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[' had been well and wisely said, that from the prolific 

soil of German literature and philosophy, we had imported 
nothing, save the worst specimens. Justice, however, has been 
lately done to that literature, and the British public are now 
enabled to distinguish the chaff from the wheat. But its phi- 
losophy is still imperfectly known, and the little that has been 
attained is of the worst. From the host of writers on the phi- 
losophy of the mind, for which that country is celebrated, our 
modern dabblers in thought have selected Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim; leaving the sublime speculations of the Kants, the 
Fichtes, the Schellings, and the Jacobis, to be the solitary 
delight of the laborious student. Be it our care to direct the 
popular taste into a better channel. Frequent and emphatic 
are the complaints which the supporters of the Phrenological 
scheme make against the ridicule with which they have been 
assailed. And true it is, that ridicule is a dangerous weapon 
for him who wields it ;—at best it has a double edge. For if 
ridicule be the test of truth, which we are, by no means, 
inclined to admit; onthe other hand, it is beyond controversy, 
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that Truth is the test of Ridicule ; and the chances are, that, if, 
in one instance, the ridicule be proved unfounded, we shall be 
inclined to suspect that it is altogether undeserved ; the result of 
ready wit, too readily indulged, and fruitful in resources, rather 
than of sober reason, faithful to fact, and sincere in inference. 
Entertaining these sentiments, the disciples of the theory need 
not fear any attempt on our parts to make them ridiculoas—it 
is not our fault if they make themselves so. 

Not long since the Parisian journals teemed with the import- 
ant intelligence that science had lost a distinguished member by 
the death of Dr. Gall. Our readers need not be told that Dr. 
Gall, once a physician of Vienna, and afterwards resident in 
Paris, was the founder of the new sect of Cranioscopists, called 
Phrenologists. This new light of science pursued his early 
studies, first at Baden, afterwards at Brucksal, continued them 
at Strasburg, and finished them, in the year 1781, at Vienna. 
He was, he says, but nine years old when he was first struck 
with the fact, that each of his brothers and sisters, and "com- 
panions in play, and schoolfellows, possessed some distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of talent or disposition. Not a few manifested 
a capacity for employment which they were not taught. He 
further observed, that the individual, who, in one year had dis- 
played selfish or knavish dispositions, never became, in the next, 
a good and faithful friend. The creed of Dr. Gall, it would 
seem, admitted of no converts, and shut out every sinner from 
repentance. The Doctor’s own memory was very deficient, 
and the scholars with whom he had to compete, ‘ gained from 
him, by their repetitions, the places which he had obtained by 
the merit of his original compositions.’ Bad management, we 
think, to set the merit of accurate repetition against that of 
original composition—Well ! these schoolfellows of his, thus 
gifted with ‘great talent of learning to repeat,’ possessed 
prominent eyes; and he afterwards found, he says, that indi- 
viduals similarly gifted, were similarly organized. ‘This singu- 
lar coincidence laid the foundation of Phrenology. ‘ After 
much reflexion, he conceived, that, if memory for words was 
indicated by an external sign, the same might be the case with 
the other intellectual powers; and from that moment, all indi- 
viduals, distinguished by any remarkable faculty, became the 
objects of his attention.’ Encouraged by such evidence and 
such inferences, he accumulated coincidences, and felt satisfied 
that every previous metaphysical system was rotten at the core, 
and baseless as the fabric of a vision. ‘These coincidences were 
to him demonstrations, and thus, with a mind prepared, he 
proceeded to anatomize the brain, and he found, as a — 
act, 
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fact, that on removal of the skull, the brain, covered by the 
dura mater, presented a form corresponding to that which the 
skull had exhibited in life. What then? He wrote a book, 
and a letter upon the subject, and commenced giving private 
lectures in 1796. ‘To inform the world of what? That there 
were inequalities in the skull, and that the shape of the brain 
corresponded? No, this tale was all too brief, this truth all too 
simple, for him—but that, therefore, the faculties of the mind 
were manifested in these inequalities. This was something 
like jumping to a conclusion,—but, however, it was to his 
interest to show his agility, and at the end of five years, the 
Austrian government began to get frightened with his feats. By 
a general regulation, implicitly directed against the doctor, all 
private lectures were suspended, unless a special permission 
were obtained from the public authorities. A natural conse- 
quence followed ; the prohibition stimulated curiosity. 

In 1800, his colleague, Dr. Spurzheim, joined him. From 
1804 to 1813, they were constantly together, and their re- 
searches were conducted in common. In June 1813, Dr. 
Spurzheim paid a visit to Vienna; whence he came to 
Britain, and arrived here in March 1814. He is stated, by the 
advocates of the system, to have contributed: largely to the 
advancement of Phrenology, by enriching it with important 
discoveries, by introducing into it philosophic arrangement, and 
by pointing out its application to many interesting purposes 
connected with the human mind. That he benefited the sys- 
tem greatly, and indeed gave it a name that it might live, is 
very clear, for Dr. Gall was no hand at a theory. In the dis- 
jointed items of information which he at first presented to the 
public, there was a want of even an ordinary regard for syste- 
matic arrangement. This, absurdly enough, the disciples of 
the scheme esteem as a merit in its founder. ‘The head of these 
philosophers was no philosopher himself. The essence of 
philosophising has, as we think, been justly placed by Plato and 
others in the science of method; but Dr. Gall had not even an 
ordinary regard for systematic arrangement—without which, it 
is impossible to ascend from particular truths to general con- 
clusions—to discern the relations among different physical 
events, and the connexions among different relations—upon 
which ascent and discernment, the perfection of science depends 
in particular, and our warmer anticipations regarding the per- 
fectibility of man, and the progress of society in general, are 
founded. 

This want of philosophic aptitude, however, in the founder of 
this untheoretical theory, is, as we have already hinted, adduced 
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as an argument in its favour. It does away, it-seems, with all 
suspicion. The good man rendered an uncoloured statement 
of the facts in nature which he observed. Meantime, nature 
was abundantly kind to these her simple children. She fur- 
nished them, it would seem, with a system herself, a body of 
facts having been collected, and the functions of the faculties 
being contemplated with the philosophic eye of Dr. Spurzheim, 
the only true philosophy of the Human Mind presented itself, 
almost spontaneously, to view. 

It is scarcely credible that any set of intelligent men should 
resort to a ground of argument so insufficient and unphilosophi- 
cal as that which we have just given, in order to escape from the 
imputation charged upon them of first mapping out the brain or 
skull into various compartments, and then assigning a faculty to 
each. The Philosophy of Observation and Experiment does not 
necessarily reject @ priori aids, but, in fact, generally supposes 
them. This, at any rate, was Bacon’s idea of the matter. He 
insists upon the necessity of our being possessed with a science 
of method before hand, with a machine or organ, in order to 
our effectual investigation of nature. ‘ For the Divine Word 
itself,’ he says, ‘did not operate upon the mass of things 
without order.’ 

Dr. Spurzheim, however, came at length, and introduced 
something like systematic arrangement into the chaotic mass 
of phrenological observation. If Dr. Gall was but a mere 
matter-of-fact man, Dr. Spurzheim aspired to a higher cha- 
racter ; he tried his hand at method, and became, in his own 
esteem, a philosopher of the first water.—But first of the first. 

The phrenologist, in all discussions upon the subject, appeals 
constantly to the results of his observations—his doctrine is 
not a matter of theory but of facts. Let us, therefore, inquire 
into some of these facts, and what means there are of ascer- 
taining or establishing them. One of these facts we have 
already mentioned, namely, the coincidence between the pos- 
session of ox-eyedness,* and the talent of ¢ learning by heart,’ 
observed by Dr. Gall in his schoolfellows, and which was the 
beginning of the system. Pursuing this train of observation, 
he proceeded to detect the external signs of other faculties in 
different individuals, Local memory he found had its appro- 
priate organ located on each side of the root of the nose, and 
extending upwards, in a slanting direction, above the eyebrows. 
The organ of devotion was placed on the summit of the head, 
where the most devout people are generally bald, and which, 


* Ox-eyed was the term by which young Gall distinguished the individuals who pos- 
sessed prominent eyes. 
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in such, is peculiarly elevated. He went on making similar 
discoveries, until he had described on the external surface of 
the skull, no less than 27 organs. To these Dr. Spurz- 
heim afterwards added others. ‘The beadroll of faculties, as 
it lately stood, we believe, is as follows; the faculties being 
distributed into three orders or classes, namely, Propensities,— 
Sentiments,—and Intellectual Faculties. 
I. Propensities. 
1. Amativeness—2. Philoprogenitiveness—3. Concentrativeness 
or Inhabitiveness—4. Adhesiveness—5. Combativeness—6. Destruc- 


tiveness —7. Constructiveness—8, Acquisitiveness— 9. Secretive- 
ness. 


II. Sentiments. 


10. Self Esteem—11. Love of Approbation—12. Cautiousness— 
13. Benevolence—14. Veneration—15. Hope—16. Ideality—17. Con- 
scientiousness—18. Firmness. 


Ill. Inrevvect. 

19. Individuality—20. Form—21. Size—22. Weight—23. Colour- 
ing—24. Locality—25. Order—26. ‘Time—27. Number—28. Tune 
— 29. Language — 30. Comparison—31,. Causality —32. Wit — 
33. Imitativeness—34. Wonder. 

Since his residence in this country, however, Dr. Spurzhiem 


has altered much the arrangement of the organs, and has added 
another called Mirthfulness or Gayness—making in all 35 
faculties. In fact, nothing can possibly have been more 
changing than the order of arrangement and the nomenclature 
of the organs, in the system of Phrenology, at the different 
stages of its progress.* We must, however, take the thing as 
we find it, and so proceed. Upon 


* Villers, in his Letter, of which the title is given at the head of this article, gives 
the following list of faculties and organs as the one received in the year 1802 :— 
1. Organe de la Force Vitale (medulla oblongata), 
s> ela Force Génératrice (Amativeness). 
3. » dela Susceptibilité, ou Irratibilité (Philoprogenitiveness). 
4. »» de 2 Amour pur et disintéressé, de ? Amitié, de la Fidélité, de la Socia- 
bilite ( Adhesiveness). 
du Courage (Combativeness). 
de la Ruse (Secretiveness). 
du Penchant & Voler (Acquisitiveness). 
de la Circonspection (Cautiousness). 
de la Mémoire de Chose. 
de la Mémoire Locale (Locality). 
de la Mémoire Nomina/e (Language). 
de la Mémoire Verbale et Grammaticaie. 
de la Mémoire des Nombres (Number). 
de la Musicale (Tune). 
des Arts du Dessin (Weight and Colouring). 
des Arts Mécaniques (Constructiveness). 
(Au-dgssus de |’entre-deux des sourcils,) Organe de la Métaphysique. 
15. Organe 
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Upon what we have already stated, we may ask, with respect 
to the first discovery of Gall, Whether every person possessed 
of verbal memory is distinguished by prominent eyes? Also, 
is every person distinguished by prominent eyes possessed of 
verbal memory? None but an inveterate cranioscopist would 
venture to answer these questions in the affirmative. Dr. Gall 
himself found that there were exceptions, and he suspected all 
was not right ; ‘ for it was a fundamental principle in his mind, 
that nature is regular and constant. If the eye,’ he justly 
observed, ‘ be the organ of sight, vision can never exist without 
the eye; and it must be the same with the internal organs.’ 
The arch-phrenologist therefore rightly concluded, that, ‘If 
any faculty be attached toa particular organ, this organ can 
never be wanting, if the faculty manifests itself.’ 

Now here is a difficulty—how is it obviated? Why, Dr. Gall 
felt himself compelled to give up entirely any correspondence 
between the general configuration of the head and particular 
faculties, and referred, instead, to coincidences between par- 
ticular organs, and the natural vocations and habitual actions 
of individuals. His office of physician to the Establishment of 

the 


15, Organe de la Bonté et dela Douceur, 

(Aux deux cétés du précédent,) Organe de la Sagacité, ou de |’Esprit, 

» de ld’ Observation. 

» de la Générosite, 

s> de la Pénétration. 

3, de l’Imagination. 

95 dela Religiosité, ou de la Théosophie, 

» de 2Orgueil, de f Ambition, de la Vaine Glorie (Self Esteem and Love 
of Approbation). 

»» de la Persévérance, etde la Fermeté (Firmness). 

The last arrangement of the faculties is comprised in Orders and Genera. Here 
they are : 

Orver I.— Feelings or Affective Faculties. 

Genus I.—Propensities: No.1. Amativeness. No.2. Philoprogenitiveness. No. 3. 
Inhabitiveness. No.4. Adhesiveness, No. 5, Combativeness. No. 6. Destructive- 
ness. No. 7. Secretiveness. No. 8. Acquisitiveness. No. 9. Constructiveness. 
Genvs Il.—Sentiments: No.10. Self Esteem, No. 11. Approbativeness. No, 12. 
Cautiousness. — Genus II]— Superior Sentiments: No. 13. Benevolence. No. 14. 
Veneration. No. 15. Firmness. No, 16. Conscientiousness, No. 17, Hope. 
No. 18, Marvellousness. No.19, Ideality, No.20. MirthfulnessorGayness, No.21, 
Imitation. 

OrveEr Il.— Understanding or Intellect. 
External Senses—Feeling, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Sight. 

Genus II.—Perceptive Faculties; the Intellectual Faculties which perceive the 
existence of external Objects and their physical qualities: No. 22, Individuality. 
No. 23. Configuration. No. 24. Size. No. 25. Weight and Resistance. No. 26, 
Colour. — Genus I1l.—ZJntellectual Faculties, which perceive the relations of external 
Olyects: No. 27. Locality. No. 28. Calculations. No. 29. Order. No. 30. Eventu- 
ality. No.3l. Time. No. 32. Melody. No. 33. Language. — Genus 1V,—Reflective 
Faculties: No. 34. Comparison. No. 35, Causality, 

We defy phrenologists themselves to reconcile these two systems, 
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the Deaf and Dumb, at Vienna, contributed to his opportunities 
of acquiring information; and he was in the habit of calling 
into his house persons taken from the lower classes, and, by 
various means, exciting them to such conversation and be- 
haviour as might enable him to become acquainted with their 
respective characters. For the direct evidence which he at first 
proposed, he felt himself obliged to resort to a system of cal- 
culation and compensation, and to rest entirely upon altogether 
a different principle,—though a very convenient one—namely, 
that the particular characters of individuals were determined 
by the combination and relative activity of the different facul- 
ties. By this very pretty contrivance, he found himself enabled 
to account for the possession of the faculty without a cor- 
respondent development of the organ, or for an extraordinary 
development of an organ, without a correspondent exercise 
of the faculty. In other words, he was enabled to shew to his 
astonished disciples—how the eye might exist without vision— 
and vision without the eye ! 

Again—the persons, possessing verbal memories and pro- 
minent eyes, had other inequalities of skull. ‘Then why might 
not some other protuberance designate the faculty? Every 
head possesses the development of several organs—d priort, 
we are unacquainted with the offices of any one ; how is it 
possible, then, to appropriate either to a particular faculty and 
fix its peculiar office? We may call that amativeness which is 
self-esteem, that secretiveness which is benevolence. Nor will 
the coincidence of the organ with the character avail of itself; 
for it is the combination of the different faculties and their relative 
activity which determine the particular characters of individuals. 
Benevolence may correct secretiveness, amativeness, self- 
esteem. We are to strike the balance between the whole, and 
compare the result with what we know of the character of the 
individual. Now phrenologists confess, that if an unusual com- 
bination presents itself, the phrenologist will draw inferences 
not corresponding with the dispositions in nature, from not 
having had an opportunity of ascertaining the effect of such 
combinations in nature. Well! no two skulls are alike—no 
two characters are alike. Almost every metaphysician is com- 
petent to make the latter assertion ; the former position (though 
we know not how it is to be proved) must be held by the 
phrenologist, and, we believe, is. If it be not held, the theory 
is refuted by the want of correspondence with that general fact. 
Every combination must, therefore, be unusual. Every man 
has his particular identity; he is himself alone, and not auother. 
So of his charaeter—the influences which compose character 

are 
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are differently combined in every different man. Thus, then, 
every individual development stands apart; it is a fragment 
from the system; it remains an isolated fact, and forms no 
portion of a general truth. The difficulty, therefore, of predi- 
cating the character of an individual from his cerebral develop- 
ment is very great ; but it is increased, when we recollect that 
it is only upon the examination of all the organs that the 
character can be estimated ; for one compensates another, and 
this counteracts that. Now this is a requisition which it is 
impossible to fulfil. There are several portions of the brain, 
particularly at the base, the developments of which are not 
ascertainable during life, of which parts, say the phrenologists, 
the functions remain to be discovered. In striking the balance, 
are not these to be taken into account? The convolutions of 
the brain are not confined to its external surface; but there 
remains still a region for them to map out!” Who knows what 
developments may here have taken place? May these not have 
produced combinations which would materially alter the result ? 
* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 
Ay, and in the lobes of the brain too ;—ay, and with all your 
knowledge too of its structure, Doctors Gall and Spurzheim ! 
* What we know of the brain,’ observes Richerand, ‘ serves 
only to shew us that we are ignorant of much more.’ And 
those parts of which we are ignorant, would probably produce 
such disagreements between the estimate of the phrenologist 
and the identity of the mental manifestations, as would puzzle 
the most sagacious discriminator of character and the correctest 
handler of the human skull; nay, the most accurate anatomist 
of the human brain. 

Other perplexities occur, An organ may be so extremely 
developed as to push the neighbouring organs from the places 
usually occupied by them ; and sometimes several organs, in 
the vicinity of each other, are equally or proportionally de- 
veloped ; so that, in place of a protuberance, from which the 
indication might be taken, a smooth or regular surface is met 
with, In the latter case, however, they console themselves 
with saying, ‘ there will be a general fulness of the corresponding 
part of the head.’ Thus, if the organs of all the knowing facul- 
ties be large, there will be a general fulness of the forehead. 
Might we not say, notwithstanding the general fulness of the 
forehead, that none of the organs were developed? Would it 
be enough to object—‘ Ha! but the fulness of the forehead 
shews that a greater quantity of brain is there, and the quantity 
of brain is gnomonic of the energy of the faculties. wae 
0 
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of brain and energy of faculty with us mean the same thing— 
they are convertible terms.’ Not so fast; our good friends; 
your books are admirably contrived to refute themselves. You 
endeavour to support Phrenology by arguments on both sides, 
pro and con, and succeed most admirably by means of conces- 
sion, and so gain a bloodless victory. Bring an argument 
against your scheme, you set all your wits (organs) to refute 
it; attack it on another ground, and straight you revive the 
refuted and defunct argument to oppose the attack. You think, 
that to refute the statements of others, by whatever means, is 
to support your own system. You should first prove your own. 
Let us examine this point a little. Dr. Spurzheim on this sub- 
ject observes,— 


‘The greater number of natural philosophers, being convinced 
that the brain is the organ of the soul, have concluded that its 
functions must be proportionate to its size. The brain of man was 
accordingly found larger than the majority of tame animals, as the 
horse, ox, &c, Without, therefore, examining living beings more 
strictly, the superiority of man was at once attributed to the absolute 
size of his brain. Thus, according to Erasistratus, Aristotle, Pliny, 
Galen, Portal,* and others, man has the largest brain. Modern 
discoveries, however, have shewn that the brains of whales and 
elephants are larger than those of man. They, therefore, who 
measure the faculties of animal life according to the absolute size 
of the brain, must err; for, whatever the understanding of the 
elephant may be, and though the whale be declared king of the 
inhabitants of the sea, no one will attribute either to the one or the 
other those superior faculties which constitute the distinctive cha- 
racter of man. Besides, if we more closely study nature, we find 
that the brains of the monkey and dog are smaller than those of the 
ox, ass, and hog, yet the former come more nearly to man in re- 
spect to their individual faculties.’ 


In another place he says,— 

‘ It is not possible, even in individuals of the same kind, to measure 
their faculties according to the absolute size of their brain. Hence 
it is necessary to look for other means for determining the degree of 
the faculties of the mind.’ 

Phrenology was founded, in the first instance, upon inequali- 
ties in the skull; but let a man’s skull be never so smooth and 
equal, ‘he shall not escape’ phrenology. Not, however, to 
insist upon this, let us dwell, at any rate, on this acknowledged 
fact, that the absolute size of the brain is no measure of intel- 
lect. Why, then, should we be called upon to believe that there 
exists a connexion between the relative bulk of different por- 


* Anatomie Médicale, tom, iv., p. 30. . 
tions, 
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tions, and the energy of different faculties? For no other 
reason, that we can understand, than that it is one of the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology, that the functions of the 
several organic tumuli indicated on the cranium may be deter- 
mined by comparing their size with the mental power of mani- 
festing the several faculties—or, to translate this language into 
intelligible English, the character of individuals may be predi- 
cated from the conformation of the skull. Now, it has been 
confessed, that the character depends on the activity and com- 
bination of the organs, and not on the general configuration, 
This surely is to make the size of little effect ; still it could not 
be given up, because the living subject being operated upon, 
and the brain not being comeatable, and the activity of the 
parts being not presentible to sense, and no subject of con- 
sciousness, nothing was left tothe phrenologist but an inspec- 
tion of the cranium, and there nothing to indicate the faculties 
but its inequalities. ‘The energy of the brain, however, is 
dependent on a part of the human system from which the school 
upon which we are animadverting is as inclined to take many 
of its attributes away, as they are disposed to bestow them 
upon the cerebral mass. 


‘ The energy of the brain,’ says Richerand, ‘ appears, in general, 
to bear a relation to the quantity of arterial blood which it receives, 
I know a literary man, who, in the ardour of composition, exhibits 
all the symptoms of a kind of brain fever, His face becomes red 
and animated, his eyes sparkling ; the carotids pulsate violently ; 
the jugular veins are swollen, every thing indicates that the blood is 
carried to the brain with an impetus, and in a quantity proportioned 
to its degree of excitement, It is, indeed, only during this kind of 
erection of the cerebral organs, that his ideas flow without effort, 
and that his fruitful imagination traces, at pleasure, the most 
beautiful descriptions. Nothing is so favourable to this condition 
as remaining long in a recumbent posture : in this horizontal posture, 
the determination of the fluids towards the head is the more easy, as 
the limbs, which are perfectly quiescent, do not divert its course. He 
can bring on this state by fixing his attention steadfastly on one ob- 
ject. May not the brain, which is the seat of this intellectual action, 
be considered as a centre of fluxion; and may not the stimulus of 
the mind be compared, as to its effects, to any other stimulus, 
chemical or mechanical ?” 


The author from whom we have just quoted has strictly de- 
monstrated by observation, experiment, and reasoning, the 
following proposition, to which we beg the reader’s attention. 
‘The motions observable in the brain when laid bare, are 
imparted to it solely by the pulsations of the arteries at its base, 
and are perfectly simultaneous to the pulsations of these vessels : 

further 
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further, the reflux and stagnation of the venous blood are able 
to swell its substance.’ Now, the depressions and elevations of 
the cranium are produced by these motions. The continual 
tendency of the brain to rise, produces in the end, on the bones 
of the skull which resist this motion, very marked effects. 
Thus, the interior surface of these bones, smooth in early life, 
becomes furrowed with depressions, the deeper as we advance 
in age. The digital depressions and the mammillary processes, 
corresponding to the convolutions and windings of the brain, 
are very evidently the result of its action on the inclosing 
parietes. ‘These pulsations of the brain correspond with the 
. beats of the pulse. Jn fact, the contractions of the heart propel 

the blood into the arterial tubes, which experience, especially 
at the place of their curvatures, a manifest displacement at 
the time of their dilatation. All these arteries, situated at the 
base of the brain, experience both these effects at once. Their 
united efforts communicate to it a motion of elevation succeeded 
by depression, when, by their contraction, they re-act on the 
blood which fills them. 

It would, however, be unfair to omit Dr. Spurzheim’s rea- 
soning upon this subject. Though, as we have already seen, 
he surrenders all correspondence between the absolute size and 
energy of the brain, he is so well aware that the only criterion 
which Phrenology has to offer is, after all, dependent on size, 
whether relative or absolute, that he is at considerable pains 
to insist upon the proposition of there being throughout all 
nature, a general law that the properties of bodies act with an 
energy proportionate to their size. ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘a large 
loadstone attracts a greater mass of iron than a smaller one of 
a similar kind. The fermentation of the same fluid is more 
energetic if its quantity be more considerable ; and a greater 
muscle of the same kind is stronger than a smaller one. If the 
nerves of the five external senses be larger on one side of the 
body, the functions also are stronger on that side ; why should 
it not be the same in respect to the brain?’ We know not 
why it should not be the same, except that it is not. It may 
be asked, why should not the doctor be able to affirm the fact 
of the brain, as well as of the loadstone, the fermenting fluid, 
the muscle, and the nerves? Analogy is scarcely sufficient in a 
case of this importance, 

Yet it is upon analogy, also, that Dr. Spurzheim endeavours 
to found his most important proposition, that each of the parts 
of which the brain is an aggregate has a special and peculiar 
intellectual function, Upon this point we have a right to 

demand 
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demand positive evidence—we can, however, get from none of 
their books any summing up of the reasoning upon this subject 
other than that ‘it is presumable on analogy, that all the 
internal functions and powers are accommodated with separate 
and properly adjusted organs.’ Presumable! are we to pre- 
sume the fact upon which the whole system depends? The 
thing must be demonstrated by observation of fact. This is 
the ground upon which they rest their system, and only on that 
basis will we consent to proceed in the examination. Upon 
this subject, however, it is desirable to hear Dr. Spurzheim 
himself. 


‘Many natural philosophers have expected to succeed in pointing 
out the organs of the intellectual faculties by means of the anatomy 
of the human brain in particular, or at all events by comparative 
anatomy in general. It is also pretty generally believed, that our 
new philosophy of the brain is the result of its anatomy. Here, 
therefore, I shall make some reflections on human anatomy in par- 
ticular, and on comparative anatomy in general. There are then 
very few cases where the structure of any part indicates its function; 
and the opinion that this is the case is never more than conjectural. 
Before the motions of the muscles were observed, it was impossible to 
infer from their structure that they were contractible. The structure 
of the heart was known a long time before its function was dis- 
covered, The deepest perspicuity would not, a priori, have attri- 
buted the smell to the pituitary membrane of the nose, the taste to 
the nervous papilla of the tongue, the sensation of light to the optic 
nerve, &c. Who, in seeing the structure of the stomach, could 
conjecture its digestive power? Who, from the structure of the 
viscera, could decide that the liver secretes bile, the kidneys urine ? 
Who, from the structure and form of the nerves, can determine 
what kind of impressions they propagate? It is the same with the 
brain. Let the direction of its fibres be known; and let anatomists 
distinguish their greater or less white colour, their different size, 
length, &c., {what conclusion can they draw from these circum- 
stances? None! ‘Thus it is certain that the anatomical know- 
ledge of any part does not indicate its function; and it is therefore 
necessary to have recourse to other means in order to discover it,’ 
‘ Many of the organs of the brain were discovered before its structure 
was demonstrated ; and these discoveries might have subsisted for 
many centuries without the structure of the brain being known.’ 


What the other means resorted to in Phrenology were, we 
have already seen. ‘The comparison of the cerebral development 
with the mental manifestation ; the detection of coincidences 
between the individual character and the form of the skull. We 
cannot forbear smiling, when at every turn of the question, in 
answer to all our inquiries for facts, we are met with this 

answer, 
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answer, and can find no proof or shadow of proof in any other 
field. Yet we have made researches in this field, and here have 
we detected the functions of these so-called organs? We as- 
severate that we have met with no proof that is entitled to be 
called satisfactory. We deny that the functions of the several 
parts of the brain may be determined by comparing their size 
with mental manifestations. Phrenologists forswear the as- 
sistance of anatomy. We are utterly unable to explain the 
phenomena of living beings, a single step beyond the laws of 
matter, whether mechanical or chemical. ‘The structure of the 
eye, it is said, is admirably contrived, on the principles of optics, 
to receive rays of light, and the figures of bodies. But who, 
after tracing them on the retina, on which their inverted images 
are formed, can explain in what manner the optic nerve is ne- 
cessary to the information of the mind, as to the existence of 
their prototypes in a very different state externally? We can 
pursue undulations of the air to the membrane of the ear, and 
imagine them echoing through the mazy vaults of that curious 
fabric ; but does this satisfy our minds as to the whole process of 
hearing? If it be thus difficult to account for the connexion 
between organs like these and the mind,—how much more 
difficult must it be for the organs now ix dubio? We see with 
our eyes, and hear with our ears—it is a fact indubitable that 
we hear and see in such and in no other manner. But who 
knows that he exercises the organs in dubio? Who feels that he 
thinks with them ?—that he exercises a Pee one for a par- 
ticular propensity, sentiment, or faculty? Yet had we not known 
that we see with our eyes, and hear with our ears , anatomy never 
could have discovered it, it never could have been discovered.* 
If the agent himself be not sensible of the operation as in 
the case of other organs, is the observer cognizant of the fact? 


Has 


* It is, indeed, a fundamental principle of Phrenology that cranioscopy is truer than 
consciousness. Villers has the following anecdote, in proof of the little dependence 
which is to be placed on consciousness :-— 

‘I saw at Frankfort a very intelligent and respectable young lady, who after much 
opposition on the part of her family, married the man whom she passionate ely loved. An 
accident occurred at the birth of her first child, which was followed bya long weakness, 
on recovering from which she had altogether lost her recollection of the time which had 
passed since her marriage inclusively. She remembered distinctly everything down to 
that date, but nothing beyond i it. At first she repelled with alarm both her husband and 
her chil 1, and she has never since been able to recover her recollection of that period, 
and of the events which accompanied it. Her parents and friends have succeeded, by 
reasoning, and by the authority of their testimony, in persuading her that she was mar- 
ried and had a son; she believes them, because she is more willing to suppose that she 
has lost the recollection of a whole year, than that they are all imposters; but her own 
conviction, sa conscience intime n'y est pour rien. She sees her husband and her child, 
without being able to imagine by what magic she has acquired the one and giyen birth to 
the other,’ It is not necessary to femark on this out of the way case, 
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Has he any means of witnessing their operation? No—nothing 
is presented to him but an inactive mass of inequalities ; he sees 
not the different portions of the brain undulating as the different 
faculties excite the different organs to activity. All is to him 
dull and dead and inexplicable. 

Phrenology is worse-bested than physiognomy in this respect. 
In the moment of excitement, the passions are depictured upon 
the changing countenance, and the constant indulgence of a 
certain passion will stamp the habitual expression of it upon the 
features. By watching the expression of the passions upon 
the features of another, and imitating them on his own, or by 
calling the passions themselves, by the power of genius, into 
his own bosom, for the time; and thus, as by a second nature, 
originally exciting his own gestures to the proper exponents of 
the state of mind to be represented, the great actor attains 
excellence in his profession. It was upon this principle, the 
ancient dramatic masks were constructed. ‘Thus the passions 
have a language of the features ; a language of which the agent 
is aware, and the observer percipient. He who runs may read. 
Yet, c 

' there is no art 
To shew the mind's construction in the face.’ 


Not Shakspeare only, but this new sect of cranioscopists say 
there is none. Nothing but their own absurd system will do 
for them—their own system which wants these advantages 
a priori. 

We have purposely omitted to notice hitherto the duplicate 
existence of the organs, because no proof of it is offered by the 
phrenologists—it is a mere assertion, that all the organs are 
double. It has been supposed probable by analogy. We have 
two eyes, two ears; so we have two organs of tune, of wit, of 
benevolence, firmness, self-esteem ; but in these three last, and 
in the others that are situate along the middle line of the head, 
the two hemispheres of the brain approach so closely, that both 
the organs are included in one circle, and always spoken of as 
single; thus we say the organ of comparison, of benevolence, 
of veneration, &c., but there are still two organs—one on each 
side. They have discovered 35 organs : the cranium, therefore, 
is mapped into 70 compartments—how many more there may 
be beneath—we know not, none know. Why, however, may 
not the 35 on the other side relate to other faculties? You may 
find it convenient to say they are identical with the organs on 
this,—but we want proof of the fact. And, of a truth, the 
assertion is found to be so remarkably convenient, that we are 
justified in entertaining considerable suspicion—and feel it our 


duty 
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duty to call for the strictest evidence. A man may live in the 
full enjoyment of his intellectual faculties, although a part of 
the brain is destroyed by disease. Portions of the brain, various 
in situation and size, have been found to be entirely disorga- 
nized, yet no single power of the mind was impaired, even to 
the very day of the patient’s death. Of the parts of the brain 
specified by Gall and Spurzheim, every one has, in its turn, been 
found wanting, without any deficiency in that intellectual faculty 
which they would represent it either to produce or sustain. 
To such facts as these, our phrenologists ind it convenient to 
answer—‘ The brain is composed of two similar halves, or he- 
mispheres, and consequently, the organs of all the faculties are 
double. ‘That one eye, one ear, or one nostril may perform its 
functions, and the person see, hear, or smell, although the eye, 
ear, and nostril of the opposite side is diseased or injured, is a 
fact of which all are aware. Now as the organs of the mental 
faculties are double, analogy would lead us to conclude, that 
such will also be the case with them; and that before we can 
oe complete loss of any one faculty, the entire organ of each 
side must be destroyed, just as both eyes or both ears must be 
diseased, before complete loss of sight or hearing occurs.’ Do 
not these logicians perceive, that it is necessary to produce 
semething more than their bare assertion for the duplicate 
existence of the organs, before we admit their illustration as 
available in argument? Analogy again, nothing but analogy! 
Before we dismiss this part of the subject, we must suggest 
that if the organs on both sides have separate functions, what a 
beadroll of other 35 faculties will there be to compensate, and 
counteract deficiencies and excesses! Phrenologists do not 
pretend to have discovered all the faculties of the mind, nor all 
the organs of the brain; for instance, though they have an organ 
of parental affection, they have none for the filial, fraternal, and 
relative affections—they have an organ for the ideal in poetry, 
but none for the other qualifications of poetry, nor for the dif- 
ferent kinds of poetical imagination—they have different organs 
for different objects of vision, but only one regarding the ear— 
they have neither an organ of harmony nor of melody—neither of 
pleasure nor of pain, and have lately been endeavouring to make 
room for organs of hunger and of thirst. These are great ‘defi- 
ciencies ; and who knows, but what with compensations and coun- 
teractions, the undiscovered organs might cause the balance to 
be differently stricken, and so give a character differing from 
the one which is now made so admirably to correspond with that 
of the individual whose cranium has been subjected to the phre- 
nological manipulator. 
It is now high time to pass on from this series of facts, to 
facts 
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facts of another kind. In answer to all objections derived from 
sources similar to those which we have above adduced, they 
refer the objector to cases of coincidence between the cerebral 
development and mental manifestation ; and accordingly tell 
us much about great criminals, and astonish us with accounts 
as far removed as possible from ordinary observation, of persons 
deficient in the power of perceiving or discriminating colours, 
mistaking bright scarlet for grass green, and red for blue, and 
other monstrous fictions of a similar kind, with regard to other 
organs of perception. We will, however, not dwell on these 
enormities ; but we are ready to take the phrenologists at their 
word, and are prepared to prove that a given shape of the head 
is not always accompanied by a certain talent and a certain 
character. We had intended to give some results of which we 
were privately possessed, where no less experienced manipula- 
tors than Dr. Spurzheim and the ungrammatical Deville were 
in ‘error in regard to some individuals of whose talents and 
character there could be no doubt. In respect, however, to 
living persons, there must be an obvious sacrifice of private 
feeling in furnishing the requisite evidence. Another difficulty 
also arises from the shuffling nature of the improvements made 
in the system by Dr. Spurzheim ; for instance, the faculty of reli- 
gion, called by Gall ‘ Théosophie,’ but by Spurzheim ‘ Venera- 
tion. —Why ? because, the organ had confessedly been met with 
in persons in whom religious feeling was feeble. What then? 
* He suspected,’ says a contemporary journal, which has, as we 
think, most foolishly and ridiculously attached itself to this 
system, ‘ that the fundamental feeling was not religion, but a 
mere propensity to respect and venerate. He termed it the 
organ of veneration, without specifying, in any manner, the 
thing which it venerates. When joined with the love of pro- 
perty, it may venerate wealth; with ambition, power; with 
vanity, it makes a courtier; with eventuality, an historian—an 
antiquarian.’ That is to say, in all these cases, it is a super- 
numerary faculty, the organs with which it is in conjunction 
being sufficient for the alleged ends, by themselves. Now 
this kind of shuffling (whether it be or be not founded on meta- 
physical truth, ) in every instance makes it impossible, with any 
certainty, to predicate a character from the configuration of the 
skull, where the character is previously unknown, but it makes 
it very possible to accommodate the cerebral development to 
the character, when it has been previously ascertained. This 
kind of secret management increases the chances wonderfully 
of the phrenologists, to make out, with the help of a little 
metaphysical jargon, and quotations from novelists and poets, 

a tolerably 
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a tolerably good case of coincidence in many instances. For 
a full account of the doctrine of phrenological chances, we 
must refer the reader to Dr. Milligan’s Appendix to his Trans-- 
lation of Majendie’s Physiology. In spite, however, of these 
difficulties, all of which are fairly chargeable upon the system, 
and not upon the objectors thereto, we were prepared to meet 
the alleged facts of the phrenologists with counter-facts, the 
truth of which we could attest ; but, while engaged in the 
composition of this paper, a host of facts was produced to the 
public, in a well-written pamphlet, wholly subversive of the 
phrenological superstition, to which no answer is possible on 
the principles of that system. 

Our readers are not to be told, that Phrenology has extended 
its influence far beyond its birth-place, and has descended, like 
another mountain flood from the rugged north, upon the plains 
of moral and intellectual philosophy. In Edinburgh its in- 
fluence has been extensive, and a society devoted to its doctrines 
long established. A similar society, in London, has been 
attempted, though with unequal success. Dr. Spurzheim also, 
having heard that in England every kind of quackery had 
always thriven, has taken up his residence amongst us—it will, 
therefore, be gratifying to our foreign readers to know that the 
subject has received, in this country, attentive discussion; and 
some, no doubt, will not hear without considerable interest, that 
lately it has met with unanswerable refutation. Mr. Stone, 
President of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, has won 
deservedly the renown of having not only scotched but slain 
the snake, whose subtlety had deceived so many of his listening 
countrymen, and slipt, by a kind of evasive power peculiar to the 
creature, through the fingers of the less credulous portion; 
who, though desirous of clutching it for belief or disbelief, found 
nothing tangible in this modern superstition, by whose temp- 
tations learned vanity was pleased, and ignorant presumption 
fed with food forbidden to all, but those who have earned a right 
to eat thereof, by scientific study, and a proper application of 
the results of a good education. 

Mr. Stone, avoiding all psychological or physiological argu- 
ments, proceeded on an induction of facts; and, by a plain 
series of measurements, has succeeded in exploding the whole 
theory. He has convicted the phrenologists of having 


‘ pretended to establish a system of philosophy founded exclu- 
sively on facts, and yet never had recourse to any fair, or 
candid erperimentum crucis by which the truth or falsehood of 
their primary propositions might be determined ;—they have ad- 
duced only ex parte evidence, and this, on their own shewing, 
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is of the most unsatisfactory kind, inasmuch as they have never 
established any stanparp by which the proportions of the alleged 
organs can be determined;—they have termed their organs 
“* moderate,” “ full,” ‘ large,” “ rather large,” &c, and these 
terms, to the present day, have been used without any rule 
or definite principle by which the application of them can be re- 
gulated;—they, with an inconsistency, and yet a gravity, worthy 
of Hudibras, in his metaphysical disquisition, persist in seriously 
maintaining a science of proportions without a scale of measure- 
ment ;—they wander over the country, preaching their doctrines 
ex cathedra, as though they had really a foundation in truth; 
whilst it is a notorious fact, of which they must themselves 
be aware, that there is not an eminent man of science in Eurepe 
who has become a convert to them ;—they profess to maintain, at 
all times, the principles of free and manly discussion ; and for this 
purpose have founded a society in this city, for the admission of 
believers, and do not allow any stranger, who may visit it, to express 
an opinion ;—they profess that their doctrines are as well-established, 
and as palpable to every inquirer, as the most demonstrable truths 
in nature, yet do not agree among themselves on the most prelimi- 
nary points ;—Dr. Gall ridiculed the bumps of Dr. Spurzheim ; 
Dr. Spurzheim rejects, with disdain, the callipers of Mr. Combe ; 
and Mr. Combe has been lately engaged in an open phrenological 
warfare with one of the most intelligent of his contemporaries, on 
the subject of what is even the necessary result or tendency of their 
faith ;—they give an organ one function to-day, another to-morrow ; 
—they maintain that a large organ of veneration is, at one time, 
the characteristic configuration of the head of a saint—at another, 
equally essential to that of the most notorious and professed in- 
fidel !—Lastly, come the interminable combinations of their imagi- 
nary organs; and thus the phrenologists shift from argument to 
argument, from position to position, resembling the ghosts in Virgil's 
Inferno :— 
* Huc illuc volitant, nec certa in sede morantur.”’ 

Mr. Stone will forgive us, we have no doubt, for thus en- 
deavouring to give a wider circulation to the results of his truly 
Baconian investigation. 1. By comparing the crania of eigh- 
teen murderers with two extensive series of crania, this in- 
defatigable inquirer has undeniably proved, that the crania 
of such crimivals are not characterized by any superior 
development in the region of Destructiveness; and that, 
instead of being broader, they are frequently much narrower 
than craniain general. 2. The superior part of the cranium, 
to which region phrenologists have referred the organs of 
the moral sentiments, is frequently found higher and better 
developed in the crania of murderers, than in crania in 
general. 3. The cerebellum of Burke, (whose crimes are 
too notorious for repetition, and whose case, in conjune- 
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tion with his infamous accomplice Hare, furnished the 
immediate occasion for Mr. Stone’s present examination,) 
in contradiction to his acknowledged character, was below 
the average—proved by its weight having been compared 
with the weight of the cerebella in forty-four subjects, male 
and female, adult and impuberal; also, by the size of the 
cerebellic cavities in his cranium having been compared with 
the same in fifty-one crania, including thirty-three adult male— 
thirty-two adult female,—six impuberal female. 4. Notwith- 
standing the scrofulous disease under which Burke had laboured 
for many years, neither lobe of the cerebellum was diminished 
in size. 5, The crania of murderers have not been found to 
exhibit any deficiency of anterior development ; and sometimes, 
in contrast with other crania, the anterior region is even fuller 
and better developed in such criminals than in crania in general. 
6. The posterior development, or quantity of brain behind the 
ear, to which region phrenologists refer the animal propensities, 
has not been found to exhibit any remarkable preponderance in 
the crania of murderers. 7. The region of the head to which 
the supposed organ of Acquisitiveness is referred, has not been 
found broader in notorious thieves than in individuals of exem- 
plary character; and sometimes even narrower,—proved by 
the distance from Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness having 
been taken in twenty-two thieves, and compared with the same 
dimensions in various persons, English, Scotch, and Irish, each 
class of individuals having been taken without any selection, 
8. By a comparison of the heads of the same individuals, 
thieves are frequently found to possess that region of the head, 
to which the organ of Conscientiousness is ascribed, more highly 
developed than individuals of exemplary character. 

Thus then, by the only rule left to phrenologists—in the con- 
fessed absence of all anatomical tests, and the evidence of 
consciousness—that of size, for the detection of individual 
character, from the external indications on the cranium, rela- 
tively to cases where the principle of combination compara- 
tively little interferes, the phrenologists are tangibly and mathe- 
matically refuted. Here we may notice a redoubtable quibble 
in the principles of Phrenology, which has frequently been 
played off against such as have objected the size of the organs 
—the only test of the system—against the truth of a develop- 
ment. The size of the organs, say they, is gnomonic of 
energy, and indicative of power; but no external sign points 
out the activity of the organ, and it is upon this same activity 
that the character depends. ‘The activity of the faculties is 
ascertainable only by the actions of the individual. A due 
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attention to this point, on the part of the opponents to these 
system-mongers, might have saved Mr. Stone the trouble of 
his extensive induction. When Dr. Gall found it necessary, in 
order to cover the exceptions which were continually occurring 
to the rule which he at first laid down, to resort to the relative 
activity of different faculties, of which size was no result, or 
origin, or criterion, from which, therefore, no character could 
be predicated, and without which, notwithstanding, no estimate 
could be made, did he not, in fact, virtually give up his system ? 
Was it not a confession that the size of the different convolu- 
tions could not be depended on alone? And yet, what but the 
size alone, previously to a knowledge of the actual character, 
was there to furnish the materials of judgment? Of what else 
can the manipulator be observant ? 

We have before asked whether some other protuberance 
might not as well designate a particular faculty as the one 
appropriated? That the brain may be otherwise mapped out, 
and yet answer all the purposes of the system, is demonstrable. 
Nay, in any and every instance of development, one faculty 
may be substituted for another, and specific faculties made to 
change places, and yet the result be the same. Take any de- 
velopment ; the organs which are numbered ‘large,’ may be 
interchanged with each other, and those which are termed 
‘small,’ or ‘ moderate,’ may also change places with others of 
similar dimensions. Either may be substituted and denomi- 
nated for another without any inconvenience. ‘The same result, 
in fact, may be brought to prove the accuracy of almost any 
mapping into which the brain may be distributed. If many 
instances of development be examined, it will be found that 
every individual organ may change its nom de guerre and place 
of abode with any other. ‘True, say the phrenologists, the 
organs of Destructiveness and Benevolence (as in Burke and 
Thurtell) may both be large; but this is not the case univer- 
sally. Well—compare several developments together. Mr. 
Stone has done so, and what is the result? That the alleged 
organs are not at all to be relied on as indicative of the cor- 
responding faculties, and in the majority of instances it would 
be even advantageous to the system, if a change of their locality 
could be effected ; not only between faculties of similar dimen- 
sions, but between those in which the greatest difference of size 
exists. For, as we have already stated, it is a fact, that many 
of the most atrocious murderers have failed to possess a large 
endowment of the alleged organ of Destructiveness, and, on the 
contrary, have exhibited a high development of the pretended 
organs of the moral sentiments, particularly those of Benevo- 
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lence and Conscientiousness. And Sir William Hamilton, we 
are told by Mr. Stone, ‘ taking the skulls of a// the murderers 
preserved in the different museums of the University of Edin- 
burgh, amounting to above a dozen, as constituting at once a 
large and an unselected series, has ascertained that, whether 
compared with any general average, or with the heads of indi- 
viduals remarkable for their moral and intellectual virtues, there 
was nothing to warrant the doctrine of the phrenologists, that 
such criminals are distinguished from other persons by any 
excess of the pretended organs of Destructiveness, and of those 
of the animal propensities in general, or by any deficiency in 
those dimensions which express the phrenological development 
of the intellectual and moral powers.’ 

Before we dismiss this part of the subject, an important fact 
deserves notice—the phrenological casts of executed criminals 
can never be altogether relied on. 

* When the criminal, having been executed, is cut down, the body 
is thrown generally upon its back, and the blood, which in cases of 
death by lightning, drowning, hanging, &c., remains uncoagulated, 
gravitates to the most depending parts of the person ; a considerable 
distension of the muscles of the back, neck, and posterior parts of 
the head, is thus produced ; and over this distension the cast is 
usually taken. The organs of the alleged animal propensities are in 
consequence made to appear very large, whilst those to which the 
intellectual faculties and moral sentiments are ascribed, for the same 
reason, and, from the contrast, present as remarkable an appearance 
of deficiency.’ 

We dwell more at large on the case of criminals, because it 
is stated by phrenologists to be one object of their system to 
regulate salt reform our criminal legislation by the doctrines of 
this modern cranioscopy. Many of these unfortunate men, it 
seems, are in a more deplorable situation than idiots; having 
opposed to a very deficient understanding all the lower propen- 
sities of human nature in a high degree of activity. The diffi- 
culty in the exercise of mercy in such cases, is to ascertain 
where, in the descending scale of intellect, responsibility ends. 
And they fearlessly assert, that until the truth of Phrenology be 
universally assented to, there can be no hope of the removal of 
this difficulty. 

Phrenologists are anxious to avoid the imputation of material- 
ism and fatalism. What are we to understand by this kind of 
reasoning? Into the question of human responsibility, in a 
metaphysical view, we are not called upon to enter, and the 
question is one beset by many temptations and much peril. We 
shall examine it on phrenological grounds. Do the organs 
govern 
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govern the faculties, or the faculties govern the organs? Some 
hrenologists, however, hold that these organs are the mere 
instruments of the faculties, the immediate and ministering 
agents of the extraordinary powers of the impalpable and 
mighty sovereign, who resides, unseen, within the temple of 
the human mind—a temple made by no mortal hands; they 
constitute the machinery by which he performs his wonders. 
If this doctrine be held to the extent of asserting, that the 
shape of the skull is decided by the mental volition of the agent, 
and that, therefore, an individual mind is responsible for every 
convolution of the brain, it will not be sufficient for the crimi- 
nal, or his advocate, to refer to the conformation of his skull, 
and the superabundance of the lower propensities organically 
developed, as an apology for crime. If, however, we be told, 
on the contrary, that the conformation ‘of the cranium is pre- 
organized, and that such organization decides the mental mani- 
festations, the action of the mind on the brain is destroyed, and 
the perpetual and energetic activity of the brain annihilated, and 
you present us with a mere automaton, that must act thus and 
thus, and you fall into the dilemma which youso loudly deprecate. 
Dr. Spurzheim’s opinion on this subject, how ever, is not so 
equivocal as that of some of his disciples. His view of the 
elementary principles of education gives us some insight into 
this matter. He talks of ‘ education operating invariably in 
subjection to the laws of organization,’ and, ‘ by increasing the 
powers of those faculties which are too weak, by repressing 
those which are too strong, and by directing the whole to legiti- 
mate and useful purposes, he proposes to 
‘ make the different faculties act with the greatest ease and 
energy of which the natural constitution of the brain, improved by 
a proper management of modifying causes, is susceptible ; which 
modifying causes, are, such as temperature, nourishment, choice of 
nurse, clothing, air, light, cleanliness, sleep, repose, and exercise,— 
and which, as exemplified in diet, for instance, favour the develop- 
ment of different systems ; and some of which, it is extremely probable, 
may, in the same manner, operate more immediately than others in 
the devolopment of different parts of the brain, and consequently, 
on that of the different mental powers ;—the degree of improvement 
all the while, of which each individual mind is susceptible, being in 
exact relation to the native constitution of the brain, limited by the 
degree of its development and healthy condition ; and the result of 
education being merely an increased facility of operation in that 
organ, and not a change in the mind itself, independent of the 
organization, as is generally supposed.’ 


It is clear that a system of education is here proposed under 
conditions which necessarily reverse the relations of mind and 
matter, 
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matter, and which reduce the former to a mere physical energy, 
a blind principle of life, and make it in itself neither benevolent 
nor destructive, nor possessed of any faculties, but what are to 
be found in the convolutions of the brain, and the inequalities 
of the cranium; and the only way in which they can be properly 
operated upon is by means of ‘ rhubarb, senna, or a purgative 
drug,’ or some other nostrum, or application of the apothecary, 
the surgeon, or the physician. What is this but an adoption of 
the principle of the atheistic Mirabeau, who, in his System of 
Nature, proposes to substitute, in every case, the physician for 
the divine ? 

The course which the advocates of the system adopt in this 
high argument, concerning moral liberty, shews their profound 
ignorance of the subject. They assume that the questions of 
materialism and fatalism equally remain unanswered, whether 
an individual 
‘ becomes the perpetrator of harm by the fibres of his brain or 
by his essential nature. Whatever is, is right. Whatever is, is by 
the will of God. If the will of God be fate, every doctrine which 
admits a God endowed with will, as ruler of the universe, is fatalism ; 
and divines and moralists are fatalists as we are. If, too, the in- 
fluence of the Creator over human thoughts and actions be fatalism, 
it is fatalism, whether exercised by spirit or by matter.’ 

We believe phrenologists, when they say, that ‘they do not 
know what fatalism means, or what is materialism, any more 
than they know the nature of their own souls.’ We beg to tell 
them that the influence of which they speak is not fatalism, in 
the same sense, whether exercised by spirit or by matter. The 
one is subversive of moral liberty, the other not. For spirit 
can only act on spirit by reason of their mutual freedom. The 
will may be persuaded, but it cannot be forced. Matter, on 
the contrary, acts on matter necessarily, not voluntarily—it 
cannot be persuaded, and only submits to force. The mode in 
which spirit acts is freedom—of matter, necessity. 

‘ The soul of man 
Is destiny on earth ; God gave us limbs 
To execute, and intellect to will 
Or good or evil, and his unseen spirit 
Our appetites of holiness, else faint 
And wavering, doth corroborate : hence man’s pride, 
Man’s glories, and man’s virtues, all are God's. 
Evil is not, where man no evil wills, 
And good is not, where will not man and God.’ 

Divines and moralists, therefore, are not fatalists as well as the 
phrenologists. They take into account the will of man as well as 
the will of God—both act freely. They call not their voluntary 
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concurrence, fatalism, but the communion of the Holy Spirit. 
Of the spiritual faculties of will, and reason, and memory, with 
the five external senses—of all these the phrenologist takes no 
account ; because, forsooth, they are metaphysical. He pretends 
to erect a system of mind, only omitting three modes thereof,— 
thought, feeling, and volition; and substituting in their place, 
certain thirty-five material organs, which are independent of cer- 
tain thirty-five faculties that are, nevertheless, incapable of exer- 
cise, unless these same organs be proportionably developed. Of 
such a mind it is possible that not one act may be according to 
its will or wish. Benevolent it may be, but not able to manifest 
the faculty of benevolence, because the organ is deficient. And 
the necessity of exercise might, perchance, induce it to employ 
the organ of Destructiveness, instead of that which it would 
willingly substitute. It would be like a man without legs, who 
would willingly walk if he had them; but, not -having them, 
crawls upon his hands to keep his blood in healthful motion. 
Thus the external development might be indicative of anything 
but the actual disposition of the mind, and every action cease 
to be voluntary, every agent to be accountable. 

But we cannot suffer anything to interfere with the freedom 
of the human will. Genius, indeed, is the result of the exer- 
cise of that freedom ; and not of any peculiar prefiguration of 
the intellectual organs. We admit that many kinds and degrees 
of mental development exist. A variety of genius exists— 
different men manifest aptitudes for different pursuits. But the 
development of genius is dependent upon attention, and the 
means of education included in particular circumstances. 
What makes the seaman so quick of eye? 

‘ E’en at the topmast head, where posted long, 
The look-out sailor clings, and with keen eye, 
By long experience finely judging made, 
Reads the dim characters of air-veiled shores.’ 
Practice and attention have developed in his eyes that quick- 
ness of the sight which is common to most, but has remained 
unsharpened in the many from want of exercise, and remained 
unexercised from want of occasion. It is not necessary that the 
organ be differently prefigured by nature in different men; nor 
is it necessary to suppose a peculiar prefiguration of the intel- 
lectual organs to account for the original tendency of the atten- 
tion required: it is sufficiently accounted for by a mental act 
of volition or choice. 

To account for this difference of character, the phrenologists 
instituted the plurality of organs and of faculties. The vulgar, 
it seems, have no doubt of the plurality of the intellectual 
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faculties, Metaphysicians are divided upon this subject ; but 
of metaphysics the early phrenologists spake with contempt. 
They may be—but whether they be or not, »’importe—at 
issue respecting the substantial existence of different faculties 
in the mind; it is enough that the vulgar have no doubt upon 
the subject. It is more than probable that the vulgar have no 
opinion upon the matter, and attach no definite meaning to the 
words themselves. Phrenology, however, is particularly ad- 
dressed to vulgar vanity, and, indeed, it is that soil in which it 
has flourished most. We, however, in philosophic argument, 
must confine the fluctuating signification of terms. We should 
not understand each other or ourselves, if we did not. After 
all, we are of opinion, that philosophers have not so much 
adopted the division of the mind into faculties, from a belief 
in the substantial existence of the faculties, as from the con- 
venience, which the hypothesis afforded, of analysis, which 
rendered certain distinctions necessary, either arbitrary or 
otherwise, to carry on the processes of disquisition. It is a 
scientific fiction, and no more. If phrenologists be not philo- 
sophers, they are nothing,—or nothing to us, which is the same 
thing. We hold no argument with vulgar prejudice or mis- 
conception. 

If they be philosophers, they must use the terms in a philo- 
sophical sense, and an appeal to vulgar belief or disbelief can 
stand them in no stead, unless they shew what meaning, if any, 
the vulgar attach to the verbal signs, and that ¢hat meaning 
corresponds with the philosophical idea. Suffice it to say, that 
the phrenologists contend, that because metaphysicians are at 
issue upon the existence of a plurality of faculties—therefore a 
plurality of faculties must exist. And,in further proof,they state 
the different aptitudes of different individuals, from which they 
would infer, that each individual exercises some faculties in 
exclusion of others, forgetting that the assertion of Dr. Johnson 
would account equally well for the phenomena, that ‘ it is only 
one man has more mind than another,’ which may be deter- 
mined in some particular direction by an act of volition exercised 
upon the accidents of individual destiny. For we know nothing 
of genius, but in its development ; of the mere aptitude, of the 
natural manifestation, we take no note. 

It would have been well, however, for the phrenological 
system, if its supporters had persevered in their contempt of 
metaphysics, with which it cannot for a moment co-exist. But 
Dr. Spurzheim, unfortunately for the ultimate interests of the 
scheme, had a turn that way, and aspired to a distinction which 
Gall had always held in contempt. We have already noticed 
one 
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one of his innovations—the organ of veneration, Such a faculty, 
for the credit of the system, it was necessary to have—but it 
does not seem that Dr. Gall hit upon the right protuberance. 
To provide against accidents, the change was made in its name 
and meaning which we before noticed. Well—the change was 
ingenious,—it was also founded in truth. Religion and idolatry 
have a sort of relationship—but then idolatry is a word of very 
large signification—for covetousness is also idolatry. Such 
instances are abuses of a right feeling. All this is readily 
granted ; but this fact is conclusive against the system, on the 
score of utility. It is impossible to predicate the character of 
any individual from an organ which gives no certain testimony 
whether he be a worshipper of God, of gold, or of his belly. 
All our propensities, at this rate, would require to have this 
organ attached to them. So great is the repugnance which 
spirit has to matter, and so impossible is it for any material 
configuration to express the free and boundless energy and ac- 
tivity of the mental faculties. They disdain to be confined 
within local limits, to be made known by symbols so inadequate. 
To express all the faculties of the mind, and every modification 
of which they are capable, upon this principle, would require a 
skull, no iess than a mind, of infinite—at least, of indefinite 
dimensions— 
‘ The human soul 
Is of a thousand faculties composed, 
And twice ten-thousand interests’— 

and to express all the modes in which it may manifest itself, is 
beyond the capacity of universal matter itself. 

Other faculties fall under the same predicament. An organ, 
ealled originally by Dr. Gall the Organ of Theft, since named 
Secretiveness, has so much business on its hands, that it is im- 
possible at any time to conjecture what itis doing. Nothing can 
be more indefinite than its definition. One who possesses it, 
may be—prudent, sly, or cunning—lying, duplex, and de- 
ceitful—a thief—an actor—a grave humourist—an_ ironical 
writer—a novelist, story-teller, or writer of fictitious narratives. 
—It is necessary to constitute dignity of character, and serves 
as a defence against prying curiosity or impertinence. It gives 
a sidelong glance and watchful look to the eye! How are we 
to decide upon developments which are applicable to mani- 
festations— 

‘So various, 
Not to say contrarious > — 
Dignity of character and theft ! 

We have already exceeded our allotted space, and will there- 
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fore dwell no longer on this part of the subject, which, sup- 
posing the science to be true, would deprive it of all utility, 
and, indeed, of every means of ascertaining its truth. Happily, 
it is mow unnecessary to insist upon this course of argument, 
its utter untenableness having been unanswerably shewn by a 
series of measurements to which no valid objection is possible. 
It therefore only remains to guard the philosophical student 
against the recurrence of similar errors by directing his attention 
to the source of the present. 

Nothing may be more easily manufactured than coincidences, 
We once heard a Swedenborgian argue for the divine authen- 
ticity of their founder’s new revelation upon the ground of a 
favourite coincidence. ‘The inscription upon the Cross was 
written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin; now, the Old Tes- 
tament was written in Hebrew, the new in Greek, and Swe- 
denborg’s in Latin. Here was a coincidence, For what 
purpose could the inscription be written in these three lan- 
guages, but to typify the three revelations given to the world ? 
Two are acknowledged,—and the third is proved by this most 
surprising and extraordinary coincidence. Away with such 
gross attempts at imposition upon superstitious and gaping 
credulity ! 

Even so it is; throughout the whole phrenological contest ; 
we meet with nothing else but coincidences which prove 
nothing, for many other things are coincident, besides the 
shape of the skull, in the human frame, with the individual cha- 
racter. ‘Chiromancy, or the inference of the character from 
the shape of the hand,’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘once possessed a 
very exalted reputation ; and long before the tricks of palmistry 
were played off by the impostor, grey-beard philosophers sifted 
intellects by shaking hands. And our contemporary, Dr. 
Haslam, thinks that idiots have a peculiar construction of hand, 
** the sentient extremities being less pulpy and expanded.” 
Indeed, so wonderful is the mechanism of the human hand—so 
surprising its powers, that some philosophers have erroneously 
considered that in it consisted the superiority of man over the 
brute. But with these peculiarities of structure a multitude of 
other phenomena are always associated—these must be taken 
into account, and the connection clearly demonstrated between 
structure and its final cause, before a conclusion is possible.’ 
Phrenologists have failed to shew this connexion between the 
form of the cranium and the character of the mind—and now 
Mr, Stone has undeniably proved its want even of coincidence. 


‘ J tell you once again,—that, at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
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The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields— 
These signs have marked me extraordinary.’ 

If the phrenologists should thus, like Glendower, persist in 
answering us, we can only reply, in the words of Hotspur— 
‘We think there are no men speak better Welsh ;’ 

And perhaps we may be tempted to advise them in addition, to 
* Tell truth, and shame the devil.’ 

Ben Jonson, also, in his Alchemist, has well exposed the 

absurdity of belief in mere coincidences. 
‘Where have you greater atheists than your cooks ? 

Or more prophane, or choleric, than your glassmen ? 

More antichristian than your bell-founders ? 

What makes the devil so devilish, I would ask you, 

Sathan, our common enemy, but his being 

Perpetually about the fire, and boiling 

Brimstone and arsenick ?’ 
Such absurdities, however, sometimes, are not without their 
use. The belief in Alchemy, by the experiments which it in- 
duced, led to important chemical discoveries. The anxiety of 
the two founders of Phrenology to demonstrate that we think 
with our brains, and cannot think without them, by leading 
them to dissect the brain, has caused them to make some lau- 
dable discoveries relative to the nervous system. For these 
discoveries they deserve much credit, but they go not even to 
prove that the brain is the organ of the mind. They, indeed, 
leave this great question where it was left by the ancients, and 
it does not appear that any satisfactory solution of it is possible. 
Indeed, it is our opinion that any attempt to locate the mind at 
all is false philosophy. 

We cannot conclude this paper without directing the reader’s 
attention to the result of Dr. Milligan’s observations on the 
relation between the external and inner table of the skull, by 
which he has sufficiently demonstrated that the visible cranium 
has no reference whatever to the form of the brain. 

‘The inner or vitreous table, he remarks, in the Appendix to 
Majendie’s Physiology, ‘ performs uniformly one office; it closely 
follows and embraces the figure of the brain, receiving the impres- 
sion of every convolution, and penetrating into every fissure with as 
much exactness, though not quite so deeply, as the membranes 
themselves. Meanwhile the erternal table is no more a mere organ 
of defence than the muscles which cover it; it is an organ of coapta- 
tion or articulation, and according|ly is found to be impressed, elevated, 
and configurated, entirely, according to the necessities of this adap- 
tation. Hence that line of it which corresponds to the transverse 
suture of the face is exactly adapted to the bones of the opposite 
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margin of this suture, being thick where they are thick, thin where 
they are thin, serrated where they are serrated, and harmonic where 
they assume this appearance. It exhibits no relation to the internal 
table, till, being again turned inwards along the roof of the orbit, 
it re-approacles and coincides with it to form the thin edge, which, 
like another squamous portion, is to ride upon the ale minores of 
the sphenoid bone. The external table, then, of the frontal bone is in 
reality a bone of the face. Hence its development, or growth, 
depends entirely on the growth of the bones of the face; for it has 
never been seen narrower or broader than the distance from the 
external orbitar process of the one malar bone to the other, nor 
placed so close to the internal table and crista galli, that it was 
overlapped by the bones of the nose, or by the superior maxillary 
and malar bones. It follows, then, from what is said above, that 
the development of the internal table, and consequently of the 
frontal bone, follows the development of the brain; but the deve- 
lopment of the external table of the frontal bone follows the develop- 
ment of the bones of the face. Now the brain, we have seen, arrives 
at its full size in the seventh year, which, therefore, is the period 
for completing the development of the internal table of the froutal 
bone ; but the bones of the face continue growing to the twenty- 
first year, and hence anatomists find the dimensions of the frontal 
sinus go on increasing to that year ; and the same authors generally 
find the sinus commence at the seventh year, because that is the 
time at which the nutritious arteries cease to do more than support 
its vitality.’—p. 566. 

In conclusion, we may add, what has, indeed, been else- 
where stated, that this modern system of Cranioscopy is mis- 
named. It is not entitled to the appellation of Phrenology. 
env signifies properly the membranes of the heart, but espe- 
cially the diaphragm. The term has no relation whatever to 
the substance of the brain, or the skull which incloses it. The 
diaphragm was originally thought to be the seat of the mind, 
and the term, analogically, and not properly, came to be used 
to signify mind. With what propriety, therefore, is it adopted 
to distinguish a science of mind which expressly removes its 
seat from the heart to the brain? 

We will only mention one fact more. Dr. Gall was himself 
so deficient in the organs of Form and Locality, as not to 
recognize the persons who sat next to him at dinner, after they 
had risen from table, or the places which he had frequently 
visited. Yet he was the founder of a system which depends 
on the form and configuration of the brain, and the situation 
of its different convolutions. Thus the founder himself was 
all along a living exception to the doctrines which he travelled 
from land to land to promulgate and enforce. Never, surely, 
was there such another instance of self-delusion ! 
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Art. Il.— Deutschland, oder Briefe eines in Deutschland 
reisenden Deutschen. (Germany, or Letters of a German 


travelling in Germany.) 4 Bande. 8vo, Stuttgart. 1826-29. 


= is a very general complaint among those who feel an interest 
in Germany, that there is still no book of travels, giving 
any thing approaching to a true picture of that country, There 
is indeed store of ‘ Tours’ and Sketches before the public, in 
which you shall find ‘ views,’ decided enough of the state of 
matters in Germany; yet truly conveying more real insight 
into the circumstances and minds of the authors themselves 
than into the subjects they treat of. It is at all times a diflicult 
matter to form a thorough estimate of the character of any 
individual, however mean and simple he may be ; and surely 
that of so great a people is not to be seen into in a moment, even 
by the acutest observer. Above all, in undertaking such a 
task, we should not set out armed at all points with prejudices; 
we should not travel post haste through the country, almost 
totally ignorant of its language, neither need we furnish our- 
selves with the antiquated popular sayings about Germany, 
which are still afloat amongst us; but let us feel that we have 
to do with a mighty people, whose opinions and inventions have 
changed the aspect of the whole world, and whose sons have 
spread themselves into all quarters of it, everywhere enriching 
it with their healthful spirit of honesty, simpleness, and energy 
—a people whom we ought to regard as brethren, for it is to 
our German ancestors that we owe many of our best qualities 
as anation, It is not without regret that we recal the trivial 
unsatisfactory theories about Germany, which have hitherto 
found applause and welcome amongst us; yet we do not think 
its admirers need despair of its ultimately coming to occupy a 
fitting place in our estimation. The very interest which 
German art and literature have of late years excited in this 
country, and the numerous discussions to which they have 
given rise, are of themselves sufficient evidence that we are dis- 
satisfied with our present stock of information. The peculiari- 
ties of that art and literature still remain a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence to many of our countrymen; and we shall 
have no prospect of bringing our discussions to any satisfactory 
termination till we seek to understand whence these peculiarities 
originate, and what natural share the character or circumstances 
of the people have inthem. Apart from all peculiarities, indeed, 
every piece of art, worthy of being so called, must have some- 
thing universal in it—something which speaks not only to the 
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country that has produced it, but to all mankind; yet, in order 
to estimate and enjoy what is good and real, and to reject or 
tolerate what is extraneous or false, we must be enabled, in 
some measure, to transport ourselves into the situation of the 
authors; in some degree to feel as they felt, and see as they saw. 
The opinions at present, sometimes uttered in this country, 
regarding Germany, are more owing to our want of real know- 
ledge than to our want of justice. England does not need to 
be unjust towards any nation. 

It is with these feelings that we have ventured to recal the 
attention of our readers to the present work (hastily announced 
in a former Number), and to attempt making them more nearly 
acquainted with its contents; for we think it contains some 
characteristic traits, drawn with the practical accuracy of an 
experienced observer. The author, Dr. Weber, is known as a 
well-informed, social, good-humoured man—placed in circum- 
stances which have enabled him to associate with all ranks of 
society, and to make his almost yearly tour in his native coun- 
try, ‘to roam,’ as he says, ‘across it, even to its remotest 
corners ; in youth and in manhood, on foot and on horseback, 
by water and by land, with extra post, with six Holsteiners 
a petite journée.’ He is by no means blind to the faults and 
failings of his countrymen, yet disposed to speak of them with 
lenity and forbearance, and to dwell more upon their good than 
upon their bad qualities. He accordingly tells us that he 
has suppressed ‘ an infinite deal of chroniques scandaleuses, 
which might have given popularity and currency to his 
work;’ and has done his endeavour ‘totell us with all 

ssible brevity, and in the pleasantest way he could, what 
in Germany is great, beautiful, and good—and yet sought 
in foreign lands by so many of his countrymen in vain.’ 
The character and circumstances of the author may throw some 
light on the work he has produced. You might almost think 
the whole a sort of family affair with him: he sets out with a 
laughing, good-natured, household familiarity, and proceeds 
with his task in the same pleasant mood. His vision does not 
extend to any great depth, but he is gifted with a kind of prac- 
tical tact which enables him to perceive and delineate what is 
most striking and characteristic. He has given us no complete 
picture, but a series of sketches, sometimes loose and rambling 
enough, yet always, though in sprightly, half-evanescent colours, 
showing features of true life—touches, in which those who 
know any thing of Germany will recognize the hand of an 
artist. The author, truly, sometimes excites our insular im- 
patience, by some of his bad habits. In the midst of an 
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important discussion, he will frisk out of his way to goa 
punning ; he is ever struggling to be humorous and witty ; his 
style is often conversational, negligent, tawdry, flippant; his 
remarks sometimes flighty and not very profound ; his descrip- 
tions, in some cases, careless and incorrect. But we will not 
quarrel with him, nay, we regret that our duty forces us to speak 
in any way severely of him, for most of his faults and imper- 
fections are of a venial and even somewhat amiable kind. 

The work begins with a general geographical outline of Ger- 
many. We do not think it necessary to trouble our readers 
with much of it. The following extract will give some idea of 
the grand geographical divisions of Germany, and, at the same 
time, serve as a specimen of the author’s style and manner of 
description. We translate it without alteration, as it stands in 
the original. 

* The Alps, which embrace Germany towards the south, lay the 
foundations of three modifications of its soil. These white moun- 
tains (Alb in Celtic, white), our true Riesengebirge (Giant mountains), 
proceed through Switzerland from Spain towards the land of the 
Germans, under the names of Noric, northern and southern Alps ; 
their foregrounds cover the whole south as far as the Danube, and 
terminate in the Kahlenberg near Vienna. The middle of Germany 
is hilly country, mixed with plains, forests, vineyards, and fertile 
fields. ‘The Deister hills near Hanover are the last heights; then 
commence the dreary flat lands of the north, where the eternal 
currents of air bring fog, rain, storms, and ceaseless vapour into 
the atmosphere. The winters are little severer than those of the 
south; but the summers much sultrier and more variable. Alpine, 
hilly, and flat country bear the same relation to each other as Ode, 
Idyll, and Prose. 

‘ In the lofty Alpine world, the most attractive phenomenon of 
nature, unknown to millions of Germans, all is quite different from 
what it is in the flat country—air, earth, plants, animals, and men; 
speech, manners, and customs. Amid this lofty wild Alpine world, 
where, in afew hours, you can have all temperatures from Naples to 
Spitzbergen, woods of all sorts, mosses, snow, ice and glaciers, there 
are roads such as you look for in vain in the flat country. The 
Alps are the kingdom of the minerals, the store-houses of the waters, 
and the sun never melts their masses of ice and snow: these wax 
large, and thunder down, covering meadows, pastures, cottages, 
and whole valleys, and stemming the brooks intolakes. Mists hover 
round the peaks, and fall in cold rain into the valleys ; regions green 
and charming suddenly change into snow fields; yet ravishing is the 
purple gleam of the Alpine peaks when the sun sinks down and night 
covers the valleys. 

‘ But the middle of Germany, or the hilly country, is its proper 
garden,— Bohemia, Thuringia, Moravia, Franconia, Hessia, Swabia, 
Bavaria, the countries on the Rhine, Lahn, Wetter, &c., held toge- 
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ther to the sandy wastes of the north by three mountain ridges, the 
Fichtel, Rhéo, and Harz mountains. This whole noble hilly country 
resembles the cultivated man, neither too high nor too low; neither 
under the snow-line of the too fashionable world, nor in the bogs 
of the populace; a friend of all that is good, useful, beautiful. 
There are nowhere mountain tops above five thousand feet in height ; 
nowhere glaciers, or eternal snow ; nowhere marshes, sand, or dead 
sea-bottom. These lovely champaigns might well be compared with 
upper and middle Italy; for the south properly begins only at 
Terracina. 

‘ At the foot of the Weser mountains begins the dreary flat land, 
the Lybia of Germany. Sand is its nature, sand of which no end 
can be seen from the Weser, Harz, Erz, and Giant mountains, down 
to the ocean, and through Poland and Russia to Ural—nothing but 
sand and pines. What a difference between this north and our south ; 
not less than between palm-trees and the tropical world of plants! 
Those tedious sand-wastes formed once the bottom of the ocean, 
over which time and human industry spread woods, turf, moor, and 
heath ; nay, along the rivers, transformed the mud into fertile plains 
like the Nile valley in parched Egypt. Beneath the moors are found 
sea plants, and not unfrequently ancient implements, wrecks of 
boats, human skeletons, &c. The understanding of man has made 
out of these wastes a land of fruits, pasturages, wood, and turf, of 
wool, hemp, flax, and high industry; in which at least six millions 
of people live, with their whole appendage of animal world. In this 
flat country, truly, there are no flatheads to he found, as in America 
along the river Oregan ; but one cannot take it amiss of any traveller, 
if he believes here that the earth is not round but fut. The native 
may be quite well pleased with it, but a South German will scarcely 
come a second time, barely from love of travelling. The air is not 
pure and dark blue, but dim and scarcely bluish; the forests only 
grey-green, or black ; the earth grey-white, or covered with deep 
brown heath; and the hop takes the place of the vine. The heaths 
are, however, productive of dwarf honey forests, and pastures for the 
schnuken (little black sheep), full of berries of many sorts, not to 
speak of the tasteful eggs of the moor nightingales or lapwings. 
But what can this avail? The hay scents not here as in the south. 
Lovers in the grass are almost matter of caricature, as in Holland. 
Here no forest gives shade, no tree blossoms, no nightingale sings. 
How then can poets sing well in sucha place? No silver brook 
purls here ; the very rivers sneak phlegmatically over the dreary flat— 
the waters are brownish, have a moory taste, and, instead of fish, 
insects. The whole four elements are good for nothing! 

‘In these flat lands the fancy does not so easily get the mastery over 
the judgment ; and the people seem happier, for they are contented 
with the imperfections here below. Sensuality seldomer triumphs over 
the mind; the brain is less frequently cloyed by feasting; every- 
thing is more refined among the cultivated classes. But the great 
mass, in eternal strife with step-dame nature, is, like that nature, 
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earnest, monotonous, dull, unfriendly, colder, waterier, sandier, than 
other children of men; not lively, smiling, talkative, like the in- 
habitants of the mountains, —without wine, song, or melody. Trul 
the South Germans, even behind Cassel and the Elbe, must feel like 
primitive father Adam, when the angel of the Lord hunted him out 
of Eden into our vale of sorrow. I am almost tempted to apply to 
north Germany what the Englishman said of Scotland: “ If Cain 
had been in Scotland, God the Lord would not have driven him into 
the wide world, but have confined him to home.”’ 

But it is not so much on account of these descriptions that 
we have again taken up the work, as because of the practical 
sketches and notions it contains of German business and German 
character. We could have wished our limits had permitted us 
to follow the author more closely in his rapid, humorous survey 
of the political state of Germany, and the causes which letl to 
the decay and fall of the ancient Germanic constitution: we 
can only at present give a few hints on the subject, intending 
at some future period to discuss it more largely. 

Our readers are aware how, in succession, the reformation, 
the thirty years’ war, and the conquests and power of Frederick 
the Great, had contributed to weaken and dismember the com- 
plicated, strange, monstrous body which constituted the As- 
sembly of the Empire, 

‘ Its diets,’ says our author, ‘ gradually lost their ancient venerable 
character of national conventions, the princes no longer appearing 
at them, but only cold, stiff, formal, antiquated jurists,—a true 
species of puppets, who could get done with no recess (decree) ; 
hence that of 1654 was called the last, even in 1806 at their dis- 
solution. These representatives of the German nation most of all 
resembled Moser’s Political Law, in fifty-three quartos 5 and Fre- 
derick, indeed, called them—* dogs barking at the moon.” Even at 
the peace of Luneville, the Golden Bulls, and the folios written 
about these and the constitution, became state antiquities; the 
clockwork of the empire became simpler ; handfuls of wheels were 
taken out, the teeth filed off others that they might no longer catch, 
some preserved in perpetuam rei memoriam, yet without rotation ; 
and again, others seem to have been left only for the purpose of chi- 
ming. It had long been apiece of old Gothic patchwork, the scorn 
of the people, and Mirabeau's speech was much truer as applied to 
it than to France: ‘‘ Sans le Gouvernment on ne rirail plus en France.”’* 


The very name of that Empire, once so great and powerful, 
vanished, in 1806, before Napoleon like a shadow, giving place, 
at his command, to the so-called Confederation of the Rhine ; 
which was nothing else but a sort of tool in the hands of the 
Corsican, enabling him the better to exercise his unlimited 
authority in Germany. ‘The author does not exaggerate, when 
he says :— 
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‘ This Confederation, in comparison with which our old singular Con- 
stitution was golden, God be praised, lasted only seven years; but 
they were the seven years of Pharaoh’s lean kine, in which one 
became more serious than in seven centuries. There was no free 
thought any more, still less was there laughter. Princes and people 
—we were slaves. At that period, there was no German embassy, 
which, like that of the Elector of Brandenburg, at the great con- 
vention of Leipzig in 1631, durst vote: “The imperial recesses are 
receded, we must open our eyes and close our fists.” ‘The furore 
tedesco, of which the Italians used to make so frequent mention, was 
changed into resigning patience; canine humility had become the 
chief virtue of the fieros Alemannos, as the Spaniard Charles the Fifth 
continued to call us. Our whole policy run upon his domestic reimnedy 
for the gout—*‘ patience and a little crying.’ But even the latter 
could be gone about only quite quietly, if you did not choose to have 
your gout healed radically by a “* qu’on le fusille!””’ 

Napoleon’s unfortunate campaign in Russia, and that better 
clearer insight into his motives and real character, which had 
at length excited the general and deep-stung indignation of all 
Germany against him, gave rise to the Germanic Confederacy 
in 1813; in which the Prussians, animated by national shame, 
as they had been the first to desert the general cause from their 
own mean jealousy of Austria, and their false and selfish 
prospects of national aggrandizement, took the lead with such 
energy and determination, as changed into admiration the 
merited contempt of all Europe, which they had brought on 
themselves by their former wavering meanness and servility. 
That act of confederation, which still exists, after having suf- 
fered some modifications, and lost some of its precision by 
Napoleon’s last attempt to regain the throne of France having 
scattered the first congress, was finally signed at Vienna on the 
Sth of June, 1815. It is an alliance offensive and defensive, 
not of the people, but of the princes of Germany, all of whom 
have equal privileges. The 1500 separate powers, formerly 
directly represented in the Imperial Assemblies, is now dimi- 
nished to thirty-eight sovereign princes. ‘These unite to forin 
the Confederacy, the professed object of which is, ‘ to maintain 
untainted the interior and exterior safety and independence of 
Germany under equal rights.’ Its concerns are managed by 
an Assembly, whose ordinary meetings are held at Francfort 
every Thursday, the extraordinary as often as is deemed neces- 
sary, by appointment, or by the president, who also determines 
the vacancies, which, however, must not last longer than three 
months. In this Assembly, all the members vote by means of 
their plenipotentiaries, some singly, some collectively; the 
number of votes being settled according to the rank or popu- 
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lation of the different states. A distinction is made between 
the full Assembly (Plenum) and the smaller Council. The 
Plenum meets only rarely and on great occasions; the smaller 
Council regularly. In the former there takes place no discus- 
sion or deliberation ; the majority of votes decides upon that 
which has been prepared in the lesser Council. In general 
two-thirds of the votes decides, and in case of equality, the 
President or Austria. Yet there are some cases in which 
unanimity is requisite, such as the adoption of new funda- 
mental laws, the reception of new members, &c. In the larger 
Council there are seventy votes, in the lesser only seventeen.* 
The plenipotentiaries have the privileges of ambassadors of 
the cei rank, and are the representatives of their princes, 
not of their people. They are bound to their instructions, 
and upon the princes alone depends the decisiveness of their 
meetings, and the quick accomplishment, and consequently 
greater efficacy of their resolutions. The Roll of the Confe- 
deracy determines the contributions necessary for the expense 
of the whole, and the contingent of soldiers which each state 
has to furnish for the general defence. 

It is easy enough to see how many deficiencies any such con- 
federacy must labour under. One of the most necessary and 
express articles of the confederation, is that none of the powers 
which are members of it, ‘be permitted to conclude separate 
alliances ;’ but the two ruling powers, Austria and Prussia, 
have states which are not German, and not included in the con- 
federacy, and therefore capable of making separate alliances ! 
‘Hanover is British-German; Holstein, Danish-German ; 
Luxemburg, Netherland-German; and France might, with 
equal justice, be of the confederacy,—Alsatia and Lorrain are 
French-German.’ Only the smaller, less influential states are 
purely German, such as Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, &c. There can be no common interest to hold the 
confederation together on the present footing, so discordant are 
the elements of which it is composed. Yet when the Germans 
look back, they have reason to congratulate themselves on what 
has been done. 

‘ It may be,’ says the author, ‘ that the states of our confederacy 


* Of the seventy votes in pleno, the six crowned heads, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Wiirtemberg have each four; Baden, Curhessia, the Grand 
Duchy of Hessia, Holstein, and Luxemburg, have each three; Brunswick, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and Nassau, two; the other twenty-five—namely, Sachsen-Weimar, 
Gotha, Coburg, Meinungen, Hildburghausen, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Anhalt-Dessau, 
Bernburg, &c., and the four free towns, Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, have 
each one vote. Inthe lesser Council where there are only seventeen votes, the six 
kings and the five princes have eleven, and the remaining six are collective votes of 
the other members, 
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even yet resemble a large orchestra where each is attuning, each 
playing his own little piece, instead of a grand overture, or beautiful 
harmonic symphony—the proper director of the whole not yet 
having appeared: a mixture of thirty-eight ingredients may render 
the effect somewhat precarious. Yet when we look at the past, 
much has been accomplished, much that is liberal,—and we will 
leave the rest to the gods. The revolution has melted into larger 
masses the thousand fragments of the ancient empire, and we are, at 
any rate, once more Germans under German princes. Our confede- 
racy has greater political weight than the old patchwork; and the 
smallest prince at least, furnishes fifty-five men; whereas we 
formerly had monasteries, immediately holding of the Empire, which 
furnished only one man and a half. Our struggling has procured us 
more internal self-constancy ; larger masses will give rise to more 
enlarged views, more self-consciousness, and more public spirit and 
character.’ 

But the greatest change has taken place in military matters. 
The ancient rabbles furnished by the several members of the 
Empire, with their party-coloured clothing and multifarious 
weapons, who bade defiance to all attempts at concert and 
subordination, have given place to regular troops, which in 
point of discipline are inferior to none in Europe. There are 
no longer any such regiments in Germany as that of Count 
Limburg-Styrum, who, sixty-years ago, had ‘ a corps of hussars 
consisting of one colonel, six other officers, and two common 
men, together with a corps of chasseurs, in which the hunts- 
men and apprentices formed the prima plana.’ One per cent 
is the regular force which each member of the confederation 
has to furnish in time of peace, and one half per cent for the 
reserve. Germany, or the states which form the confederacy, 
contains thirty millions of souls, so that the standing army, in 
time of peace, is three hundred thousand men. The com- 
manders in chief are elected by the confederacy. 

The most important article in the act of confederation, is the 
stipulation of all the sovereigns to give representative consti- 
tutions to their subjects; and the fate of this article seems to 
have taught the Germans how little they have to expect from 
the liberality or good faith of the confederates. The stipulation 
has been fulfilled only by a very few, suchas Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, Weimar, &c., while the rest, with Austria and 
Prussia at their head, have found means to evade or explain 
away their promise. Yet the general diffusion of political 
knowledge, though in many parts it has still found no proper 
utterance, and the very persuasion that public opinion must 
necessarily have some influence with government, have greatly 
changed the aspect of affairs in Germany, ‘Truly, there 
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remains much to be done before the greater part of it can have 
any thing resembling political freedom; but the Germans have 
now, at least, examples of a system of greater liberty amongst 
themselves. It would astonish an Englishman, going over into 
Germany with his old ideas on the political condition of that 
country, to witness the freedom and openness which characte- 
rizes the debates in some of the national assemblies. In 
Bavaria, for example, which is the largest of the kingdoms 
with a free representation, we can youch, from our own repeated 
and long-continued personal observation, that the public dis- 
cussions of their house of commons are carried on with fully 
as much liberty as amongst ourselves, and with a spirit and 
eloquence truly astonishing for the short time which that 
system has existed. A want of practical tact and dexterity 
may sometimes be remarked in their proceedings, and the 
liberty which is new and unusual among them, may occasion- 
ally assume a rougher and more offensive shape than in our 
own national assemblies, where freedom of debate has not for 
a long time been called in question, and where no person thinks 
it worth his while even to speak of the existence of that free- 
dom; but we can regard these only as temporary evils, which 
can in no wise prevent the ultimate good effects of that more 
liberal system of government. 

After having spoken of the political condition of Germany, 
the author proceeds to offer some general remarks on the 
national character aad peculiarities of his countrymen. We 
transcribe part of these, because we think they are amusing, 


and, with all their imperfections, contain some features of 
truth. 


‘ Pope Ganganelli,’ says he, ‘ compared the Italians with the fire, 
the French with the air, the English with the water, and us Ger- 
mans with the earth, omne simile claudicat. ‘The German is not so 
nimble, brisk, and witty as the Frenchman ; the latter gallops ventre 
a terre, whilst the German at the utmost trots, but holds out longer. 
The German is not so proud, humoursome, and dry as the English- 
man; not so indolent, bigoted, and niggardly as the Italian ; but a 
plain, faithful, modest fellow, indefatigable, staid, quiet, intelligent 
and brave, yet almost always misknown, purely from his constitu- 
tion. The words of Tacitus still are true: ‘* nullos mortalium armis 
aut fide ante Germanos.” Should you class the four most cultivated 
nations of Europe, according to the temperaments, the German 
would be Phlegma; and as such, I, a German, in German modesty, 
which foreign countries should duly acknowledge, can assign it only 
the fourth rank. Among the English, whims are mixed in every 
thing; amongst the French, gallantry; among the Spaniards, 
bigotry; among the Germans, when things can go half-way, eating, 
drinking, 
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drinking, and smoking ; and the last is the true support of Phlegma. 
Genius with the Germans, tends to the root, with the French to the 
blossom, with the British to the fruit. The Italians are imagination ; 
the French, wit; the English, understanding; the Germans, 
memory. In colonies, Spaniards commence by building a church 
and cloister ; Englishmen a tavern; Frenchmen a fort, where, how- 
ever, the dancing-floor must not be wanting; and Germans by 
grubbing the field. A riding-master distinguished them even by 
their modes of riding ; the English hop, the French ride like tailors, 
the Italian sits on his steed like a frog in the air-pump, the Spaniards 
sleep there, the Russians wind the upper part of their bodies like 
puppets, and the German alone sits still like a man,—man and horse 
are one as with the Hungarians. 

‘The royal oak, the favourite tree of our fathers, requires centu- 
ries for its full development, and so long do we also require. The 
oak is a fairer symbol of the German nation than the German post- 
boy, from which original most foreigners appear to judge of us, A 
postilion in the north, however, is the true representative of 
Phlegma. Bad or good roads, bad or good weather, bad or good 
horses and coach, curses or flattery from the traveller—nothing 
moves him if his pipe-stump be but smoking, and his schnaps paid. 
The monosyllabic postilion 

~——— nec vultus instantis 

Tyranni, mente quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 

Nec fulminantis Magna Jovis manus. 

‘The hereditary enemy of our neighbours is levity, ours heaviness. 
In the ancient bass-fiddle, Europe, the thickest string is the German, 
with deep tone and heavy vibration; but once in vibration, it hums 
as if it would go on humming for an eternity. Our primitive ances- 
tors deliberated upon every thing twice—in drunkenness, and in 
sobriety ; and then they acted. But we, with the most honest and 
slowest spirit of order—which might, without danger, be spared 
many reg/emens — we lost all elasticity, and sank dismembered into a 
stupid spirit of slavery, which originated in our passion for imita- 
tion, our faintheartedness, and our uncommonly low opinion of 
ourselves, which often looks like true dog humility. This humility 
the French have in view, when if naughtily treated by their superiors, 
by the police, &c., they cry out “ Est ce quon me prend pour un 
Allemand?” The Englishman is fond of being represented as a John 
Bull, but John Bull pushes about him. We, however, are personified 
by the German Michel, who puts up with a touch on the posterior, 
and still asks, “‘ What’s your pleasure ?” 

‘Voltaire sang of the Marechal de Saxe :— 

“ Bt ce fier Saxon que l'on croit né parmi nous,” 
exactly like a Maitre d’Hdtel, who, whenever he wished to flatter me, 
used to say, ‘‘ Vous savez, Monsieur, je vous regarde presque comme 
Francais.” Voltaire was not ashamed at Berlin, when the Prussian 
soldiers did not enact the Roman legions to his mind, to exclaim in 
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the midst of German princesses, “ F j ’aidemandé des hommes, 
et on me donne des Allemands!" Marechal Schomberg, to whom 
the impertinent steward, on committing a fault, said, “‘ Parbleu, on 
me prendra pour un Allemand !"’ would long ago have set them to 
rights with his answer, “ On a tort, on devrait vous prendre pour 
un sot!” 

‘To be not to seem, is still the fairest feature in the character of 
my—lI had almost said nation,—of my quiet, thrifty, contented, dili- 
gent, honest countrymen. The German, at first glance, appears 
rarely what he is, and strikes the stranger as awkward and heavy. 
Yet, behind this plain quiet outside, there often dwells a cultivated 
mind, reflection, and deep feeling of duty, honour, diligence, and 
domestic virtue, In our father-land, honesty is universally at home ; 
and during the night, you are safer on the highways and in the 
forests, than on the streets of Paris or London. ‘“‘ When in foreign 
countries,” says an old author, “I fallin with a man too helpless for 
a Frenchman, too ceremonious for an Englishman, too pliable for a 
Spaniard, too lively for a Dutchman, too cordial for an Italian, too 
modest for a Russian,—a man pressing towards me with oblique 
bows, and doing homage with ineffable self-denial to all that seems 
of rank; then my heart, and the blood in my face, says, ‘ that is thy 
countryman.” How true! and how often have I lighted on such 
countrymen.’ 


The following comparison between the North and South Ger- 
mans, will, on the whole, be found true and characteristic. The 
natural desire of saying something striking and pointed, and 
the predilection of the author for South Germany, may indeed 
have led him to exaggerate a little; but our readers will make 
due allowance for these human frailties, and take the rest in 
good part. We shall only copy what seems to us the best part 
of it, leaving out what is less just and less impartial. 

‘North Germany commences as soon as you leave behind you Nu- 
renberg and Cassel. Cassel, in comparison with Hamburg resembles 
an Italian town. ‘The Thuringian Forest separates north and south. 
The north is a coast-land, commerce its destination; the south 
inland : hence agriculture and industry are more suitable. The spirit 
of the South German is more directed to what is domestic : a fruitful 
soil rewards his labour, and alleviates it by the juice of the grape. ‘The 
mouths of his rivers and his harbours allure the North German into 
foreign lands ; his father-land is there, where he finds what he seeks, 
and what his own country bas denied him. The South German must 
hence be more self-dependent, for he has a father-land at home full 
of blessing and beauty ;—the North German has to seek one else- 
where; and this makes him more pliant, more polished, more active ; 
but also more ostentatious, less to be confided in, more adventurous. 
This distinction is primeval. The North Germans mingled them- 
selves with the Britons, Gauls, Italians and Slavonians ;—the Alle- 
manni and Bavarians remained jn their native country. 

* The 
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‘The southern sky draws forth a vegetable world more luxuriant, 
fierier, spicier ; the northern, a much duller, waterier, colder, and the 
men are so too, except where government and education have 
powerfully encroached. In the north the people have evidently less 
fancy and feeling, less genialness and versatility, even flatter, duller 
physiognomies, but also evidently greater intelligence, more con- 
sideration, seriousness, and constancy. The wastes, storms, and floods, 
the unthankful, sandy, moory country, must of themselves make 
the people more serious, more enterprising, more capable of content- 
ment than in the south, where Nature is not so like a step-mother, nay, 
has flattered her favourites, thereby rendering them light-minded, 
indolent, and desirous of enjoying. Here the flesh triumphs over the 
spirit; there the spirit over the flesh, ‘‘ nos besoins sont nos forces !” 

* The North German is hence more solid, gloomier, more retired, 
less kindly. Here you may still find the athletic forms of Tacitus, 
with blue eyes and yellow, or, more properly, red hair, which are 
rarer in the south. In the north the men seem to me more hand- 
some, in the south the women. The South German is softer, and 
on the other hand his speech harder. The North German, though 
without wine, writes many a noble catch, which we in the south 
troll over our wine. The inhabitants of the wine countries have 
fewer singers of wine than those of the beer countries; the latter 
sing of it, the former are fonder of drinking it. It is as with songs 
of love ;—one sings of his mistress, seldomer of his wife. 

‘The North and South German bear the same relation to each other 
as beer and schnaps to wine, as bilberries to grapes, as butter and 
cheese to roast and dessert, as mountains and levels, as leagues and 
miles. In the south or wine land prevails a lighter, sprightlier, 
tone of intercourse ; in the land of beer and schnaps with its moist 
air, all seems more dubious and measured; and thus the moment of 
enjoyment passes over. The sex is livelier in the south and more 
complaisant, without on that account being more wanton. In the 
south there is everywhere more nature,—in nature herself as in man, 
and most of all with the sex. In the north more culture and art, in 
the south more natural capability, as well as more nature and life. 

‘The southern climate is softer, hence the wine; and the loose, 
light, fruitful soil compensates for the high bare mountains. In the 
south we are more advanced in gardening, agriculture, tillage, and 
cattle-breeding. The south is not only richer in towns, palaces, and 
gardens, but also in excellently built villages of stone, and not of 
wood and earth, In the north many such villages would be called 
towns. What a difference between our cleanly cottages, and the 
filthy huts and half-stalls of the north. The very waters in the south 
are clear, flowing, rustling ; in the north muddy, sneaking, stagnant. 
There the fountains gush spontaneously from the rocks: here they 
must first be dug out of the earth. The south extracts its treasures 
more from the soil; the north more from commerce and manu- 
factures. There the national capital is more in the bands of the 
nobility (the church) and the peasantry; here more in those of the 
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merchant and manufacturer. Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, &c. are 
more free of debt than Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, &c., 
because in the former there is less feasting and revelry ; but the latter 
countries in themselves are richer, fuller of enjoyment. North 
Germany, in regard to road police, post regulations, inns, meat, 
drink, and lodging—large towns excepted—is in a state of half barba- 
rism compared with the south. 

‘Among all the North Germans the Saxon is the friendliest, dis- 
tinguished by culture, diligence, and high spirit of contentment. 
But it is strange what a difference the E lbe makes between him and 
his neighbour. The Brandenburger or Prussian is vivacious, talk- 
ative, ceremonious, often dogmatical; the Saxon considerate, re- 
served, poorer in words; the former, prepossessed with what is new, 
feels delight in public places, loves to shine, and is the man of the 
world; the Saxon rather hates what is new, wishes to enjoy in 
silence in the circle of his own, and loves rural nature. Frugality is 
common to both; but it will go hard before other things become 
common between Prussians and Saxons. The Hessians have long 
distinguished themselves by bravery and military spirit, which leads 
to hardiness, patience, and contentment with little. Among the 
North Germans, those who live on the sea-coasts seem to me the 
rudest and most different from the South Germans ; but the Prussians 
least of all. 

‘The Swabian and Franconian is lively, loquacious, genial; and 
the Rheinlander is so in a still higher degree ; but among the former 
I think there will be found more true-heartedness, inoffensiveness, 
and simplicity of manners, especially with the female sex, where it 
borders on naiveté. This good-nature which, as it were, surrenders 
itself, while others are lying in wait, and is hence easily over- 
reached, or leaves others the advantage, very naturally gave rise to 
the false proverb: “The Swabian does not come to the years’ of 
discretion till forty.” Swabians, Franconians, and Rbeinlanders are 
our true sanguineans; and the last altogether our German-French, 
who dance through life like their Rhine-gnats. 

‘ The Bavarian is straight-forward, frank but dry, blunt, and he 
has hitherto been ruder, more ignorant, more fond of quarrel and 
drinking, more given up to superstition and old things than others ; 
for his land was the home of priestscraft and monkery. You may 
ever distinguish the national Bavarian by his nervous squat body, 
small round head, and beer-belly, immediate ly beneath which the 
trowsers begin; hence the braces or belt is indispensable. The 
showy belt, is, as in the Tyrol, matter of national pomp, so with the 
girls the boddice ; and both are as little known in the north as the 
platted hair of the maidens—perhaps relics of the knight’s-girdle, 
bandalier, and breast-plate ; for noble knighthood flourished chiefly 
in the south.’ 


One circumstance, to which we have already alluded, cannot 
fail to have an important moral as well as political influence on 
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the character of the Germans; we mean the extinction of 
many hundreds of the petty independent governments which 
formerly dismembered Germany by their perpetual discord, ren- 
dering it contemptible to other nations, the prey of every one 


who chose to attack it. On this subject the author justly 
remarks :— 


* Germany, united into larger masses, is greater, stronger, freer, 
happier; and the highest consciousness of a cultivated German is 
no longer, “If am the servant of a prince.” Vanished are the small 
great with their little servants immersed in debt. They used to speak 
of their span-long territories as of “ the State;” had cabinets, 
called their first councillor minister, and perhaps exalted their chan- 
cellor to be Secretary of State, and in defect of a marine would 
nominate a river-minister. We no longer see any sovereigns, whose 
monarchies, invisible on the map, produced less than the smallest 
landiord in Vienna has to receive. And yet in these states which 
stood in danger only from beggars; there were standing armies of 
from twenty to fifty men (exclusive of the army of councillors), 
whose captain or major never had any musters to make except when 
strangers were at court, till which time also the cudgel soups of 
guilty heroes was kept in store. Some imitated Frederick, some 
Joseph; in trifles of course ; but most of them reigned in forests ; and, 
at court, gentlewomen and gentlemen of the chamber, court- 
preachers, tutors, stewards, huntsmen and riding-masters, produced 
the same web that princes, counts, court-ladies, adjutants, and cham- 
berlains weave at higher courts. Like these, too, are vanished the 
portly, red-headed, prince bishops and prelates, and the imperial 
freemen of Abdera* also; and the knights immediate of the empire 
no longer come roaring in like the wild huntsmen. The fewer 
shepherds the better for the fiock. 

‘No traveller is now asked almost every hour about his character, 
and, “‘ Beg pardon, who are you?”’+ ‘The small autocrats, and im- 
perial oer that put the question, did not well know who they 
themselves were; and thus the “‘ beg pardon” was in place. If you 
wished to get soon off, you had to pass yourself for a merchant; to 
zive yourself out for a military man, or person of character, never 
failed to occasion delay and difficulties. ‘The question, ‘Who are 
you?” has often made me smile, but also often meditate; and if we 
are politically better off, it may easily stand worse with us in a moral 
point of view, for we now seldom hear, ‘‘ Beg pardon, who are you? 
and how is your character ? ”— 

‘Our ancient petty governments which fettered the mind, as well 
as intercourse and state institutions, are no more—the small great 


* Alluding to the Sibinadbals work of Wieland, in which he has exposed the conse- 
quential bearing, the stolidity, and other failings of the inhabitants of little free imperial 
towns. 

+ The traveller was so questioned on passing the frontiers of each petty state:-—‘ Um 
Vergebung, wer Sind Sie ?’ 
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and their councillors, with whom it was more difficult to have to do 
than with Metternich or Hardenberg, are gone to rest ; and thus the 
better will unfold itself, without blood, storms, and distraction by the 
justice, moderation and wisdom of greater princes. Humanity will 
develope itself as the march of Nature directs; and the march of 
Nature, neither monarchs, nor congresses, nor diplomatists can 
hinder.’ 

After these remarks on Germany in general, which occupy a 
good deal of the first volume, and are, in our opinion, by far the 
best part of the work, the author proceeds to give an account 
of the different states, their political condition, manufactures, 
natural scenery, and productions. ‘Those who choose to follow 
him in these details will find them sometimes amusing and cha- 
racteristic, yet on the whole meagre and unsatisfactory. The 
two volumes before us are devoted to South Germany, and the 
remaining two upon North Germany, have not yet reached us. 
A very few remarks on each of the countries which the author 
speaks of may be interesting to our readers. The first in order 
is Wiirtemberg, of which the author is a subject. 

Wiirtemberg, only very recently saved from destruction, and 
elevated to the rank of a kingdom, in consequence of the good 
management and superior talents of the late Frederick, father of 
the present king, includes the greater part of what was formerly 
called the circle of Swabia; the remainder being contained in 
Baden and Bavaria. It hasonly a million and a half of inhabitants, 
a revenue of nearly one million sterling per annum, and a na- 
tional debt of somewhat more than two millions. The chief 
sources of its support are agriculture, cattle breeding, the cul- 
tivation of the vine and of fruits, some of which are superior to 
any other in Germany; manufactures are to be found only in 
the less fruitful districts. It is a fertile land of hill and valley, 
rich in friendly, quiet, pleasing scenery. ‘The roads are 
excellent, and the rows of fruit-trees along each side of them 
give the whole a delightful aspect. 

The Swabians (Suevi) acted an important part in the ancient 
empire, giving it many of its best emperors. They are still 
distinguished from all other Germans by many peculiarities. 
The speech of a true Swabian is broader, more naive ; his 
manners blunter, his very person clumsier, more awkward ; he 
is more cautious, less dextrous and artful, more religious, more 
inclined to superstition than other men. His rough exterior is 
at first repulsive enough, but the more you know of him, the 
more will you value him for his solid good qualities. In 
German literature the names of Schiller, Wieland, Schelling, 
&c., do honour to Swabia. No people in Germany are more 
attached to their government, and to every thing that is domestic. 

The 
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The Grand Duchy of Baden stretches along the Rhine from 
Lake Constance to beyond Mannheim and the Neckar, and 
includes the greater part of the Black Forest, which occupies 
almost one-third of the whole country. It has only a million 
of inhabitants, but with a revenue proportionally greater, and a 
national debt proportionally smaller than Wirtemberg. Its 
resources consist in wine, corn, wood, flax, tobacco, madder, 
fruits, &c.; and there are mines of lead, iron, copper, and 
silver in the Black Forest. In regard to striking and beautiful 
scenery, Baden is superior even to Wiirtemberg : we need only 
mention the banks of the Rhine and of the Neckar, and the 
situation and environs of Baden and Heidelberg. 

There is perhaps more real freedom and public spirit in 
Baden than in any other German state. Its representative 
assembly has set an example of boldness, liberality, and dis- 
interestedness to all Germany. The Badensers are more lively, 
speculative, and expert than their Swabian neighbours. They 
bear more resemblance to the French than other Germans do : 
they have much of the gaiety of the former, with the solidity of 
the latter. We do not know any country where one can travel 
with more pleasure and convenience. 

Bavaria, raised to the dignity of a kingdom by Napoleon in 
1806, is now become the third state of the Germanic Confede- 
racy, and has four millions of inhabitants, with an annual revenue 
of about three millions sterling. Before the commencement of 
the present century, the Bavarians were the most sensual, 
ignorant, superstitious people in civilized Europe—their country 
was the home of jesuitism and priestcraft. Their connexion 
with France had paved the way for liberty and improvement, 
when the acquisition of the Duchy of Deux-ponts, on the French 
side of the Rhine, of almost the whole of Franconia, and part 
of Swabia, not only increased the power and importance of 
Bavaria, but contributed greatly to enlighten and civilize it: 
the deputies from the Rhine and Franconia distinguish them- 
selves, in the national assembly, by their superior address and 
clearer political views; and even the common people in these 
countries have long been accustomed to greater freedom, and are 
much more cultivated than in Bavaria Proper. Under the 
liberal government of the late Maximilian, who formed the 
present representative constitution, somewhat after the model 
of the English, in 1819, the progress in improvement was truly 
astonishing. Ludwig is no unworthy successor of his father ; 
he has introduced the strictest economy, diminishing the public 
expenditure in many departments, particularly in his own 
household and attendants, and in the army; and done every 

thing 
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thing in his power to promote the interests of literature, art 
and science, and public industry. Under him Munich is im- 

roving in elegance, and it has perhaps more attractions for an 
Englishman than either Vienna or Berlin: the collections of 
painting and ancient statues are not much inferior to those of 
Paris itself. The picture-galleries, besides containing many 
choice pieces of Italian and Spanish art, are unrivalled in regard 
to the school of Germany and the Netherlands, now that they 
have been enriched with the excellent historical collection of the 
Boisseries, formerly in Stuttgart. The university, lately trans- 
ferred from Landshut to Munich, has, for the last two years, 
been attended by upwards of seventeen hundred students, and 
numbers among its professors, some of the most celebrated 
men in Germany: we need only mention the names of Schel- 
ling, Oken, Ast, Thiersch, Déllinger, Réschlaub, Schubert, 
Martius, Gérres, &c. 

With regard to the Austrian empire, the last of which the 
author speaks in the volumes before us, we despair of being 
able to say any thing very interesting to our readers in the 
short space allotted to us. The ancient excluding policy is 
still in force there ; nay, we should say more in force than ever. 
It not only prevents improvement, but gives encouragement to 
that sensuality and gluttony for which Austria has long been 
notorious. Yet, perhaps, it is the sole policy, by means of 
which thirty millions of such people can be held together. 
From the fiery, indignant Italian, and the proud, intractable 
Hungarian, down to the stolid, good-natured, ignorant, con- 
tented Austrian, there are fierce enough elements of discord 
among the different nations which make up the empire, and 
they are kept in union only by force of an enormous standing 
army of three hundred thousand men. The present Emperor 
is a gentle, fatherly old man. We have heard none of his 
subjects speak of him with any thing but love and affection. 
The meanest peasant has access to him; and, except on public 
occasions, he leads a simpler life than many a nobleman 
amongst ourselves. It is, perhaps, less the Emperor than the 
nobility who govern in Austria, and less the nobility than 
Metternich the prince-pattern of prime ministers. Witness 
the fate of Joseph L., the nobility contrived to frustrate all his 
schemes of improvement, and even to render his life miserable, 
—and his premature death. Changes for the better, however, 
will, it is hoped, in time come over the dominions of the Haps- 
burg-descendants. 


Arr. III. 





Art. IIl.—1. La Congrégation et la Deplomatie, ou le Ministre 
anglais & Paris. Comédie Politique en trois actes. 
Avant, Pendant, et Apres, par MM. Scribe et de Rougemont. 
L’ Oncle d Amérique, ar MM. Scribe et Mazéres. 
Les Manteaux, par MM. Scribe, Varner, et Dupin. 
- La Lune de Miel, par MM. Scribe, Mélesville, et Carmouche. 
. Une Visite d Bedlam, par MM. Scribe et Delestre Poirson. 
- Un Dernier Jour de Fortune, par MM. Dupaty et Scribe. 
8. Théobald, ou le Retour de Russie, par MM. Scribe et Varner. 
9. Jean, Piece en quatre parties, mélée de Couplets, par MM. 
Théaulon et Sukohas Signal. 


10. Les Femmes Romantiques, par MM. Théaulon et Ramon de 
la Croisette. 

1]. Henri IIT. et sa Cour, etc., par Alexandre Dumas, 

12. Cromwell, Drame, par Victor Hugo. 


| is now some years since the French have arrived at that 

unfortunate period, when superior literary genius being for 
the most part lost or unknown, the remnant of talent is divided 
and subdivided amongst a multitude of inferior writers, who, to 
use a French expression, are but the ‘ monnaie’ of their illus- 
trious predecessors. Every work contains its share of good 
and bad; but with the Parisian writers of the present day, the 
balance by no means seems to be equipoised ; the good has 
kicked the beam, whilst the opposite scale has sunk to the lowest 
depth of depression. The time is now come, when, as the late 
Paul Courier very justly observes, ‘any young man, with a 
small quantity of industry and conduct, may make a figure in 
the French literary world, particularly in the department of 
the drama.’ It would require more space than we can at pre- 
sent afford, were we to enter into a detail of those works which 
have of late succeeded each other in France with such alarming 
rapidity. Our readers must remain satisfied with some few 
remarks on the principal characteristics of the dramatic litera- 
ture of France. 

In the time of Rotrou, who was the first tragic writer of any 
eminence, the national taste had not been formed, and the poet 
was secure of favour from an audience, who, being unbiassed 
by any fixed canons or public authority, decided according to 
their own caprices. ‘The Spanish language and literature, at 
that time familiar in France, might have given a direction 
towards works of imagination, and thus have counterbalanced 
the growing influence of the party of ‘ savans,’ who began to 
talk of rules, descant on the unities, and prais: highly the Greek 
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and classical models. The two parties were, ‘en preux cheva- 
liers,’ drawn up against each other in battle array ; the nation 
was neutral, and patiently waited, like all neutral powers, to 
lend its voice in echoing the praises of the victors. The clas- 
sicists, however, it is well known, then gained the day, although 
at the present moment the parties are again together by the 
ears, and the streets of Lutetia echo to the war cry of the 
angry combatants. With respect to old Rotrou, however, he 
had more method and less imagination than his Spanish masters. 
His pieces are remarkable for a rapid succession of incidents ; 
and therefore far preferable to the frigid explanatory exordiums, 
for which French dramatic composition became afterwards so 
very remarkable. The works of Rotrou, with one exception, 
though its visitations on the stage are few and far between, 
are now entirely shelved, and seldom read ;—they are, in fact, 
quite obsolete. 

Next came Corneille, who was a thorough ‘savant.’ He 
drew a strict line of demarcation between tragedy and comedy. 
The dramatic law of this writer, however militant against 
nature, has, like the Salic or any other famous law in France, com- 
manded an implicit and blind obedience, even to our own days. 
Corneille sacrificed truth, plot, incident, circumstance,—all the 
materials and appliances of his art, to a pompous, cold, hyper- 
bolical diction, which was never consonant with nature, and 
which, therefore, shocks every reader who can boast the pos- 
session of the slightest particle of taste. But the huge bladder- 
like inflations of Corneille have remained with our Gallic 
neighbours as true types of the true sublime. 

Racine had not the genius of the preceding writer, but he 
had more grace, more sensibility, more taste. At Versailles, 
the ‘Cour du Grand Roi,’ he had been accustomed to see 
things ‘en beau,’ and hence his characters are always ‘ gar- 
mented in courtly graces.’ In all their movements, whether of 
levity or passion, the same statue-like sternness of face and 
stiffness of manner and gait is observable. In this respect 
they remind us forcibly of the paintings of the Dutch painters, 
where man, woman, and child, burgomaster and peasant, even 
the very dogs, horses, and other beasts, are similarly remark- 
able for stubbornness of gravity in figure and face. Racine 
certainly fixed the balance in favour of the ‘beau classi- 
~. From this moment the cause of nature was lost; and 

oltaire, who might have retrieved this error, so fatal for 
the ascendancy of genius; who had both the pretension and 
the right to work a path for himself, servilely submitted 
to follow the chariot wheels of his triumphant predecessor. 

He 
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He studied only to complete what was called stage-effect ; and 
with him, moreover, originated the contemptible practice, now 
so prevalent in France, and once so much so in this country, 
(and which the Irish Triumvirate justly call ¢ blarneying John 
Bull,’) of flattering the passions, and pouring incense on the 
high ‘altar of popular vanity. 

With all their defects, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire merit 
a considerable portion of their renown. But the titles of their 
works should be changed ; they are, in fact, poems in dialogue. 
In their perusal, however, it is observable, that the authors have 
mistaken the means for the end; for they have considered the 
construction of the verse as the most essential portion of their 
undertaking. This has been elaborately polished, while force, 
vigour, plot, and conception have been thrown into secondary 
positions ;—but how can the building, though its materials be of 
the most costly Parian marble, stand in its’ erected beauty, if 
the foundation be not firm and sure? 

Perhaps the cause of the error into which the three writers 
above-named have fallen, may be found in the natural tendency 
of talent to struggle with difficulties. There are very few 
greater than the construction of good French verses. The 
French language is ‘ sourde,’—abounding in mute and nasal 
syllables, and ‘entirely destitute of accent. The tragic verse 
of twelve syllables, with its forced cadence, is monotonous on 
account of the.repose which is always reproduced at the same 
intervals ; and the want of accent ‘renders the use of rhyme 
necessary, whilst the measure must be made so musical that the 
least accustomed ear may at once perceive it. All these diffi- 
culties were overcome by Racine, who produced the most 
harmonious verses. But still the greatest obstacle remains 
unmentioned—the poverty of the language. Dramatic law 
excludes a great number of words used in conversation, and 
only admits those which are denominated ‘ nodles.’—The w ords, 
being thus sedulously selected for harmonious effect, produce 
that abominable emphatic nasal intonation which is insepa- 
rable from the recitation of French poetry, but which makes so 
murvellous and noble a consequence to an observance of the 
‘ noblesse convenue.’ Art thus reigns paramount,—Nature is 
banished, and the impassioned, eagle- winged flights of tragedy 
are impeded—it being, as it were, caged upin a golden prison— 

taught like a parrot to utter fine sugared compliments—and sing 
for the amusement of mawkish sentimentalists and amorous and 
softly sighing fashionables. Heaven and earth !—if Sh: ikspeare 
had been so shackled, we should never have witnessed the rav ings 
of the Moor—the tenderness of Juliet—the bloodthirsty insatiable 
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vengeance of Shylock—the mad ambition of Macbeth—the 
melancholy and madness of Hamlet! Falstaff could have never 
been delineated, for there is little of the ‘noblesse convenue 
des mots’ in his mouth—though a noblesse of afar higher order 
—that of truth and nature. And where would have been the 
Sir Andrews and Sir Tobys—the Slenders and Shallows—the 
Petruchios and Katherines—the Benedicks and Faulcon- 
bridges? Where would have been the soldier Pierre, and the 
pining Jaffier—or the hapless,-heart-broken Monimia? Where 
Greedy the liquorice-lipped, and Overreach the villain ?—where 
the hundred other dramas, the proudest, loftiest intellectual 
monuments of this nation, which the students of Germany 
study with as much enthusiasm as our own countrymen ponder 

over the immortal remains of Grecian and Roman art? Schiller, 
in the humility of real genius, called himself one of the hum- 
blest of the admirers of Shakspeare ! How different is this from 
the vain-glorious carpings and sneerings of the proud French- 
man! Géthe arrived at his perfection by the intense study of 
our dramatic writers. Schlegel and Tieck*are the best of the 
eulogistic commentators on Shakspeare and his contemporaries 
—and we have had the good fortune to hear the latter of these 
gentlemen give the most masterly and impassioned recitation 
of more than one play of the immortal Bard of Avon. The 
French translations of Shakspeare are so many burlesques— 
it is impossible to render him into that tongue. If for 
his natural and obvious language they substitute conven- 
tional terms, they spoil him—if they render him by general 
meanings and periods, it is not a translation—the fact is, their 
dialect is not sufficiently ample for the purpose of embracing 
the words and idiom of Shakspeare. It is far otherwise 
with the Germans—Tieck and Schlegel have rendered him line 
for line, term for term, and word for word. What is more 
strange, the Germans have done the same thing with Aristo- 
phanes—and proof greater than this of power in language can- 
not possibly be adduced. 

But the French are not the only people who are confined by 
the ‘noblesse convenue.’ ‘The Spaniards have it in a small, the 
Italians in a large, degree. Inthe * Carmagnola’ of Manzoni, 
there is. a passage which contains the words, ‘ J/lustrissimo 
Senato’—and this became a subject for much wit and sarcasm 
against the poor author. And wherefore? Because the term 
* Jllustrissimo’ is used in all addresses on the backs of letters. 
—What would these witlings have said to Shakspeare’s line— 

* To suckle fools and chronicle small beer’? 
especially were they to see the last word emblazoned on the sign- 
post 
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post of every low hedge-pothouse ? It was a remark of Lord 
Chatham’s, and equally so of Mr. Burke’s, that the occasional use 
of low words does not detract from the dignity of true eloquence. 
However Mr. Canning, in his usual spirit of rhetoric, may have 
rounded his periods in avoidance of such meannesses—the 
examples of Shakspeare—the elder dramatists, and the two 
greatest orators of England, not to forget the greatest orator of 
ancient Greece, are sufficient authority for the fact—and long 
may England remain unnoted for its noblesse convenue des mots ! 
But to return to our immediate subject. Some authors have 
succeeded well in disguising the defects necessarily incidental 
to French versification. Some have even made them the 
source of beauties of a superior order; but the success is so 
difficult of attainment that the instances are scanty in number; 
and though the relief thus afforded to the current of versification 
only makes more apparent the smooth imperturbable monotony 
in the composition, even in the present day a certain number and 
order of ideas are wholly excluded from the drama; For instance: 
a hero of tragedy must not be killed with a pistol—this would 
be a degrading death, and incompatible with tragedy. A 
pistol being noted down as an unworthy instrument, the use of 
the dagger, or the poniard, is most rigidly exacted. Poison may 
be given to the mimic prince in a cup, but not ina glass. If 
the kind of poison be to be described—mention must of neces- 
sity be made, of herbal, and not mineral poison—the latter 
being unrecognized by the dignity of tragedy—the word 
arsenic would instantly damn the best written of plays. Even 
in comedy—where the phraseology should certainly be more 
assimilated to the common parlance of life—we meet with the 
same ridiculous ‘recherché’ mode of expression. Casimir 
de la Vigne, in his ‘ Ecole des Vieillards,’ has not dared to call 
a hackney coach by ‘ facre’—no less a phrase than ‘ Char nume- 
roté ! hasbeen employed. Why not call things by their simple 
names ?—Is it not poetical to do so? We are sceptical enough 
to think that simplicity is the very essence of poetry ;—on 
ordinary occasions especially, why be strikingly singular in 
our phraseology—is it not an evidence of better taste to 
conform with the world, if we are to live in it? 
..«.....+ Hé faut-il tant tourner autour du pot? 
Ils me font aussi dire des mots longs d'une toise ! 

Passion has always one word for its expression ; that word is 
generally the first in occurrence—the most brief—the most true— 
the most energetic—the most effective. If this word be rejected, 
because it rhymes harshly, or is too common, what becomes of 
Nature, Truth, Eloquence, Poetry? Talma, in his recita- 
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tion, strove hard not only to hide the rhyme, but to relieve the 
monotony of versification. His manner of declamation re- 
sembled conversation, and to the purists of France was matter 
for severe criticism. This great actor, who prolonged the exis- 
tence of classical tragedy, certainly possessed the secret of 
throwing great vigour and show of nature into his declamation, 
with which his acting most aptly corresponded ; this, however, 
oftentimes was done contrary to the author’s intentions. A 
celebrated poet once observed to him with great naiveté, « that 
he recited his verses so well, that he did not know them again.’ 
For this mot, however, we will not vouch, as there is one very 
like it in an early page of Joe Miller; but there, not a poet, but 
a member of parliament, observes (in allusion to his speeches) 
to a newspaper reporter ; he did not recognize his old friends 
on the following morning, when reading the journal, they were 
so well dressed ! 

The exclamation of ‘Qui nous délivra des Grecs et des 
Romains,’ has, from a very old date, been uttered in France ; 
but it is only very recently, that the eyes of the nation have 
been opened to the exaggeration of style—the empty pomp of 
diction, and the outrages against nature, so visible throughout 
the works of its old dramatists. But as a counterbalance to 
the new doctrines, it must be observed, that the fastidiousness 
so prevalent in France, on account of the che sapness and classi- 

cal tone of general education, forces the majority of the people 
to a blind worship of the unities, and the old style ; whilst from 
their natural character, our Gallic neighbours are more alive to 
the ridiculous in everything, and they can more easily satirize a 
slight defect, than perceive and admire a broad beauty. Their 
grand axiom seems to be, ‘tl n’y a gu’un pas du sublime au 
ridicule ;> on this ground the arguments and criticisms of the 
purists and classicists are established; and thus it may readily 
be supposed that the discovery of the true sublime is an incident 
of the rarest occurrence. ‘These facts are not only unfavour- 
able to, but absolutely militate against all improv ement. 

If the French boast of their literature, they point to 
Racine as the model for harmonious poetry : when they have 
done that, they have already arrived at the goal of national 
literary pride, and cannot move further. When, however, they 
wish to make a comparison with a foreigne r,—Shakspeare, for 
instance, they think to ensure to themselves a safe victory, by 
calling their logical powers to work out a negative proof. They 
examine minutely their adversary, word by word, phrase by 
phrase, sentence by sentence, and period by period. They 
scrutinize simile, figure, metaphor, and trope; then they prove 
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that such a word is inapt, such a simile obscure, such a meta- 
phor incomplete, such a trope unjust, such a line lame of one 
foot, and such another clipped of two; and therefore, they con- 
clude, with these many outrageous errors and faults, it were 
indecent to reckon the Bard of Avon on an equal scale with 
those first-grade immortals, Messrs. Racine and Corneille. 
This is to be good judges, and w onder-making logicians truly, 
only they lack a litile fairness—that is all. They have adjudged 
Shakspeare by his defects, while they praise Messrs. Racine 
and Corneille’ by their beauties ! ! Defects against beauties ! 
We ask them on their consciences—as men of honour—will 
they swear to the fairness, to the justice of that position? 
Human nature is at best but frail; the noblest of mankind have 
their alloy of faults ; Shakspeare had his; the very Angels of 
Heaven have theirs in the superior presence of their Maker ; 
but is it not insolence in men to judge beings of a superior 
order; is it not abominable in them to talk of the merits or de- 
merits of a mind which their weak ken cannot sean, and who is 
a far mightier spirit than any who ever visited the temples of 
their base worship ? 

But we must descend from’ our high flight. The reasoning 
employed by the Purists and Classicists of France is not an 
argumentum ad absurdum in essence only, but even in appear- 
ance; and the folly of the process would certainly strike them 
as forcibly as-it does every one else, did they not proceed so 
‘ entourbillonés ala téte.’ Is-not their process of adjudication 
something similar to the manner of the anatomist who has lost, 
in the abstraction of his science, all love for the fine arts, or for 
beauty, and who will not suffer his friend to enjoy for one moment 
the sight of a piece of statuary, or the form of a lovely, breathing 
living woman, without running into an interminable and dis- 
gusting description of muscles, tendons, bones, arteries, and 
veins which certainly lie concealed beneath the spotless surface 
of the ivory skin? But will this mode of criticising works of 
genius promote genius? We answer firmly, and decidedly, 
never; it will impede it, and to impede genius is to compel it 
to a retrograde movement. A strict attention to the minutiz of 
any matter will make a good official, but will never form a 
master mind. Ask the miner if he has ever ascended the lofty 
mountain peaks, and he will answer, ‘Alas, no! my days have 
been spent in the dark bowels of the earth, and my hands have 
been employed from childhood in the slow, sweating, wearing 
process of perforating the hard rock, whence I am compelled to 
gather the scattered grains of ore for the luxurious purposes of 
a hard master.’ Ask again the high-blooded enthusiastic moun- 
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taineer, if he will become a toiling habitant of the low valley, 
and with a look of scorn he will answer, ‘ Never! I love the 
mountain tops too well for change. I love to look on the “ earth 
oer-gazing”’ hills, to drink at their waterfalls, and wander amidst 
their pathless forests ; I love to hail the bright morning star, 
and watch the first broad gush of day-light from the opening 
east; I love to see the mighty Day- God sink in the distant waves 
of the west, to repose his calm, languishing, and weary form, 
that he may rise again to pour life-blood and the fire of ‘liberty 
into the veins of our hardy mountaineers, who will never ap- 

roach the habitations of the dwellers of the v alley, lest they 
coors as tame, as slothful, and as servile as themselves: I 
cast your offer to the winds!’ The miner is the fit emblem of 
the grovelling critic ; the mountain resident, of a lofty-minded 
child of genius. Would Shakspeare have ever learnt the art of 
wielding the charmed rod of the high souled Prospero, had his 
thoughts been daily wedded to the mechanical operations of the 
Printer’s Devil? 

For a considerable period the work of La Harpe was to the 
critics of France what the Code of Justinian was to her law- 
yers. The Revolution came, and swept away both the one and 
the other. Since the peace, the perusal of foreign works has 
been more general—and some new spirits have even dared to 
say, that there are good things in the world besides the works 
of Racine and Corneille. They have admired Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson, Calderon and the Faust, and have absolutely gone 
the length of attempting a reformation of the drama. ‘Public 
opinion having been, like political institutions, regenerated b 
the great revolution—and the old schools of criticism and phi- 
losophy having lost their crushing influence—the alterations 
introduced have not met with total failure. The opposition to 
the alterations however was certainly mitigated by the previous 
introduction of the melodrame, which had not been considered 
of sufficient importance to alarm the jealousy of the old hard- 
hearted rhéteurs, who fancied they possessed a divine com- 
mission for the preservation of good taste, and the melodrame 
was therefore saved, on account of its insignificance, from the 
doom of a sweeping condemnation. By degrees the eyes of 
the populace became accustomed to the monstrous sight of the 
occasional murder of the unities. ‘Those of time ‘and place 
gave way to romantic incidents, uncurbed by the one and the 
other—and these were absolutely witnessed more than once on 
the stage of the Zhédtre Francais, and yet fire fell not from 
heaven to burn away all remembrance of acts so impious, and a 
place of such sacrilegious abomination ! 

Strange 
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Strange to say, however, the high priests of classical intoler- 
ance have been the first to turn renegados to their religion 
—and to swear truth and fealty on the new raised altar of 
Romance—or, to speak less allegorically, the classicists have 
been the first to manufacture articles for the consumption of 
the market so newly and so opportunely opened for competition. 
But it is to be regretted, that no individual imbued with 
commanding talent has yet appeared to uphold the cause of 
romance. ‘This, however, is the least unfortunate part of the 
matter—for it is still more to be regretted that the reform thus 
introduced should be levelled rather against the severity of forms 
than the ‘style de convention,’—and hereby comes more evil 
than good—as this even more than the former error, militates 
against the dictates of Nature. The ‘ hewers of wood and carriers 
of water’ of current literature—who have, by the sweat of their 
brow, to procure their daily sustenance, have imagined that 
success is more certainly ensured by pampering the dominant 
fashion in the fabrication of their fancy webs; —but the webs 
in this respect are vile imitations of those w rought by a superior, 
though a passed away order of workmen. It would be in vain 
to look among them for original powers of invention—individual 
resources are gone and exhausted—apish imitation is the order 
of the day. 

Plagiarism is, indeed, the prominent feature in French litera- 
ture—coarse plagiarism, which the utterers are pleased to call 
‘originalité du hasard,—but the sobriquet is like the names 
in French cookery, which are used to conceal poor ingredients 
—unwholesome and unpalatable, save for the inundation of 
deleterious sauce. ‘This is more particularly observable in the 
drama. Like all base coin, however, the plagiarised drama 
seldom answers the purposes of the utterer, or of the public. 
Servile imitation can at best only produce a hybrid style of 
composition, void of distinctive character, and ruinous to taste 
and to invention. A foreign author at the present moment is 
only studied according to the quantity of hints which his wri- 
tings can afford—and the truth is, that this is the great secret 
of the popularity in France of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. We 
once advised a young literary Frenchman, already known for 
some academical successes, to study Calderon ; the answer was, 
(though a very mistaken one)— ‘Pshaw! he is a man from 
whom nothing can be taken.’ This single expression will prove 
how miserably dramatic literature has fallen in France; how 
woefully it has become a ‘ métier.. A merchant from Man- 
chester or Birmingham could not have expressed himself other- 
wise had he been speaking of iron-ware or cottons ! 


Thus 
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Thus far we have spoken of tragedy; but the self-same ob- 
servations may almost be applied to comedy, although it has 
attained a greater degree of perfection. Besides Moliére, who 
is the Musagetes in that department, there are sufficiently ce- 
lebrated names. Regnard, Lesage, Beaumarchais would have 
severally upholden the celebrity of French comedy, even had 
Moliére never existed. National prudery has proscribed a great 
number of the ‘chef-d’ceuvres,’ and the government has also 
thinned the list considerably—so that the ‘ Repertoire’ consists 
of old pieces which are constantly repeated, but yet fail not, 
owing to the inimitable skill.of Mademoiselle Mars, to draw very 
crowded houses. In the comedies of living authors we observe 
the same habit of copying not from life and nature, but from 
books. The dialogue may be more or less witty, but we may 
look in vain for new portraitures of manners or novel deline- 
ations of folly or vice. Human nature has been and always 
will be the same ; yet it varies in vice and folly in like manner 
as the human body, which, though essentially the same, is yet 
subject toa succession of diseases widely differing—diametrically 
opposite in their characteristics, But there is this to be 
generally said in extenuation of the comic writers of France, 
that whilst policy forbids a true delineation of national manners, 
the jealousy of public authority will not allow the most distant 
allusion to private character. 

The faults then of French dramatic literature are want of 
imagination—absence of truth,—and their faith in the ‘ style 
convenu ;'—its merits are purity of diction, judiciousness of 
plan, and a tact at arrangement, so as to throw the faults into 
a dark shade by a bold relief of the beauties. ‘These defects 
and merits were also observable to us in Sgricci’s Improvisatore 
effusions ; but if rapid execution be the highest of merits, then 
the greatest praise was certainly due to that performer, who in 
two hours would arrange and compose a tragedy, which, to an 
ordinary individual, would be the labour of a twelvemonth. 

We might confirm our opinions and considerably lengthen 
this article by taking under review those names which daily 
shew forth in such flaming colours in the ‘Affiches des Spectacles,’ 
but we may hereafter find : a more fitting opportunity : for the pre- 
sent we shall satisfy ourselves, and we hope our readers, bya few 
observations on the two or three principal writers of the drama. 

And first, with respect to M. Lemercier. This gentleman is 
equally remarkable for his faults and beauties. His verses are 
harsh and ungraceful, but they have vigour and originality ; 
his plots, though sometimes extravagant, unequal, and ridi- 
culous, can always boast the attraction of novelty. He never 
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wearies or exhausts the spectator’s patience, which is the case 
and besetting sin with nineteen-twentieths of the modern 
writers for the stage. Neither success nor failure have any 
extraordinary or immoderate effect upon his mind. Though 
not far advanced in age, he has composed more than thirty 
pieces, none of which are without merit, and many deserve the 
highest and most un qualified praise.. The author, however, is 
hovering between the opposite confines of classicism and roman- 
ticism, “having visited them in turn and found them to be 
equally pleasant places of abode. His ardent imagination would 
have loved to run and revel amid the fairy scenes of romance 
and the deliciousness of nature; but some extraordinary fatality 
seemed to attach him towards the flat Dutch-garden-fashioned 
plains and pleasure-grounds of classical composition. ‘The fact 
is, the greater portion of his works are planned on the rigorous 
model of Greek tragedy. Of these the Clovis and Agamemnon 
are the best; the latter has effected his election to the bench 
of French Academicians. But both are inferiot to his forcible 
and every way admirable ‘ Pinto,’ on which the imperial as well 
as the royal censors placed their ominous veto. The conspiracy 
which placed the Duke of Braganza on the throne of Portugal 
is the subject of action, and never was political, passion-working 
intrigue more truly and powerfully described than by the pen 
of this writer. The Duke’s character is a masterly delineation. 
He is a careléss, idle, well-intentioned man, who only decides 
on placing himself at the head of the conspiracy, that he may 
save his friends. He contrasts admirably with Pinto his 
steward, who is the spirit of scheming ambition, finally tri- 
umphing over the fears of the conspirators and the irresolution 
of his master. Schlegel, though not partial to the French 
theatre, warmly eommenda the works of Lemercier, while he 
informs us of the existence of an unpublished drama from his 
pen, on the celebrated ‘ Journée des Dupes.’ This has been 
since published, and is a just counterpart to the vigorously 
conceived ‘ Pinto.” The author has there shewn how the 
slightest accidents in politics may produce the most important 
events. The ‘ Journée des Dupes’ is justly celebrated in the 
annals of France, as on that day the first politician of Europe 
drank his enchanted draught at the Fountain of Power, which 
infused into his sinews that Titanic strength whereby he w as SO 
long enabled to uphold with increased splendour the before 
weakened and tottering fabric of the empire of France. 

In a style less elevated, but in which he is perfect, M. Theo- 
dore Leclerq has evinced so considerable a dramatic conception 
and powers, as to be reckoned a worthy rival of the French 
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Academician. The popularity of the seven volumes of Comedies 
which he so modestly denominates ‘ Proverbes,’ is sufficiently 
evident, from the numerous editions of the work, and the newly- 
risen fashion for the ‘ Comédies de Société ;’ and certainly no 
where is there to be founda happier or more witty description of 
society, than is contained in the ‘ Proverbes’ inquestion. They 
overrun with the ‘ ridjcule du Salon,’ which, at the same time, 
is delivered in Sheridanian language, and perfectly free from 
splenetic feelings. ‘Their distinguishing features are the entire 
absence, in appearance, of any premeditated system and the 
nicest truth of delineation. M. Lec lerg is falsely accused of 
drawing his portraits from the exclusive circles of the ‘ Faux- 
bourg St. Germain,’ as though he would not condescend to stoop 
so low as the Bourgeoisie, whose absurdities are the more 
apparent from being concealed with less tact than is usually 
employed in elev rated life. The * Paysans,’ however, with some 
other sketches, prove the writer’s power in the delineation of 
low life. ‘The most remarkable of his Proverbes is the ‘ Jury,’ 
from which may be seen how all branches of political rights are 
comprehended in France, In forty pages are given twelve 
characters, which are so exquisitely drawn, that any one who 
has lived a month in Paris could with precision point out the 
originals of the dramatis persona. Perhaps a more refined 
gaiety is discoverable in the ‘ Soirées de Neuilly,’ which com- 
plete the picture of manners left unfinished by M. Leclerg. 
The next and last person on whom we shall say a few 
words is M. Scribe. This gentleman’s reputation has been 
manufactured in about twelve years. His first work was (we 
think we are right) ‘Ze Nouveau Pourceaugnac,’ very gay 
and entertaining certainly, but by no means new in conception, 
having been exhausted and forgotten with Palissot’s forgotten 
pieces. Invention is by no means M. Scribe’s distinguishing 
talent, he being in the daily habit of borrowing from every one, 
without regard to character, or scruple as to the qui antity of 
matter borrow ed. But then he so improves on these plagiarisms 
that his claims to possession assume some appearance of justice. 
In this he acts similarly to Virgil, who converted his borrowed 
ore into purest gold. When Molie ‘re took matter from Bergerac, 
he asserted that he only laid hands on what was his own: M. 
Scribe takes that to which he has not the same claim; he takes, 
moreover, equally from the dead and the living; from the good, 
bad, and indifferent. Though he oftentimes gives offence b 
his poachings and petty larcenies, yet his thefts, all the while, 
are managed with the dexterity of real wit and talent. The 
pickpocket may be oftentimes so fashionably dressed as to 
deceive 
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deceive the multitude as to the nature of his calling :—e. g. 
M. Scribe. 

It is said, that not one of the numerous productions bearing 
his name, was the produce of that gentleman’s unaided efforts. 
He receives all new pieces, seizes the first idea, changes the 
plan, developes the plot, and almost recomposes the dialogue. 
This is done with such tact, wit, and humour, that no one has 
the courage to reclaim his own. The thing is then published 
in the joint names of M. Scribe and the original schemer, the 
profit is divided, the honour is exclusively M. Scribe’s. No 
one better understands the art of adaptation ‘for the conc eptions 
of others; no one is less desirous of literary fame; no one 
better knows the caprices of that public for which he works ; 
no one more scientifically tickles their palate and their vanity ; 
and no one puts more money into his pocket. 

This Joint Stock Association of Scribe and Co. have pro- 
duced a prodigious number of little pieces and vaudevilles of the 
most interesting character, and which reflect the greatest pos- 
sible credit on the head of the firm. M. Scribe has already 
made the fortune of the Gymnase, revived the Opéra Comique, 
and succeeded in producing a real pantomime in place of the 
eternal ‘ entrechats’ at the Académie de la Musique. 

It is to be regretted that talents of so extraordinary a character 
have been only applied hitherto to vaudevilles and operas, which, 
though seen ofice with pleasure, fatigue on a second represen- 
tation, and can never be read. M. Scribe might, had he so 
chosen, have depicted nature in detail; but he has preferred 
light, shewy, ephemeral sketches. His method must now 
be too confirmed to be altered; though, if it were possible, 
he would add considerably to his fame—a consummation about 
which he seems to be most careless and unconcerned. His 
Valérie is not equal to his Somnambule, Mariige de Raison, 
&c. But with all his faults, M. Scribe is decidedly the first 
comic writer whom France possesses. 

The censorship was an extinguisher to genius. M. Scribe sur- 
vived its poisonous influence, but many died under the full inflic- 
tion of the plague. It is impossible i in this country to conceive its 
galling tyranny. Six individuals formed the conclave du Théatre, 
They cut and carved and ruined the pieces submitted to their in- 
spection, without the slightest feeling of mercy. ‘Their shrewd- 
ness in scenting out allusions against government and governors 
was so surprising as to surprise the very governors themselv es, 
and to be equalled by no individual on rec ord save the too sensi- 
tive and far-visioned Dogberry :—they were probably the per- 
sonages typified by the long-sighted gentleman of the Fairy A me 
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These bourreaux, however, proscribed ‘ Tibere,’ set their con- 
demnatory seal on § Pinto, and attempted to strangle ‘ La 
Démence de Charles VII.’ at its birth. They forbade all subjects 
which the French history is capable of furnishing—save those 
contained in its apocryphal portion, It was high treason to say 
that Hugh Capet was an usurper, which, to our weak com- 
prehensions, seems the perfection of political sophistry. 

This disgraceful persecution by the censorship, commenced 
under Napoleon, was adopted by the milder ‘ régime’ of legiti- 
macy, which even refined upon the system, by hiring needy 
w retches to witness theatrical representations, and report whether 
sedition lurked in the actors’ dresses and in the scenic decora- 
tions of the stage? as though the former had been “ Guy 
Fawkeses’’ in disguise, and that stage the fatal cellar where the 
grand gunpowder explosion was to take place, and to blow to 
atoms Aristocracy—Monarchy—Bourbonism—and France ! 

To give one instance of the ‘Star Chamber’ Proceedings of 
the oligarchical censorship, the following fact will suffice: In 
the MS. of a play (where the stage-director ordered the scenic 
representation of a ‘ Village market- place’) the following note 
was inserted in red ink—* Granted, provided there be no church 
painted therein!” 

As a set off to this, however, we have the chaste Susannah 
—unencumbered by base habiliments or dress—figuring in a 
melodrame ; whilst at the opera, we have Adam and Eve cum 
ceteris, and in puris naturalibus ;—we have a Patriarch singing 
forth the Ten Commandments, in a piece where the Almighty 
is a principal character. Can anything be more licentious, 
infamous, or disgusting? Yet these were the happy fruits of a 
liberal, a wise, and a well-informed Censorship !—ls it, we ask, 
to be re-established in France ? 


Arr. IV.—Die Dorier. Vier Biicher von Karl Otfried Miller. 
The Dorians by C. O. Miller. 2 vols. 


U may be said that the principal German books on subjects 
appertaining to ancient history, which have been published of 
late years, are Niebuhr’s Roman History » Boeckh’s Public Eco- 
nomy of Athens, Creuzer’s Mythology, Wachsmuth’s Antiquities 
cf Greece, and Miller’ s works on the Dorians and Etruscans. 
Of these the three first are alone accessible to an English reader ; 
the latter, indeed, only through a French translation: while of 
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the others, no detailed account, still less any translation, has 
yet appeared; an omission which, as far as one is concerned, 
we shall attempt to supply in the present article. 

Otfried Miller was a pupil of Boeckh, the celebrated pro- 
fessor of Berlin, a man distinguished for his intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the different departments of ancient learning, and 
who has probably done more, by his instruction and writings, 
for promoting the knowledge of Grecian history and antiquities, 
than any other man living. While a student at Berlin, Miller 
wrote a treatise on the island of A/gina, embracing a great variety 
of subjects, and shewing a wonderful extent of reading and 
familiarity with ancient authors for so young aman. It was 

ublished in the year 1817, under the title of ginetica; and 


1s composed in that singular dialect which is “produced by 


ancient Latin being engrafted on modern German. His next 


work was on a more confined, though, perhaps, more difficult 
subject, viz.—the interpretation of the famous architectural 
inscription, containing a report of the unfinished state of the 
temple of Minerva Polias on the Acropolis of Athens. This 
book, of which a large part has been sopented by Mr. Rose, 
iv his collection of Inscriptions (p. 145. sqq.), and which has 
now been rather superseded by the labours of Mr. Boeckh, was 


entitled Minerva Poliadis Sacra. 1n the same year the author 
put forth the first volume of a lar ger work on the “ History of 
Greek ‘Tribes and Cities ;”’ containing a number of learned 
and ingenious dissertations on many different subjects of early 
Grecian history, not very closely connected with each other ; 
but which he comprehended under the title of Orchomenus 
and the Minyans.” It contains an ample account of the 
country and primitive inhabitants of Boeotia, as well as of their 
religious and heroic mythology; and traces the Minyans in 
their successive settlements in Thessaly, Lemnos, Laconia, 
Thera, &c. ‘There is likewise a valuable dissertation on the 
Geography of Baeotia, as well as anew map of the N. E. part of 
Greece. Of this series, the work placed at the head of our article, 
forms the second and third volumes: and it is of these that we 
propose to give an account, omitting the former volume, which, 
from its miscellaneous nature and its want of connexion w ith 
the succeeding work, does not so well suit our present purpose. 
The work on the "Dorians is divided into four books. The 
first, after a general introduction on the tribes which inhabited 
the north-eastern frontiers of Greece, contains a history of the 
Doric race from the earliest times, to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. In giving the history of a “whole race or 
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tribe, the author does not, of course, enter minutely into the 
separate history of each state or city of that tribe: for instance, 
he does not give a particular account of the share which Sparta 
took in the Persian war; but he is occupied chiefly in ascer- 
taining the migrations of the Dorians, their territorial con- 
quests, their relations to other races, and the political measures 
which were common to the whole race. ‘The second book 
enters upon the wide and misty regions of mythology; in 
which the author expatiates with’ evident delight. His know- 
ledge of the subject is no less exact than extensive; and he 
has succeeded in throwing a light oa the early history and 
condition of the Dorians which few who have formed their 
notions of such inquiries from the works of Bryant and his 
followers would easily believe. We do not, however, mean to 
assert that Mr, Miiller’s differ from every mythological discus- 
sion that was ever written, in being free from fanciful com- 
binations and groundless olesion, His chief positions are, 
that Apollo was originally and exclusive ly a god of the Doric race; 
that his worship was by them, and by them only, together with 
the kindred worship of Diana, introduced into the religion of 
Greece ; and that Hercules was, in like manner, the national 
hero of the Dorians, being the fabulous ancestor of their noble 
families, the Heraclide ; and, after the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese, mixed up and incorporated with the mythology of an 
Argive hero, to whose attributes and exploits his own bore a 
resemblance. ‘The third book is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the whole work, being dedicated to an account of the political 
institutions of the different states of Doric origin. Under this 
head are discussed the different gradations of rank, such as 
bondsmen, subjects, freemen, &c.; the public assemblies, ma- 
gistrates, the public economy, civil and criminal laws, and 
military institutions of all the Doric states. The contents 
of the fourth and last book are of a more miscellaneous kind. 
It treats of the architecture, dress, food, education, and do- 
mestic institutions ge nerally; of the music, dancing, and 
dramatic literature of various Doric states, chiefly the Spartans ; 
and the whole concludes with a character of the Dorians in 
general, and the several Doric states in particular. An Ap- 
pendix follows, with a very valuable article on the ancient geo- 
graphy of the Peloponnese ; adissertation on the‘ HpaxAcias or epic 
poems on the adventures of Hercules, with a collection of the 
fragments extant: chronological tables from the Doric in- 
vasion to the end of the eighty-seventh olympiad (429 B. C.), 
and a discussion on the Doric dialect, and its various modifica- 
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tions. ‘There is moreover a map of the Peloponnese at the time 
of the Peloponnesian war; prepared, with the greatest care 
and learning, from ancient and modern authorities 

The reader must already see that the present article would 
swell to a most disproportionate size, and that there would 
be a mutiny among the Foreign Reviewers, if we were to 
endeavour to go regularly through the work before us. We 
are therefore compelled to follow the rules of the poet rather 
than the painter; to attempt a sketch of those among Mr. 
Miiller’s opinions and discussions, which appear most prominent 
and worthy of notice, and explain the principal merits and 
defects of his style of reasoning and inquiry. 

The introduction contains a brief account of the nations 
which, in the earliest times, dwelt upon the northern frontiers of 
Greece. These were the Illyrians, the Macedonians, a branch 
of the Illyrian nation,* the Thessalians, probably of the same 
national stock, the Phrygians on the Macedosiap coast, the 
Thracians, the ancient Hellenes, the Acheans and Ionians, 
which three races had probably a national affinity;+ the 
Minyans, and the fabulous nation of Hylleans. The author 
makes some interesting remarks on the language and religion 
of several of these tribes; which, as he remarks, are the most 
ancient records of history. He is likewise of opinion that the 
existence of the Pelasgi, both in Greece and Italy, is the only 

way of accounting for the resemblance between the Latin and 
Greek languages. - The way being thus cleared, we are next 
introduced to the Dorians in the earliest settlements to which 
our historical memorials enable us to trace them, viz. Hestizotis 

Thessaly, The precise extent of their possessions in this 
quarter cannot, of course, be ascertained, nor probably did they 
long remain unaltered. Generally, however, it may be said, 


* This position having been attacked in a German Review of the Dorier, the author 
has since published a separate treatise on the Macedonians, in which he enters at length 
into the early history of that nation. In a line from the "Hora: of Hesiod (Gaisf. frag. 88.) 
vii dim, Mayenra Maxsdeva 6 ixorioxdeuny, Mr. Miller, p. 4. proposes Maxsdyev 6 iaau- 
xteuny. We see no objection to the common reading, believing that the « being the first 
syllable of the foot, may be pronounced long. Mr. Gaisford reads Maxxdéva. See Index 
in v., and Blomfield ad Callim. Hymn. Del. 167, Addend. At any rate Mr. Muller's 
alteration is inadmissible: for Constantinus, who quotes the verses, says, Maxsdovia # xwon 
avonarln awe Maxsdoves , not Maxidvev. In the ins ription and oracle in Pausanias, cited 
by the Bishop of London, the Paris MS. has Maxsdeviag and Maxsdevss, i. 13. 3. and vii. 
8: 9. ed. Bekker. 

+ Dorus, Xuthus, and AZolus were called the sons of Hellen ; and Xuthus was fabled 
to have had two sons, Acheus and lon. The person who invented this genealogy, whether 
the author of the "Hsia, or some earlier poet, must therefore have supposed that the 
Ionians and Acheans were kindred races. See Miller’s Mythologie, p.179. Bura, too, 
the Achean city, was said to have been founded by Bura, adaughter of Jon, Pausan, vii. 
25, 8. Bekker. 
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they occupied the northern part of Thessaly, afterwards called 
Perrhebia, including the valley of the Peneus, and the high 
ground to the north, ‘and east, viz. the rugged sides of Olympus 
and Ossa. Their immediate neighbours to the south were 
probably the fabulous nation of the Lapithe ; and to the north- 
west the Perrhebians. It was from these settlements that the 
Doric migration to Crete probably took place. It is, as the author 
remarks, most extraordinary and unexampled in the history of 
Grecian colonies, that a rude mountain people, with no national 
connections, no invitations, no prospects of succour, should 
undertake a voyage from the coast of Thessaly to the island of 
Crete. The fact is, however, expressly attested by Andron,* 
and is supported by some mythological statements. And the 
difficulties of accounting for many circumstances connected 
with the subsequent condition of Crete, are much greater than 
that of admitting this adventurous expedition; e. g., the well- 
known pride of the Greeks in their colonies would never have 
suffered any Peloponnesian city to forget that it was the parent 
state of Crete. It seems, moreover, unphilosophical to suppose 
that barbarous nations, when pressed by hunger, or the sword, 
always entered into the most prudential calculations as to the 
means of bettering their condition. The Dorians appear from 
Herodotus to have next moved southward to the foot of Pindus; 
but the statement of that historian that they were ‘ there called 
the Macedonian nation,’ 7. ¢. (as it appears,) were identical 
with the Macedonians, is very properly rejected by our author, 
as a conceited fiction of that semi-barbarous people. 

The Dorians are next traced to the country at the foot of 
Oeta and Parnassus. In the valley of the Pindus were the 
three towns Boeum, Cytinium, and Erineus, called the Doric 
Tripolis ; and it is this district which in later times bore the 
name of Doris, and was recognized by the Spartans in particu- 
lar, as their mother-country. But at the period when the 
Dorians were a roving tribe, and had not by expansion lost 
their colonial elasticity (if we may be allowed such an expres - 
sion) and power of enlargement, ‘the Doric territory probably 
reached along Mount Oeta by the sea, to Thermopylae, and em- 
braced the land of the Dryopians, whom they dislodged and 
drove over the sea to many islands and promontories, and par- 
ticularly to the headland to the south-east of Argos, in the 
Peloponnese. These Dryopians occur elsewhere in fabulous 
history under the name of Craugallide, as sacred slaves of 
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airidos Aty omtvns. It does not cle arly appear who this Andron was, ‘or when he lived. 


See Voss, de Hist. Gr. lib. ini, p, 321. 
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the Pythian Apollo, to whom they are stated to have been dedi- 
cated by Hercules. It is remarked by the author that they could 
not have previously been acquainted with the worship of Apollo, 
for that Leogoras, the Dryopian, is fabled to have violated his 
temple. 

In these settlements the Dorians were bordered by the 
Malians and Oeteans. With the former people they seem to 
have lived on terms of the strictest amity; but between the 
Lacedemonians and Oetzans, there was, according to Thucy- 
dides, an ‘ancient hatred.’ During their residence in this 
district, the famous Amphictyonic confederacy must have been 
established; an union of Thessalian tribes, with a partly 
political, and partly religious object. It does not, however, seem 
that the Doric influence preponderated greatly in its foundation, 
though connected with the Temple of Delphi, for the Malian 
nation was one of its members.* 

But of far more importance to the fate of Greece than the 
expulsion of the Dryopians, or the establishment of the 
Amphictyonic league, was the next movement of the Dorians. 

Adres yap Kpoviwy, kaddiorepavov roars "Hens, 
Zevs ‘HpaxXedars tHvde SddwKe Tow, 
Olow dpa rpodirovtes "Epweov nvepoevta 
Evpeiav IléXoros visov agixoucda, 
‘Jupiter,’ says Tyrteus, ‘ gave the city of Sparta to the 
Heraclide ; with whom the Dorians having left the lofty 
city of Erineus (in Doris,) reached the broad island of Pelops.’ 

That they did reach the broad island of Pelops was testified 
in after-ages by much war and bloodshed ; by the power of the 
ruling class in Sparta and Argos ; by the flight of the Achzans, 
and the groans of the enslaved Helots and subject Lacedzemo- 
nians. But what was the proximate cause of their migration ? 
What the way of their passage ? What the means by which a 
small troop of mountaineers overcame the whole peninsula ? 
Was the conquest effected gradually, or at one blow? To some 
of these questions zo answer can be given ; to others there are 
many ; and the accounts are ambiguous, ill supported by testi- 
mony, and contradictory of one another and themselves, The 
common narrative of this great national movement assumes the 
form of a miraculous mythological tale; full of stories about 
Ceyx, and Theseus, and women immolating themselves, and 
men with three eyes, and suchlike unpromising materials. ‘The 
author enters into a curious analysis of its origin ; traces the 
antiquity of its different parts, referring much to the invention 


* The Malians, or Melians, occur in all the different lists of the members of the 
Amphictyonic league which have been preserved. See Tittmann Ueber den Bund der 
Amphictyonen, p. 33. § 3. 
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of the Athenians; and succeeds in proving to our satisfaction, 
that much of the tale was invented to suit the interests of 
two parties, the Athenians and the Doric Peloponnesians. ‘The 
comnion story is, that the descendants of Hercules, having an 
hereditary right, from their divine progenitor, to the possession 
of the Peloponnese, moved to the south through Attica, where 
they were hospitably entertained by the Athenians; and having 
with their assistance gained a great battle over the Peloponne- 
sians, they nevertheless were afterwards driven back, and 
entered the Peloponnese at its opposite corner, when they at 
once divided the whole peninsula by lot between certain of 
the conquerors. In the present work, it is shewn that this 
supposed ‘return’ of the Heraclide was, in fact, the lawless 
aggression and territorial conquest of a roving tribe; and the 
mythological fables invented to give the Dorians a title to the 
Peloponnese, good in tradition, if not in law, is curiously traced 
in an inguiry into the mythology of Hercules. The passage 
through Attica, which the Athenians so strongly asserted, 
and urged as an instance of unrequited good offices to the 
Spartans, is set aside as a fiction ;* and the Dorians are shewn 
to have first moved westwards from Parnassus through tolia, to 
have crossed at the Straits of Rhium, (the narrow entrance of 
the Criszean Gulf,) and to have been received hospitably by an 
AEtolian race who occupied the north-western extremity of the 
Peloponnese. The motive, doubtless, to this circuitous route, 
was the friendship of the Aitolians, who dwelt on both sides of 
the passage by which they crossed. This movement appears 
to have been rapid, and of brief duration, for there are no me- 
morials of the Dorians in any place between Parnassus and 
Naupactus. . 

The Dorians being now established in the Peloponnese, there 
follows an account of the physical structure of that peninsula, 
its advantages and peculiarities, as well as of its primitive 
inhabitants. These were the Pelasgi in the north, which tribe 
always retained possession of Arcadia, and the Leleges in the 
south. The latter nation appear to have been held in subjection 
by the Acheeans, before the Doric invasion, and to have formed 
the class of agricultural labourers; but with what amount of 
personal freedom cannot be ascertained. When the Dorians had 


* Some legendary memorials of the Heraclide, and some institutions of the worship of 
Hercules in the northern part of Attica, are traced by the author to subsequent settlements 
of Dorians from the Peloponnese through Bootia. (Book ii. ch. xi. § 11.) Sucha 
relation between Sparta and the north of Attica 3 account for the circumstance of 
Tyrteus, an inhabitant of Aphidne, a borough there situated, being sent for by the 
Spartans in the war with Messenia. It seems to us not improbable that a part of the 
main body of the Dorians might have passed through Attica; a separation not umexampled 
in the migrations of barbarous races. 
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reduced Sparta, they dislodged from it these dominant Achzans, 
who, however, long maintained themselves in the town of 
Amycle, only three miles from Sparta, (which was not taken 
until the reign of Tallecus, two hundred and seventy-eight years 
after the invasion,) and in several other strongholds, for many 
generations after the first arrival of the Dorians. This gradual 
progress of the Doric rule, from other central points as well as 
Sparta, is fully proved in the present work, and affords a com- 
_ refutation of the silly story about the division of the 

eloponnese by lot between Aristodemus, Cresphontes, and 
Temenus. A battle may be won, and a government be over- 
thrown ina day: but thoroughly to reduce a whole people, 
and to occupy a country with foreign adventurers, is a tedious 
and difficult proceeding. Of the conquered Achzans, a large 
body threw themselves upon the northern shores of the Pelo- 
ponnese ; but a great number also was held by the Spartans in 
a state of subjection on the confines of slavery and freedom. 
Of such successive waves of population, each one overlaying 
or swallowing up its forerunners, the history of our own island 
affords a good example, where the Celts were overborne by the 
Saxons, and both by the Normans. The Celts, however, fled 
into mountains and fastnesses, while the primitive inhabitants 
of Laconia, having first tilled the soil for the Acheans, seem 
to have become the Helots of the Spartans. The subject 
Achzans or Lacedemonians formed a middle order, neither 
enjoying civil rights nor deprived of personal liberty, under the 
name of Periceci (xegioxo); so called because they dwelt round 
the wodurix% xwp2, or domain of the Spartan citizens, on which 
latter the Helots resided. But both in England and the Pelo- 
ponnese the rpimvuia, or fatal third wave, was the last as well as 
most terrible. Of the miseries inflicted on a subjugated people 
by an invading race seizing the government and ensuring to 
itself, as Mr. Miiller says, a life of ease by the possession 
both of the soil and the natives, the dark and bloody pages of 
our early history afford a complete picture. For in England 
the subject race of the Saxons was never so reduced or expelled 
as to be deprived of its chroniclers and poets ; and the Domes- 
day book of the Conqueror himself has preserved un imperish- 
able record of his misdeeds. It is after narrating these melan- 
choly scenes of the remorseless violence and ferocity of an 
armed aristocracy of invaders, that the modern historian of the 
Norman Conquest of England breaks forth into a strain of pity 
for the wretched natives, and declares that it is the highest 
duty as well as the finest pleasure of the historian, to com- 
miserate the lot of those poor and oppressed races, whom the 
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hard hands of their contemporaries reduced to slavery, and 
who died without sympathy or relief. But no sign of com- 
passion escapes the historian of the Dorians as he describes 
their victorious career over the Peloponnese, and the reduction 
of the Achzeans to subjection and dependence. It is indeed 
true, as an excellent writer has lately observed, that ‘ coloniza- 
ation and conquest have been the two main instruments of 
civilization.”* ‘The doctrine is dangerous, and very liable to 
abuse, but its general truth cannot be disallowed ; and we may 
admire the moral government of this world, that even the 
scourges of mankind are made the slow and involuntary instru- 
ments of its improvement. Yet surely it must be permitted to 
the historian, in casting his eye over the dreary scenes of inva- 
sions and migrations, to pity those races whose only crimes were 
their weakness, their ignorance, and their primitive simplicity. 
Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

On the triple distinction of ranks thus formed, not in Laconia 
only, but in other Doric states, the author has, in a later part 
of his work, collected the most ample and satisfactory infor- 
mation, of which we will give here some short extracts. In 
order to appreciate properly the state of things in the Pelo- 
ponnese for many centuries after the Doric invasion, it is neces- 
sary to carry back the mind to a period, when the distinction of 
races was more important than that of countries. Now we, 
descendants of Normans and Saxons, should fight the Saxons 
or the French without any feeling of injury towards kinsmen ; 
nor, we imagine, are the Italian Lombards much comforted by 
the remembrance, that their masters are, as well as themselves, 
of Teutonic blood. In Greece, however, up to the latest days 
of her independence, some memorial of common descent was 
always kept alive; and in early times, the hatreds and friend- 
ships of races were the prime movers of political changes and 
military expeditions. Again, when we see an oppressive 
oligarchy set over a people, we observe no more oppression 
than the separate interests and bad passions of an hereditary 
caste, looking only to its own enjoyment, universally produce. 
There is no doubt that such an oligarchy as that of modern 
Venice or ancient Rome is a very great evil: but how much 
more terrible is the oppression, when it is exasperated by 
national hatred, by the remembrance of former dispossession 
and degradation ; and when all those means of amalgamation 
and transfusion, and the healing effects of intercourse, are cut 
off, which the use of the same language and customs tends to 





* Williams’s Life of Alexander the Great, p. 293, 
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produce? It has indeed been asserted, that all governments of 
the few, i.e., a minority of the whole people, are necessarily 
and essentially similar.* But he must have read history to little 
purpose who cannot see the wide, the very wide difference 
between the working of an armed oligarchy, like that of the 
Spartans, or Anglo-Normans, or Lombards, ruling a subject 
class of a different national origin ; of an hereditary oligarchy, 
like those of the Homeric Greeks, of Venice, or ancient Rome; 
and of an aristocracy of wealth (or, as the Greeks said, a 
timocracy) like those of Athens before the Persian war, of 
Rome about the time of the Punic wars; and, though in a 
very refined and artificial shape, and with a strong dash of 
popular influence, of modern England. These points must be 
carefully attended to, in order to form a proper estimate of 
the early Doric rule in the Peloponnese. It was not then, 
as afterwards, one country against another; but race 


against race, Dorians against Acheans and lonians. ‘The 
Doric Spartans, residing exclusively in the town of Sparta, 
but possessing certain landed estates or /o¢s, which were tilled 
for their benefit by the Helots, at the payment of a fixed rent, 
formed the body politic of Laconia: to their number belonged 


the two royal families ; from them were all offices of honour, 
power and emolument filled ; and it was they exclusively who 
composed the public deliberative assembly. Next to them 
came the Laced@monians (properly so called) or Periceci. 
These, the descendants of the subjugated Achewans, dwelt in 
small towns or villages round the ‘ citizens’ territory,’ enjoying 
some municipal rights, and (as it appears) having a property 
in the soil; for which, however, they paid a tribute to the 
Spartans : and were bound to serve in war at the command of 
their lords. Their persons, however, were free; and they 
appear to have been considered as freemen by the other Greeks; 
they were also occasionally entrusted with posts of military 
command, Beneath them came the Helots or bondsmen, On 
the class of serfs or villeins in the different Doric states, the 
author gives a most learned and interesting discussion; the 
result of which generally is, that in all the settlements of 
the Dorians, this warlike tribe reduced to bondage a native 
population, who became personally unfree; but could not be 
aliened without the soil, to which they were attached as fix- 
tures ; partaking, as our lawyers would say, of the nature both 
of real and personal property; and as the soil was generally 
inalienable, they were: not often the objects of transfer. It 


* Mill's Article on Government, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
vol. iv., p. 492, 499, 
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was this inalienability which formed the chief point of difference 
between the Doric and Thessalian bondsmen and the domestic 
slaves of Athens and the islands. In Attica the slaves were 
barbarians, e. g. Scythians, kidnapped and sold, like the modern 
negroes, away from their home. Hence they were seldom 
married, and thus having no family connexions, and being of 
different races and countries, they had not such a common 
understanding or interest as to be formidable to their masters. 

The government of Laconia was therefore the oligarchy not of 
nobility or of wealth, but of race; having some resemblance to 
what has been ridiculously termed in the West Indies, the 
noblesse de peau. At the top were the Spartans, free and pos- 
sessing all civil privileges ; next the Lacedemonians, free, but 
possessing few, or no civil privileges: lowest of all, the Helots, 
destitute both of freedom and civil rights. A state of things, 
bearing some analogy to that in Laconia, existed in Ireland 
soon after its invasion by the Normans and Saxons or English. 
The latter, in a state of servitude in their own country, accom- 
panied their lords and masters in this expedition, and retained 
in Ireland both their superiority as conquerors, and inferiority 
as conquered. * 

The Dorians appear to have migrated from the north with 
their wives and daughters ; and thus they remained perfectly dis- 
tinct from their own subjects, with whom they did not inter- 
marry. In this respect the Doric and lonic migrations greatly 
differed ; for the Ionians did not (says Herodotus)+ take their 
wives with them; but married Carian women. The number 
of the Doric invaders seems to have been inconsiderable, (the 
author estimates it at 20,000); and hence it is difficult to 
explain how they were able to take those cities which were not, 
as Sparta, unfortified; but, like Corinth, were secured both 
by nature and art. It appears that they adopte d towards that 
citadel the same policy as the Spartans followed with such 
success at the end of the Peloponnesian war, in the case of 
Decelea: viz. they entrenched themselves in a stronghold in 
the neighbourhood, and annoyed the defenders of the large 
town with a petty vexatious warfare, till they tempted them to 
venture a battle; when the superiority of the Dorian tactics 


* Anglici nostram ivhabitantes terram, qui se vocant medi@ nations, say the Irish, 
in a letter addressed about the middle of the fourteenth century to the Pope. Fordun, 
Seot. Hist. vol. iii. p. 920. Compare Thierry, History of the Norman C onquest, vol. 
iit, p. 155. Engl. Transl. “Thus the men of English race who had come to Ireland 
in the train of the Normans were placed in a middle state between the latter and the 
natives ; and their language—in their own country the most despised—held in the isle 
of Erin an intermediate rank between that of the new government, and the Celtic idiom 
of the vanquished people—degraded by the conquest, like the population which spoke it.” 

+ 1. 146, 
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in open combat with heavy armed infantry generally ensured 
success. They pursued the same course also against Argos. 

We are unable to follow the author through his account of 
the colonies of the Dorians without the Peloponnese ; viz. those 
of the Argives in Asia Minor and Rhodes; of the Corinthians 
in Coreyra, Sicily, and the Thracian coast; of the Megarians 
in Sicily and Thrace ; and of the Spartans: in Asia Minor and 
Italy. ‘The whole of this discussion may be most advan- 
tageously compared with the corresponding inquiries of M. 
Raoul-Rochette, in his Histoire de l Establissement des Co- 
lonies Grecques, who, like our historian Mr. Mitford, has a most 
capacious belief for unreal personages ; and whose compendious 
receipt for converting mythology into history is simply to omit 
the miraculous parts, and believe all the rest ! 

The author next enumerates the authorities from which the 
first connected and chronological history of the Peloponnese is, 
or was to be derived. These are certain meagre records, chiefly 
on stone or metal, as the Quoit of Iphitus, the lists of the con- 
querors at the Olympic and Carnean games, and of those in 
the musical contests at Sicyon, the registers of the Argive 
priestesses, of the Spartan kings, of the Corinthian family or 
clan of the Bacchiade, &c., and ‘the Spartan Rhetras, or: cles, 
terminal inscriptions ; besides which there were the works of 
the lyric poets; oral tradition ; and institutions, existing indeed 
in later times, but founded at an early date. It is to these au- 
thorities, w hen possible, that we should have recourse; and 
reject the colouring given to the facts which they recorded by 
Ephorus, Plutarch, Diodorus, and the learned writers of Greece. 
These were the rationalizing historians of antiquity; who 
thereby destroyed the truth of history nearly as much as the 
rationalist divines of Germany distort that of religion. Without 
inquiring whether there was any external testimony for a 
mythological story, they forthwith put it in their alembic, from 
which it came out transmuted into history. Finding a hero or 
a demigod decorated with various wonderful exploits and a long 
pedigree, they merely struck out the prodigies, attributed to 
him the motives and feelings of a Greek of the later ages, or of 
a tragedy king, counted how many generations separated him 
from some real character, and thus furnished him witha regular 
history and chronology. 

To the lively imagination and ingenuity of these writers, we 
are, in Mr. Miiller’s opinion, indebted for the life and adventures 
of Lycurgus, as we find them in Plutarch and elsewhere. That 
such a person really existed, and that he was a man of political 
influence, seems certain from the inscription on the Quoit of 
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Iphitus: but it is very difficult to find authority sufficient to 
accredit the accounts of his individual actions. Xenophon 
states that he lived about the time of the Doric invasion, i. e. 
about 1104 B.C. Thucydides, on the other hand, places him 
about 800 B.C.: the Alexandrine chronologists at 884 B.C. 
One ancient historian could only extricate himself from this 
difficulty by supposing two Lycurguses. It does not seem 
probable, that much was ascertained about a man, whose date 
was not known within 300 years. The author considers him, 
so far as his traditionary character is concerned, as a sort of 
personification of the ancient Spartan or Doric legislation. He 
was supposed to travel to Crete, because in that island the 
Doric institutions were first developed and formed ; to be in 
close correspondence with the Delphian oracle, because the 
early Spartans implicitly obeyed the precepts of that famous 
temple and its priests. The rest of his life, the materials by 
which the fragments of popular tradition were cemented together, 
is conceived (he thinks) in the style of a moral tale founded 
on fact, like the beautiful romance of Xenophon. 

But, the reader will exclaim, what is the meaning of Doric 
laws and Doric institutions? Laws are aristocratical or de- 
mocratical, not like orders of architecture, Doric or Ionic. We 
confess that we have some difficulty in answering this question ; 
and we can only state what appear to be the author’s opinions, 
without pretending to decide on their truth or falsity. The 
author seems to think that a particular kind of government is 
natural to a given race of mankind; that certain principles or 
notions are innate in all its members, which lead them to es- 
tablish aristocracy, for instance, or democracy ; and that some 
are by nature more rigid maintainers of ancient custom than 
others. Thus he conceives that the Dorians had a natural ten- 
dency to ** governing the many by the few,” as he expresses it : 
that the majority obeyed the minority willingly, and as of right: 
while the whole body of Dorians had an inherent dislike to 
labour, and always required a class of subjects and of bonds- 
men, the one to swell their armies in war, the other to 
supply them with food and clothing in peace. Accordingly, 
these innate principles of government would be developed on 
the first favourable occasion for their growth ; and the Dorians, 
by their early settlement in Crete, first gained there a dominion 
over subjects and slaves, and thus were ina position to establish 
the Doric polity. The Spartans, therefore, (in whom these 
innate principles were, we suppose, somewhat weakened,) in 
forming their government, naturally looked to Crete as the more 
perfect model for the imitation of a Doric state. This is then 
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the meaning of Lycurgus, their legislator, making a voyage to 
Crete. The author, in his work on the Etruscans, has, in like 
manner, dissolved the two Tarquins ; and attempted to shew 
that they are merely collective names for the events and do- 
minion of a certain time and nation. Upon the whole, we agree 
with Mr. Miiller, in rejecting the received accounts of the life 
of Lycurgus; but he appears to be a real personage, enveloped 
in a cloud of fiction; while Theseus, the Athenian lawgiver, is 
without doubt a non- entity. 

On the Messenian wars, on which much new light is thrown, 
and the consequent increase of power to Sparta in all parts of 
the Peloponnese, our space precludes us from entering. ‘This 
brings us down to the time called by Mr. Miiller the ‘ Age of 
the Tyrants,’ (about 625—500 B.C.) Generally throughout 
Greece, near the beginning of this period, the old hereditary 
aristocracies and kingdoms were shaken by the popular party, 
whose leader usurped the absolute power, and became a 
‘Tyrant,’ in the proper sense of the Greek word. The dynas- 
ties of these demagogues were, for the most part, of short 
duration ; at Sicyon, however, the Orthagoride reigned one hun- 
dred years ; at Corinth, the Cypselide only eighty years ; there 
were likewise tyrants at Epidaurus (with A®gina) and Megara. 
These rulers appear to have generally aimed at overthrowing 
the principles and power of the old Doric aristocracy; and by 
their acquaintance with the people, and hatred for the nobles 
and ancient usage, they succeeded in effecting a great change 
and improvement inGreece. Like all other tyrants, they were, 
partly from taste, and partly from selfish motives, great patrons 
of the fine arts; and by their energy and authority were able 
to improve the military and naval forces of their kingdoms. 
Sparta however, which never (as Thucydides says) was under 
the government of a tyrant, beheld these changes with dismay ; 
and, true to her national principles, set about restoring the 
fallen honours of the Doric nobility. With this view, therefore, 
by negociation at one time, and at another by arms, she deposed 
the ditferent tyrants of the Peloponnese, and restored the govern- 
ment to a form more nearly resembling her own. This hatred 
of tyrants seems likewise to have been the motive of the un- 
successful Spartan expedition against Polycrates, the ruler of 
Samos, of which Herodotus gives so lively, but at the same 
time so absurd an account. It will likewise serve to account 
for, though not to justify, their refusal of Gelo’s offer to con- 
tribute to the defence of Greece against the Persians ; that is, 
if he would have been satisfied with a share in the command of 
the Greek combined forces, 
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Mr. Miller next treats of the supremacy of Sparta in the 
Peloponnese, of her right of commanding the allied Greek army, 
and in general of the respect which she enjoyed throughout all 
Greece. Even on these well-known and often explored regions 
of history he has succeeded in throwing much new light. He 
is, however, a decided anti-Athenian, and most of his remarks 
are intended to detract from the merit of Athens, and to add to 
that of Sparta. In one respect, it must be confessed that 
Sparta has a decided advantage over her more celebrated rival. 
The conduct of the Athenians towards their allies was unjust, 
tyrannical, cruel, and perfidious to the last degree ; whereas 
the Spartans seem to have acted towards the Peloponnesians 
with the strictest regard to justice; and never, between the 
Messenian and Peloponnesian wars, to have attempted any ter- 
ritorial conquest. 

The latter part of the history, as being better known, we 
have touched on very slightly ; ‘but our readers must be con- 
tented with a still shorter notice of the second Book on the 
Religion and Mythology of the Dorians. Mr. Miiller’s chief 
positions, as we stated above, are that Apollo was the chief 
god of the Dorians, and that he was exclusively a deity of that 
race. Neither of these propositions can be proved without 
a very full induction, and a most accurate and universal ac- 
quaintance with the religious rites, symbols, traditions, temples, 
poetry, colonization, architecture, "sculpture, and history of the 
different States. The first he has established to our satisfaction, 
but not the second; nor, indeed, from the necessary want of 
information, does it seem to admit of even probable demon- 
stration. Hoeck (History of Crete, vol.ii., p. 32) points out 
the early establishment of the worship of Apollo among the 
Arcadians, Ionians, and Beeotians. Now, although Mr. Miiller 
conjectures that these nations derived it from the Dorians, 
shews how it might have been transferred to them, and 
advances some very ingenious hypotheses; it seems to us im- 
possible to produce such evidence, as will make the scale pre- 
ponderate against the certain fact, that in the earliest accounts 
which we have, Apollo is represented as a deity as much be- 
longing to all the Greeks as Jupiter or Mars. Whether the 
Doric invasion of the Peloponnese happened exactly eighty 
years after the fall of Troy, or not, it is certain that the former 
took place after the latter event ; ; and that, in the supposed 
times of the Iliad and Odyssey, the Dorians had not issued from 
their rocky retreats in Thessaly. Accordingly, they are not 
once named in the Iliad. The difficult question as to the 
descendants of Hercules, mentioned in the Catalogue, we shall 
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not here enter into. Mr. Miiller has made it probable that a 
migration of Dorians from Thessaly to Crete by sea took place 
before or about the time of the Trojan war; and they are 
mentioned as forasing a part of the population of that island 
in the Odyssey.* Let us admit, too, with Mr. Buttmann, that 
they had, at a very early period, been established at Rhodes. 
This being the state of things at the time of the Trojan war, 
is it likely that the author of the Iliad, who probably lived 
two, or at most three generations after that ev ent, should have 
introduced Apollo among his circle of deities, propitiated with 
heeatombs by the whole Greek army, and having certain fixed 
attributes, and character, which the poet must have supposed 
to be well known to his auditors, the Greeks of Asia Minor and 
the islands? Even if the w orship of Apollo was introduced at 
Troy by Doric Cretans, we cannot believe that Homer, who 
seems so scrupulously to avoid any mention of the Dorians, 
would have drawn Apollo with the character which he gives 
him, if the name and worship of that god had been propagated 
among the Tonians and Achwans by their hated conquerors. 
The patriotic poet would have shrunk from the mention of it 
as a badge of slavery and national disgrace. 

‘The chief defect of the Second Book is the frequent occur- 
rence of digressions from the main subject. Episode within 
episode, and doubt upon doubt distract the reader’s attention, 
Aristotle, in his Poetics, praises Homer for the simplicity of 
the story of the Odyssey, and says, that he did not fall into 
the common error of authors of E pic Poems on the adven- 
tures of Hercules, who thought, because Hercules was one, so 
also must be the story of which he is the subject. Mr. Miiller 
seems to us to have fallen into the very same error. Hercules, 
he finds, is the chief hero of the Dorians, whose histo ry he is 
writing : it was therefore proper to give an account of his my- 
thology, as connected with that race; but to enlarge on the 
Beeotian, Asiatic, Phoenician, &c. worship of Hercules, seems 
to us a violation of all unity of design, and reminds us of that 
ingenious etymology by which Diaper is derived from King 
Pepin.+ 

Our want of space absolutely precludes us from following the 
historian through the interesting and instructive details of his 
third book, and we shall only select, as a specimen of his politi- 
cal opinions, the account of the Spartan constitution, strictly 





* Od. 7.177. Awgstss v1 reixainss 2 Bes os TsAacyoi. ‘This line is considered by Mr. 
Knight as an interpolation of later date than = rest of the poem. It is the only men- 
tion of Dorians which occurs in Homer. Hoeck, Areéa, vol. ii., p. 17, incorrectly states 
that Mr. Knight has expunged more than one verse in this passage. 

t Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 
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so called. We have already given a sketch of the relation in 
which the Spartans collectively stood to the Lacedemonians 
and Helots ; to whom it little signified how the Spartans were 
governed among themselves ; indeed the freest democracy, within 
a ruling corporation, is quite consistent with the utmost tyranny 
towards its subjects, as in the case of Athens. The general 
outline of the Spartan government, about the time of the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars, is as follows: There were two 
royal families of Heraclidan blood, in which the dignity of king 
descended by inheritance to the eldest and other sons succes- 
sively; and, failing them, to the nearest collateral male line; 
females being always excluded. The power of the kings was 
not very great, consisting chiefly of a seat in the council, and the 
office of general. They appear, however, to have been treated with 
great respect and deference, and to have received some of the 
honours due to their supposed forefather, Hercules. The council 
or Gerusia was a board, consisting of twenty-eight men, besides 
the two kings ; the members were elected by the people, but in 
what manner does not appear.* They were generally advanced 
in years when appointed, and the office was considered as the 
reward of virtue and good conduct. It is difficult to define the 
extent of their powers, or how far they could act independently 
of their colleagues ; but they seem to have had, with the ephors, 
the supreme judicial authority, and to have prepared all the legis- 
lative measures submitted to the public assembly, in which only 
they, the kings, and the ephors could speak. ‘They were irre- 
moveable from their office, and irresponsible. Aristotle very 
justly remarks, that there is an old age of the mind as well as of 
the body ; and we should have considered it an evident proposi- 
tion, that a decrepit old man is not fit for the active and toilsome 
duties of a public office, if Mr. Miiller had not alleged, as an 
excuse, the great healthiness of the early Spartans. We know 
no reason for supposing that life was longer in ancient Sparta 
than in modern London or Paris—in fact, we should have little 
doubt that the very contrary was the case—but taking his hypo- 
thesis for granted, it does not follow that the lives of the 
Spartans went out like candles, and that the interval between 
cighty and ninety was not then as subject to decrepitude, weak- 
ness, and disease, as the interval between seventy and eighty 
is now. There were no written laws, and all the jurisprudence 
of Sparta was contained within the breasts of these councillors, 
and the five ephors, who were, at the times of which we are 
best informed, the most powerful magistrates of the Spartan 


* Aristotle, Polit. ii. 7, P- 330 C. 331 A. says that the mode in which they and the 
ephors were elected was quite childish, wasdapudns. 
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state. The story of their creation by Theopompus, the king 
of Sparta, as a counterpoise to the power of the aristocracy, is 
rejected by our author, who considers them as ancient Doric 
magistrates. They were chosen from the body of the people, 
and only for one year. Generally they possessed large execu- 
tive and judicial powers, and could, in some instances, call the 
kings and councillors to account for malversation. The popular 
assembly was uot often convened, and its influence seems to have 
been effectually hampered by the official authority of the regular 
magistrates. Such is a brief sketch of the internal arrange- 
ment of the Spartans, the body politic of the Lacedemonian 
state ; an arrangement which our author seems to think little 
less than divine, and he only wonders how so rude an age could 
have produced so perfect a constitution. To us it appears to 
bear very evident marks of humanity; and our wonder is, not 
how so perfect a government was formed, but how so imperfect 
a government lasted for so many centuries. ‘That close oligar- 
chies have a power of long keeping up a torpid existence, is 
proved by the example of Venice, that ‘immortal despot,’ as 
she is called by a French writer. We cannot here state all 
our grounds for disagreeing with Mr. Miiller on the merits of 
the Spartan government ; but, in order to narrow the question 
as much as possible, we will select one point, on which it must 
be allowed that a great deal turns. 

It has been said that all the rights, lives, and liberties of 
Englishmen depend upon the twelve men who are shut up in a 
box to give their verdict in a court of justice. This is a striking 
mode of putting the proposition, that full as much depends on 
the execution as on the enactment of the laws. Now, without 
entering on the goodness of the Spartan laws, (on which much 
might be said,) we would ask Mr. Miiller what security the 
people had that those laws were respected? He answers, that 
the magistrates were indeed irresponsible, that the laws were 
indeed unwritten ;* but that in early times, customary laws 
were handed down by memory, and the public officers felt them- 
selves bound to obey their dictates. But, in the first place, a 
large body of jurisprudence cannot be preserved by tradition ; 
in many cases, therefore, even with the best intentions, the 
judge must have made the law for the occasion. It is true, that 
in England we have an unwritten law ; so called, we suppose, 


* Plutarch, Lycurg. 13. pia ray gree nv, wn xenrbas vomos iyyeados. The Athenian 


law was directly opposite, dyeafe di vouw ras doyas un xenebas wndi wei ives, Andocid. 
de Myst. p.12. Steph. The Athenians were probably very proud of this rule, as we may 
collect from Sophocles Oed. C. 914, Boris Binas aexovcay sigsrbav wid xdvev vemeou xoai~ 
voueay ovdiv. It is very true that the Athenians were always changing their laws ; but it 
was something to know forcertain what the law was, and, while it was in force, to respect it, 
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because it is both written and printed in a great number of thick 
volumes. The dicta of many learned judges, and the reports 
of decided cases, are as much law in England as regular 
statutes ; and it has now become absolutely absurd to say that 
either our equitable, or common law, is unwritten. Again, if 
the magistrates were prevented by custom from abusing their 
power, they were, in a certain sense responsible, as otherwise 
any evil-disposed councillor would have set all usage at nought, 
when it interfered with his own wishes. In short, it appears to 
us that any Spartan, who had been wronged, was completely at 
the mercy of two kings, twenty-eight councillors, and five ephors ; 
and that, if a majority of these joined against him, he was des- 
titute of all hope of redress. It is almost needless to remark, 
that the object of all government is to provide checks to 
prevent the possibility of abuse, which will, of course, not 
interfere with the good, and will certainly restrain the bad. If 
the Spartan magistrates dealt out justice, if they refused a 
bribe, if they consulted the good of those who had entrusted 
them with power, it was an act of spontaneous benevolence 
and honesty on their part ; the people had no means of enforcing 
good conduct in their governors, or calling them to account for 
bad; if they were not oppressed, they were thankful; if they 
were oppressed, they submitted. 

Such was the government of the caste to whom the happi- 
ness of the Lacedeemonians and Helots was avowedly sacrificed ; 
and for whom alone they were considered to exist. It appears, 
howeyer, that (at least soon after the end of the Peloponnesian 
war) the rights of the order of citizens were not all equal; 
for Cinadon is described by Xenophon and Aristotle as having 
attempted to excite a rebellion against the constituted autho- 
rities, on account of his exclusion from the privileged class of 
Equals (or “Owow), being himself, though distinguished for his 
bravery, only an Inferior ( “aroueior )*. Xenophon reports him 
to have said, when asked as to the number of his accomplices, 
that “‘ the whole body of Helots, Neodamodes (or new citizens) 
Inferiors and Periceci were his ‘fellow- -conspirators ; for when- 
ever the name of the Spartans was mentioned in their presence, 
no one was able to conceal that he would willingly eat their 
flesh raw. ” We confess that the account of Cinadon’s con- 
puey and barbarous execution gives us a very bad impression 


* Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3. 4 Aristot. Polit. v. 7. p.395. E. So likewise Demos- 
thenes says (in Leptin. p. 489, 20.) ‘*In Sparta the reward of virtue is to possess the 
rights of citizenship with the Equals, but with us the whole people have those rights; 
and crowns, and exemptons from the taxes, and salaries and similar rewards are held 
out to good men,” 
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of the Spartan government at that time; and prevents us from 
acceding to the author’s apologetic opinion that the distinction 
in question merely depended on personal merit, (vol. ii., p. 84.) 
We strongly suspect that it was either hereditary, or depen- 
dent on political influence. 

It appears to us that the point in which Mr. Miiller, and 
indeed most of the German historians chiefly fail, isa knowledge 
of politics and political economy. We will only remind our 
readers of Boeckh’s elaborate work on the Public Economy of 
Athens, of which the value is diminished at least one half by 
the author’s want of familiarity with economical science: and 
even Mr. Niebuhr, in the last edition of his Roman History, 
states that all his political principles are derived from Burke 
and Montesquieu. In Mr. Miiller’s work, the contrast of 
the fulness, accuracy, and clearness of his historical know- 
ledge with the obscurity and vagueness of his political notions 
is very striking. He seems to have perplexed himself with a 
number of abstract words such as “ unity,” “ harmony,” 
* order,” &c., and to have formed no precise or settled ideas 
on the fundamental doctrines of morals and politics. He is 
indeed a strong admirer of the oligarchical, and censurer of the 
democratic governments of Greece; but we cannot ascertain 
on what grounds this preference is founded, or whether he 
considers that irresponsible magistrates and unwritten laws 
were only good for the ancient Greeks, and not for modern 
nations. 

Mr. Miller seems likewise to entertain the old opinion, now 
almost obsolete in England, that money is wealth, and that the 
precious metals are money. Thus he thinks that the want of 
silver and gold in the Peloponnese was a provision of nature to 
turn the inhabitants from trade and commerce to husbandry. 
This is a re-appearance, for the thousandth time, of the ve- 
nerable error that the working of precious metals is more pro- 
fitable than any other mode of employing capital. We may 
likewise mention that the most commercial nations of all ages 
have (with the exception of Attica) always imported their me- 
tallic coin, e. g. Corinth, Carthage, Venice, Genoa, Holland, 
England, &c., while the trade of Peru, Mexico, and Brazil, the 
great storehouses of the precious metals, is very insignificant. 

To the well-known charge against the Spartan government 
that it was directed only to one part of virtue, viz. military 
valour ; and that instead ‘of the Spartans being good citizens, 
and instructed in the arts and learning of social and civilized 
life, they were trained by the State into athletic soldiers ; the 

author 
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author attempts to reply by saying, that war was considered by 
them as a sort of exercise of skill and exhibition of manly 
courage rather than a means of slaughter and conquest. We 
confess that this defence seems to us only to make bad worse. 
If people openly avow (as Bonaparte did) that conquest and do- 
minion is the only object of their actions, we consider them as 
unprincipled and ambitious men, and as justifying other nations 
to combine for the purpose of abating a common nuisance. 
But to turn war into an amusement, and to be a dexterous killer, 
as others are good painters or sculptors, seems to us as much 
worse than open and avowed rapine, as the cold-blooded ex- 
hibitions of the Roman amphitheatre exceeded in atrocity the 
campaigns of Cesar or Germanicus among the unoffending 
Gauls and Germans. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Miiller’s tone, in speaking of the civil 
institutions of the Spartans and Dorians in general, is too lau- 
datory and apologetic ; though his honesty and diligence in 
collecting all the information extant, frequently furnish the 
refutation of his own deductions ; and, like the eagle of Ais- 
chylus, he is killed by an arrow feathered from his own wing. 
It has been said that history is philosophy teaching by example ; 
and the historian must ever remember, that the facts which he 
would establish, and the theories which he would deduce from 
them, may be used to the happiness or misery of mankind. We 
should then be cautious of praising, and therefore holding up 
for imitation, the government of a State, of which neither’ the 
citizens, the subjects, nor the slaves enjoyed happiness ; which 
was an oligarchy within an oligarchy ; which discouraged all 
literature ; which was notorious for its bad faith to other cities ;* 
and of which the chief institution was once tried in a neigh- 
bouring country, and was found to produce the most wanton 
and savage cruelty. 

Through the multifarious subjects of the fourth book and the 
appendix, illustrated by the most varied research and ingenuity 
of combination, our space does not permit us to follow the 
author; though his discussions on the domestic regulations and 
public education of Sparta, and on the Doric literature and Jan- 
guage, offer very inviting materials for reflection and remark. 

Mr. Miiller’s style is very far from possessing even an average 
amount of correctness and perspicuity. He seems to have 
thought that, having bestowed great labour on the collection of 
materials, he might negligently perform the office of reducing 


* Thucyd, v, 105, 
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them into shape, and preparing them for the public eye. His dic- 
tion is, however, easy and unaffected ; and he does not, like Mr. 
Niebuhr, proceed on a theory that an ’ obscure, inflated, and dis- 
jointed style is a proof of wisdom and learning. His general fault 
is to take too much for granted in his readers ; to allude and hint 
where he should illustrate and explain ; and he has shewn himself 
subject to the common infirmity of supposing that what is fami- 
liar to ourselves is familiar to the rest of the world. At the same 
time it must be remembered that he wrote for a German public, 

who generally possess a better knowledge of history, and par- 
ticularly of ancient history, than the majority of Englishmen. 
This isa proposition which may, perhaps, startle some of our 
readers, but it will not be questioned by any one acquainted 
with German literature. The fact may, we think, be accounted 
for by the want of a class of literary persons by profession, who 
make the study of history, for example, or classics, their sole 
employment. Every man in England is either a soldier or a 
sailor, or a lawyer, or a clergyman, or he has a place inthe East 
or West Indies, or some active and engrossing pursuit. Hence 
our literature is so eminently deficient in books of research ; 
and while the French are outstripping us in modern history, 
the Germans have left us very far behind in all that concerns 
antiquity. With the exception of some able sketches of the 
latter part of the Roman Republic and first reigns of the Em- 
pire in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, an excellent Life of 
Alexander the Great, and an article of great promise in a 
contemporary journal *, we are not aware of any recent English 
work on the Roman or Greek history which will bear to be 
named with the many admirable books that have appeared within 
the last twenty years in Germany. “Already has a year elapsed 
since the University of London was opened, and no Professor 
of History has been yet found. We hope, rather than expect, 
that the King’s College may be more fortunate in their search. 
But the fact is, that the class of men from whom in Germany 
Professors are selected, does not exist on this side of the water. 
In England we have no idea of a person who, like Mr. Miiller, 
has devoted all the powers of a very acute mind, and all the 
labour of a most laborious life, to the study of antiquity. With 
every point of ancient history, the chronology, the religion, the 
civil institutions, manners, languages, and mythology of the 
ancient nations, and the remains of ancient art, Mr. Miller 

seems equally well acquainted. We remember that in one 


* Westminster foclens. No. X.—We do not name C linton’ s Fasti Hellenici, a ah 
which, though it puts the author next to Bentley among the English writers on Greek 
antiquities, cannot in strictness be termed historical. 
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place of his history, Mr. Mitford wonders what can be the 
difference between a sojourner and a stranger at Athens (&evds 
and jéroixos.) In another place he quotes a passage from Cleon’s 
speech in Thucydides, where that demagogue is speaking of the 
conduct of the Athenians to their allies, and tells his fellow- 
citizens that ‘ theirs is a tyrant city,’ i. e., exercises an abso- 
lute dominion over its allies ; to prove that democracy is 
tyranny! And yet, with such an imperfect knowledge of 
the political state of Athens in the Peloponnesian war, he 
undertook to write a history of all Greece from the earliest 
times. It is only by a patient and careful preparation, by a 
study of the later grammarians, and the learned writers of 
Greece, as well as of the contemporary authorities, of inscrip- 
tions, coins, travels, remains of art, &c., that the knowledge 
can be acquired which will enable a writer to compose a useful 
and authentic history of the Greek republics. Even Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon (though the former designedly wrote for 
posterity) presuppose more with their readers than, at a distant 
age, after so many changes of manners and institutions, most 
common readers can possess. In how much greater a degree is 
this the case with the writers of mythology and the poets! To 
discriminate between the true and the false, the probable and the 
improbable, the literal and allegorical, is given only to those 
who have with patient labour studied the oracular language of 
early history, and collected and re-arranged its scattered 
leaves. Although the records of ancient days are still in being, 
their language is unintelligible to the careless and ignorant 
reader. They speak, but they speak to the initiated. Each 
little town and colony has its own fables and mythology, to be 
decyphered only by exact and careful comparison; as the easy 
faith and lively imagination of the Greeks readily supplied a 
list of divine and heroic progenitors, whenever either the 
antiquity or nobility of a state was doubtful. Now Greece was 
an aggregate of small states; and it is hopeless to think of 
forming a right and adequate notion of the whole, before the 
parts are correctly known. The Germans, therefore, seeing the 
defects of the histories which are still current in this country, 
set about preparing the way for a substitute, not by writing 
another general history of Greece, but by separately examining 
the antiquities of each race and city, Among these the author 
of the Dorians holds the first rank ; and he likewise partakes of 
their general character, the merits only being exaggerated, and 
the defects less apparent. Witha thorough knowledge of their 
subject, and of the technical and more abstruse parts of ancient 
history, these writers are generally deficient in political know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, and their works resemble rather the curious and minute 
speculations of antiquaries, than the inquiries of a philosopher, 
well read in the book of life, and applying the discoveries of 
modern science to the elucidation of past times. May we hope 
that it will be reserved for some Englishman to abolish the 
stain now resting on our native literature, by combining the 
many admirable discussions of foreign writers into one consis- 
tent whole, illustrated by the light of sound philosophy, and 
throwing it back, with redoubled brightness, on the paths of 
practical and political life. 


Art. V.—Mémoires de M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’ Etat sous 
Napoléon, le Directoire, le Consulat, ’ Empire et la Restaura- 
tion. 6 vols. Paris, 1829 (unfinished). 


T is the certain indication of a weak mind to suppose that 
any subject can be exhausted. Magazine-critics, indeed, 
and drivelling newspaper-mongers may arrive at that sage 
conclusion, and may divulge such conclusion to their as sage 
readers—and the sage readers may coincide in that opinion, 
because their heads not being overburthened with sense, they 
swallow the chaff and wheat mixture, thus administered by 
these physicians to the mind, although perhaps aware that 
little or no nourishment will follow. But the physicians are 
pseudo-practitioners—living by an impudent exercise of their 
quackish legerdemain on the foolery-propensities of the public. 
The booksellers, too, are much afraid of exhausting subjects; 
they are,—say these intellect office-keepers and purveyors- 
general of table-talk and idleness,—practical men, and must 
therefore know whence cometh and whither goeth the faintest 
breath of public opinion—from the dexterity with which they 
can toss up the trial-straw or directing-feather. Public opinion, 
however, in the view of these worthies, is only centered in 
a selectnumber of club-loungers, non-descripts, and boudoir- 
princesses, whose ‘ hosen’ are of the true etherial blue— 
and these in a body condescend to direct the taste of the 
town, and the bibliopoles are well satisfied to gratify that 
taste by religiously following the directions given. So that the 
issue proves that literature has fallen upon evil and disgraceful 
days ; for whereas, formerly, it led forth triumphantly,—now it is 
itself led forth like a base, silent and dejected sycophant, by the 
World of Fashion.—Is there a disturbance in Ireland ?—half a 
dozen series of tales are immediately manipulated, in order to 
2a2 describe 
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describe of what atrocities the unbreeched kernes of the ‘ Ocean 
Emerald’ are capable. Does the Arctic Despot muster his 
legions against the Antarctic Sublimity ?—a dozen octavos and 
quartos, with appropriate embellishments, are instantaneously 
launched forth, wherein are narrated most wondrous feats of 
those 
‘ Cannibals that each other eat, 
Those anthropophagi, and the men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders ! ’ 

In these volumes, antiquities, which deserve folios, are dexter- 
ously settled in some half score pages ; history is comprised in 
a passing line, and philosophy and morals in a tripping and 
witty observation : : while the works principally consist of anec- 
dotes, which, to use the shop phrase, give a piquancy to their 
contents, and set the appetite on edge ;—such anecdotes, how- 
ever, being all the while drawn from the source of that common 
fame, which, in homely parlance, has been aptly called a 
common liar. But to continue our line of remark. Does 
a noted tailor, or dress-maker open a magazine of wares in 
our metropolis /—out pounces a volume-panegyrical of fop-life, 
in which descriptions of attire are canvassed and culled from 
the pages of Ackermann’s Menstrual Repository, or the Parisian 
‘ Journal des Modes: or is a new club-house opened ?—out 
springs before the public a concoction wherein the whole true 
and particular account of hell-life is noted down for the benefit 
of the uninitiated and future blacklegs; or does an Artiste 
Cuisinier gain celebrity by the impertinence of his personal 
deportment, or the apt exercise of his metier, or his profes- 
sion, as he euphuistically terms it ?—forth issues a novel of ex- 
travagant length, in which the hero is eternally dealing in stale 
jokes, stolen from the really witty books which our Gallican 
neighbours have been pleased to give on the important adminis- 
tration of thekitchen. Yet the surface of all the above matters 
is skimmed with the nicety of the summer sw allow, lest, haply, 
they should be exhausted, and a drought, ensuing, should prove 
fatal to the hopes of the trifle- agriculturists of the bibliopolistic 
calling. 

But, thanks be to Heaven, the stomachs of all men are 
not of vitiated and pudding-loving appetites. There are those 
who love wholesome food, though it be difficult of attainment. 
We have lately read in the newspapers that the officers of the 
Lord Mayor have been busying themselves most laudably in 
purifying ‘the butchers’ shambles, in the civic markets, of all 
the corrupted flesh and poisonous offals which had been atro- 
ciously exposed for public sale. Could officers be appointed for 

the 
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the purification of the shopboards of our literature-venders, the 
intellectual health of the British population would be materially 
benefited, and the measure would be one of unqualified utility. 
It would be worth twenty such police bills as the sagacious 
Home Secretary has been pleased to spin and manufacture for 
the home consumption. 

We hope indeed that the day is not far distant when a change 
will come over the predilections and propensities of the reading 
Community. When it shall arrive, it will be of portent and 
annihilation to the schemers and jobbers in the impurities of 
Fashionable Life and Scandal-Stock. ‘The still small cloud has 
already risen, and is now visibly collecting its scattered energies 
which will set the heavens in a ferment, and sweep the earth of 
all uncleanliness with the rushing and resistless fury of a 
deluge. Not that things impure will not at some future period 
again crawl into existence, but our hearts will, for a time at 
least, be gladdened with the sight of the newly awakened 
verdure and luxuriance of the woods and fields. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the perusal of M. de 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs, from which we know many have turned 
away, because they have already read sufficiently of Napoleon 
and his mighty fortunes. Now, we are of opinion that no one 
subject w ithin the scope of human inquiry and investigation is 

vapable of exhaustion, provided only the inquirer be honest, 
and zealous, and humble, yet independent. ‘ Quidquid recipitur, 
recipitur modo recipientis,’ is an old and atrite maxim. If we 
have not strength sufficient to burst the bonds of prejudice, we 
must be satisfied to work as hewers of wood and carriers of water, 
suffering and enduring patiently all the scoffs and jibes, and 
blows and contumely of our cruel and relentless task-masters. 
If, on the contrary, we have courage to assert our independence, 
an open field is ready for our exertions, and the grace of Heaven 
will fall like the’ gentle dews on the head of the most earnest 
and the most loyal. There is no limit to minds of vigorous 
and original thought, attempered, however, as we have above 
described. Such minds will shed a freshness and lustre over 
antiquated materials, and pour the deepest interest over whatever 
may be of later suggestion. They possess, in short, that power 
which the philosophers of old so often endeavoured to attain, the 
ability to commute things valueless into costliest gold. _ 
it does not become any one artificer, so capacitated, to rail ¢ 
his neighbour or fellow-workman, because the result of aon 
one’s labour is not fashioned after his own preconceived and 
favourite notions. It behoves him, on the contrary, to regard 
that other’s industry with attentive consideration, and a modest 
spirit, 
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spirit, for without a difference in ingenuity, human improvement 
would be at a stop, and human existence would become, as it 
were, a stagnant pool obscured by rank poisonous weeds, and 
teeming with loathsomeness. 

We have, indeed, been born too proximate to the times of 
Napoleon, to be able rightly to appreciate his character. The 
lingering rays of that glory, which astonished nations, and set 
the world in a blaze, are yet visible in the distant west ; and 
though the light be in truth but faint and far off, it still con- 
tinues an action on our weakened eye-sight. We may, how- 
ever, speak of its nature and virtues, provided we have escaped 
absolute blindness.—Though the character of Bonaparte may 
have been a thousand times passed under review, it will yet bear 
a thousand-fold examination. The Utilitarian advocates of the 
Benthamite school can see great good in the first movements of 
the French Revolution, and little in the character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. They have extolled the agents of destruction in 
that first terrible convulsion, by calling them the wisest and the 
best individuals that ‘ever lived in the tide of time’—while 
they have asserted that ‘ the reign of Napoleon affords little or 
nothing to the historian, except ordinary characters and ordi- 
nary events’*—and, being of this description, that it is not a 


worthy task for an historian. What Hume affirmed, experience 
has too often substantiated—that political and moral revolu- 
tions are absolutely necessary for the furtherance of social 
improvement. They may be likened to those dangerous 
diseases incidental to the human frame, which unstring the 
nerves, run riot within the veins, send back the eddying blood 
in fev ered and burning streams around the heart, overc loud the 


senses with the darkness of death, then pass away like silent 
shadows, giving place to that calmness and serene joy which 
open the insensate eyes to the exuberant loveliness of nature 
and the laughter of the summer skies, causing the bosom to 
expand with thankful prayer to the Giver of all Goodness for 
returned health, and more matured and confirmed strength. 
But yet, though human art cannot avert those diseases, it has 
been able to counteract their subtle virulence. That art has been 
induced and rendered perfect by experience and observation— 
why should it not, in a like manner, be directed to political philo- 
sophy and improvement? Every passing year brings us an 
amelioration in civilization, and civilization adapts the mind for 
greater perfectibility and increased happiness. As in the progress 
of events, revolutions are inevitable, so will they, if unqualified, 
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most assuredly brutalize the mind, as in the case of that of 
France ; but if resisted and modified, they will pass away with 
less violence, still leaving the full measure of aptitude for 
accumulating happiness. Had the circumstances of France 

been regulated by men of experience, !ess misery would have 
immediately followed, less crime would have been committed, 

less depravity would have marked the nation, and the hands of 
its reformers would not have been so deeply imbued in the 
blood of their innocent and imploring victims. Spite of the Ben- 
thamites, the overthrowers of Gallic despotism were the veriest 
monsters that ever disgraced the sacred image of man. Must 
blood and the butchered carcases of human beings be of neces- 
sity the peace-offerings on the altar of Revolution? We hada 
political convulsion and a civil war in our own country, but the 
still hamlet was left in peacefulness, and the harmless peasant 
followed his innocent employment ; the monarch and the aristo- 
cracy only dealt in blows, until the issue was the death of that 
monarch, and the confirmation of British liberty. There has been 
a convulsion in Sweden, where not a life was sacrificed, and yet 
majesty was deposed, There has been a convulsion in France, 
and the bloodiest day that human eye has ever witnessed, guided 
the atrocious slaughter-hounds of fanaticism over the smiling 
fields of that most lovely country. The deaths of the sovereign 
and his queen were as cyphersin the great account of general 
condemnation. Why is there this difference, to the eternal 
disgrace of the last named country? Because the leaders 
were no whit wiser than the followers, and because the populace 
were called in to play the part of reformers. Popular excesses 
will be the same in all ages, and in all countries, be the 
agents a Jack Cade ‘with his rabblement,’ a St. Barthe- 

lemi, a Praetorian excitement, a Janissary riot, a Strelitz insur- 
rection, or a Mamaluke commotion. ‘The Many’ in action and 
effervescence will ever be incarnate fiends ; benefits can only be 
derived from ‘the Few,’ on meditated exertion. If circum- 
stances should ever make a second revolution imperative in 
France, the chances are, that it will be less bloody and more 
quiet than that which closed the last century. Wherefore ? 
Because the heads of the nation would take the man: igement of 
affairs into their own hands ;—yield to the fatal necessity, and 
work the irresistible change. They would not allow the inulti- 
tude to be participators in the great work of alteration. Experi- 
ence has taught them this measure of prudence. We do not think 
that another king would be ignominiously led to the guillotine, or 
another upstart supported in his bold usurpation. Wherefore ? 

Because the first would be considered an unnecessary cruelty ; 
and as to the second point, no such upstart would be allowed to 
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make his silent and sinuous approaches to the throne. If such 
would not be suffered amongst our neighbours, much less would 
it be endured in this country, because we have stronger safe- 
guards for liberty, and as stout hearts, at the least, to maintain 
them. 

Though the career of Bonaparte be that of most successful 
adventurers, still the illustration of his life is of the deepest 
utility. The history of a despot is easily written after he has 
become the mighty disposer of human destiny—but the descrip- 
tion of the manner of his exaltation to that pre-eminence 
contains the true lesson of wisdom, and offers matter for the 
deepest consideration and reflection of mankind. Most 
usurpers are the children of happy circumstances—but usur- 
pation invariably forces fatal innovations—it is wise therefore 
to qualify such leading occasions. For this, abstract examples 
will never avail—and naked aphorisms are altogether value- 
less. We must have the example, the moral, and then the 
precept will be indelibly fixed in our hearts. Why is the Othello 
of Shakspeare so extolled—or the ‘Tartuffe of Moliére in such 
deserved renown? ky ery person knows that jealousy is destruc- 
tive in its effects, and religious hypocrisy capable of inducing the 
most alarming and baleful consequences. Their several manner, 
however, gives the golden wisdom. ‘The rise and the progress, 
the circumstances that add force, and eventually lead to their 
dreadful consummation, compel attention, and make a lasting 
impression on the memory. In the same manner with 
Usurpation and Usurpers. The maxim, as to the evil con- 
sequences of the former, would be ineflicacious without the ad- 
duction of the romantic and baleful career of Napoleon or any 
other individual, as an illustration. Human determination is of 
too inessential a nature to be seized and riveted toa certain and 
fixed object. If it were not so, there would be much more of 
goodness and less of evilin the world. ‘The greatest profligate 
that ever lived confesses the prudence of self-denial—and the 
housebreaker will at once own that it is better to delve and dig 
the ground and so earn an honest livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow. But temptation proves too powerful for hesitating 
desire, and the wretch continues to hold on in his career of 
crime. Man, to pursue a course of virtue, requires to be con- 
tinually reminded of his duty. 

But further, if ever the example of a luckless usurper was 
likely to prove beneficial to mankind, it is, strange as it may 
sound, at the present moment. Both the eastern and western 
hemispheres appear to be inclining to alterations. Let us look 
in whatever direction we will, and we shall see the aspect of all 
things portentous with the coming change. ‘The reign of pre- 
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judice is passed, and the iron rule of fierce aristrocacy is a 
matter of record. Genius has stalked abroad, clothed in the 
venerable mantle of a missioned prophet, and mind guides the 
ascendant star of human destiny. The stores of knowledge are 
unlocked to the peasant, and under a happier doom he longingly 
craves for that blessed food which is to open his wondering 
eyes to the true condition of good and evil. The appearance 
of general politics is in no wise less remarkable. ‘The chimeri- 
cal schemes of democratic governments are gone, like unsub- 
stantial dreams, leaving a wholesome conviction on the cleared 
brain as to the real benefits arising from monarchy and mixed 
governments. The fetters of serfage are daily becoming looser 
around the expanding limbs, and the fainting bondsman calls 
aloud for a participation in the immunities of the burgher and 
the exalted privileges of the blithesome yeoman. 

But Christian Europe alone does not prognosticate innovation, 
The winds are preparing their forces in the four quarters of the 
heavens to scour them of all lowering impurities, and give forth 
their beauty in genuine and native radiance. Man’s ability 
cannot allay the fury of the storm, nor can his wisdom counteract 
the destined operations of nature. New worlds were not called 
into existence in vain, nor is civilization spreading abroad its slow, 
silent, and redeeming influence for purposes of indifference. 
T hough we may calculate on the progress and grand career of an 
Austral continent, we must not yet overlook the solitary island 
amidst the interminable waters of the Pacific—in the hands of 
all-ruling Providence, each will serve its object of utility, and be 
an effectual instrument for fulfilling the intentions of ‘ uncreate 
Intelligence.’ And the lot of each most assuredly will be for poli- 
tical salvation or destruction—thrice blessed they, consequently, 
who looking out from the narrow windows of their own pre- 
judices, shall gaze abroad on the distant quarters of the world, 
and, by gathering lessons of wisdom, learn how to impede the 
manifestations and influences of home-viciousness, and thereby 
increase their own poor pittance of worldly happiness. This, 
most assuredly, is not brought about by an offering of human 
victims on the altar of Revolution, or by letting slip the blood- 
hounds of popular fanaticism to cry havoc over the earth: 
this is not consummated or by those bold 


Adventurers who have paid 
Their vows to fortune ; who, in cruel slight 
Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 
Have followed wheresoe’er a way was made 
By the blind goddess ;—ruthless, undismayed ; 
And so have gained at length a prosperous Height, 
Round which the elements of worldly might 
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Beneath their haughty feet, like clouds, are laid. 
(O joyless power that stands by lawless force !) 

Certain it is that the multitude are apt to be dazzled by these 
exhibitions of glory. Usurpations, however, have in every 
case been destructive for the rulers and the ruled. Want, 
misery, demoralization, and tyranny, are the recompense of 
the latter ; and of the former, well, indeed, has the philosophic 
poet written 

Curses are their dire portion, scorn and hate, 

Internal darkness, and unquiet breath ; 

And, if old judgments keep their sacred course, 

Them from their Height shall Heaven precipitate, 

By violent and ignominious death.* 
Do these observations result from vain fear? The signs of 
the times reply,—not so. The Italian smarts under his galling 
bondage, and the haughty Hungarian and chivalrous Pole think 
and ruminate on the past achievements of their illustrious 
fathers, Intrigue and hatred are arming the compliant hand of 
the Russian, while discord and civil commotion have found fit 
residences across the waters of the South Atlantic. These 
states are at deadly enmity with their neighbours, like tribes 
of rapacious and savage indians, who are too besotted to 
know the true objects of human happiness. By such continued 
dissensions and political agitations, the worst passions of their 
nature occupy the people, little or no room being left for serious 
or solemn reflection. And these are the golden opportunities 
for the Bolivars,}+ the Santanas, the Santanders, the eee and 
the Lavalles, with the hundred blood-sucking, horse-leech 
usurpers, ruffians and soldiers of fortune, who have been more 
destructive in their generation than was of old the Egyptian 
locust-plague. Because the mass of the people in South 
America are so low in the mire and filth of ignorance and 
brutality as to be incapacitated from performing ablution in the 
pure and sweet waters of liberty, does it follow that they are 
to continue thus till the day of judgment; or is it not in the 
current of human destiny that man should awake and arise, so 
that he be not for ever fallen? Happy would it have been 
for ‘her Indias’ if the councillors of Charles Ill. had not 
acted so blindly, and if Spain had been still in possession of 
her transatlantic Seignories ; happy would it still be for them, if 
success were to attend the movements of their present enterprize, 
and victory to crown the arms of the Havana-expedition. 
The reptile swarm of these tyrants would then, at least, be 
52 aN. 25. Srteebicat +. Ne Vane 2 ahi os oe 

+ When Bolivar was in Paris he was a witness of the coronation of Napoleon: from 


that moment, it is said, he determined to play in South America the part which the 
bold Corsican acted in the Eastern hemisphere. 
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destroyed; and when the dawn of liberation again rose upon 
them, as it most assuredly will do, they might so discern and 
eat of the true fruit of the tree of freedom, as to be regenerated 
in spirit, and alive to and steadfast in the career of honourable 
and beneficial doing. Nor are these reflections inapplicable to 
the Northern division of that gigantic continent. There attempts 
have been already made for enlarging the construction of the 
federal compact, and to enlarge or innovate on a constitution 
is to destroy it; for who can assume to himself the right of 
marking out the boundaries of change, or who will listen to 
these self-questioning oracles for innovation-limits? Local 
legislatures have been quarrelling with Congress, and Congress 
has been angry with individual State-governments. Parties 
have been formed, cabals have arisen, animosities have been 
excited, political hatred has taken root deeply in the bosoms of 
the leaders of faction, and these—for which materials were not 
wanting, as the dissensions of the Revolution had left behind 
them enough of acerbity to engender a train ‘ dark as the brood 
of Erebus,’—have attained a power sufficient to take prisoners 
peace, order, good will, conciliation, and prudence ; ; in fact, 
everything which can give vigour to policy and insinuate energy 
into the otherwise collapsing members of a confederation. The 
Tariff, too, has been a sad stumbling-block to the guiders of 
public opinion, and a not-distant day promises an abrupt divi- 
sion between the Northern and Southern Powers of the Republic- 
Union. 

Under the conviction of the truth of the foregoing circum- 
stances, are we not justified in saying, that the march of general 
policy will hold out rich baits and tempting rewards for the tricks 
of schemers and jobbers; that the fallow state and condition 
of governments w ill offer invitations for the cunning husbandry 
of intriguing spirits; that the seat of usurpation will be one of 
easy ascent to hearts of unflinching courage and dauntless 
resources, as in the case of Napoleon Bonaparte? Are we 
not justified in holding out his example to usurping rulers and 
passive subject slaves, that they may respectively take warning, 
lest, by suffering their weak eye-balls to be dazzled, they follow 
uncertain happiness by a certain change, and so recover not 
their wandering senses until they find themselves splitting on 
the rocks of individual and national misery? We feel conscious 
that we are doing well—would that the act could lead to any 
definite and resulting benefit! Of Napoleon Bonaparte, how- 
ever, it is necessary that we should record our opinion ; that 
opinion may startle some by its boldness, and force a smile or a 
sneer from others at its apparently wide aberration from the mark 
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of truth. But the astonishment of thoughtlessness and the sneer 
of conceit to us signify little; every individual who thinks in 
honest zeal and benevolent rightmindedness has an indisputable 
right to express his sentiments and conviction, and of a privi- 
lege so universal we have determined to avail ourselves. For 
this no season can be more opportune than the present, when 
the Mémoires of M. de Bourrienne have excited so considerable 
a share of public attention, and ‘naturally led the reflective 
mind to ponder on the progress and fortunes of the French 
Emperor; of him, therefore, will we first speak, and afterwards 
of his school-fellow, secretary, and historian, M. de Bourrienne. 
Napoleon’s mind, then, in the full sense of the word, was 
not the mind of a great man—so Dr. Channing has expressed 
himself on the other side of the Atlantic, and such, too, is our 
sober conviction. Bonaparte could never withstand tempta- 
tion; he had a price, and for that price he accomplished deeds 
of iniquity of all hues and shadows. ‘The most splendid 
achievement of human virtue is for the soul to dare to be good 
in the midst of wickedness. Rare as this excellence is, we 
have, happily for man, some few instances upon record. But 
virtue cannot consort with vice, such is the weak doctrine of 
base and grovelling selfishness; and for an individual to assume 
the stiff garments of stoical integrity is only to draw upon 
himself the mockery of the depraved multitude in the first 
place, and, in the next, utter neglect and destitution, and beg- 
gary and starvation. Better, then, say we, to starve with the 
whiteness of the soul untainted, than to live on in a leprous 
state of worldly affluence. But the foregoing argument for 
truckling meanness and trimming macsycophantism is, by no 
means, the truth; virtue is generally respected, though not 
always rewarded. Napoleon Bonaparte had from his earliest 
years determined on a career of infamy, merely because, in the 
chances of life, it contained surer promises of ultimate aggran- 
dizement. The days on which he had fallen were indeed evil, 
though they, nevertheless, boasted their small and intrepid 
phalanx of warriors, illustrious in the annals of ‘honour in- 
vincible.’ But in no single relation of life was Napoleon incon- 
taminate from baseness. ‘The writer of the Memoires before us 
was the companion and playmate of his boyhood, and the 
steadfast friend of his youth; he had participated with him in 
joy and in sorrow, in sunshine and in storm; he had ministered 
to his afflictions, and soothed his cares; he had shared with 
him his means and extended to him his attentions in the dark 
moments of mental anguish; and this man, although innocent, 
Napoleon would, w ithout emotion or hesitation, have suffered 
to 
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to undergo an ignominious and cruel death! (P. 84, vol. i.) 
We will not go hunting for instances of monstrous selfishness 
and hard-heartedness ; the above fact stands in the first pages 
of M. de Bourrienne’s Memoirs, and we give it. What we wish 
to convey to the reader is, that the individual was radically of 
a perverted and devilish nature, and black at the heart’s core. 
Will not the tree be of the quality of the parent seed, and will 
not the branches of that tree distil their acrid venom, and scatter 
around death with every breeze that woos their leafy shelter—if 
the engendering seed be drugged with poisonous essences ? 

As Napoleon was base in mind so was he pusillanimous at 
heart. A bold villain wi// rivet our admiration. Pierre, the rough 
veteran, has it, spite of his participation in a foul conspiracy. 
Jago, the Moor’s Antient, has it, though as black a monster as 
ever * saw his own shadow in the sun,’ Catiline has it, though 
his name be synonymous with lieentiousness, and vice, and the 
murder of his own offspring. But the paltry, chamber-creep- 
ing reptile, Iachimo, is our loathing and disgust. So with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Much as we give our unqualified 
wonder and inconsiderable praise to his astounding exploits 
and military achievements—still his web of policy ‘was as 
tortuous as the spider’s—while the mechanist possessed the 


deep subtlety of the serpent. ‘The most perfect efficiency in 
war ever evinced by man, as Dr. Channing has observed, 
is not a proof .of ‘ true greatness,’ and holds not the first place 
amongst intellectual endowments. 


‘The greatness of the warrior,’ writes that observer, ‘is poor 
and low, compared with the magnanimity of virtue. It vanishes 
before the greatness of principle. The martyr to humanity, to 
freedom, or to religion; the unshrinking adherent of despised and 
deserted truth; who alone, unsupported, and scorned, with no 
crowd to infuse into him courage, no variety of objects to draw his 
thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort or resistance to 
rouse and nourish energy—still yields himself, calmly, resolutely, 
with invincible philanthopy, to bear prolonged and exquisite suffer- 
ings, which one retracting word might remove: such a man is as 
superior to the warrior, as the tranquil and boundless heavens 
above us to the low earth we tread beneath our feet.’* 


Though a great general, Napoleon in his civil policy was 
unwise, because he was no statesman. Bred up in times of 
turpitude and crime—in his after-life, when he should have 
risen superior to their thraldom, he was never able to dis- 
entangle himself from their overpowering influences. This 
proves that he was corrupt by nature, and incapable of that 


* Channing's Works. London edition, ‘ On the Character of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ 
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‘true greatness’ which ought to be the grand characteristic of 
regenerated humanity. He lacked personal courage. This 
will, doubtless, appear to many a most startling assertion— 
and instances may-be adduced to give a denial to our as- 
severation. But let those acts be examined, and it will, at once, 
be evident that they emanated from rashness, In the same 
manner—no man would adjudge the exploits of Charles XII. 
to be the deliberate results of true, deep-rooted heroism, 
The Swede was, beyond all doubt, a madman. The deeds 
of resolution for which Napoleon stands conspicuous are visible 
only during the period of his youth and early manhood :— 
at that stage of his career he was driven to action by want and 
desperation, These are hard masters and will be obeyed. For 
their behests only had he ears—he was deaf to every other 
calling. ‘Their influence continued till he had gained a com- 
petency. Then vanity and ambition held the ascendant until 
he saw the sceptre ‘floating before his wakened vision, and 
inviting his clutch, One vigorous effort for the possession of the 
prize was surely worth the risk—and that prize was possessed ! 
Then, for the first time, came the moments of reflection, He 
was sefisible that the hand of Fate was hurrying him to his 
destiny, aud he shuddered at the prospect. He felt the neces- 
sity to be a- doing, and he continued a long catalogue of misdeeds : 
for he was in that unfortunate situation which prevents action 
unless through the instrumentality of crime. And then, too, 
at seasons, the stings of conscience preyed upon their victim— 
who shrank from the scrutiny of that silent and wakeful, and 
inexorable judge. On this point we quote what M. de Bour- 
rienne says, after giving the autograph recital by Bonaparte of 
the atrocious proceedings of the 13th V endémiaire :— 

‘On aura remarqué dans ce Bulletin du 13 Vendémiaire le soin 
avec lequel Bonaparte rejette sur ce qu'il appelle rebelles la pre- 
miére effusion du sang. II tient beaucoup a représenter ses adver- 
saires comme aggresseurs. Il est constant, qu'il a toujours gémi 
de cette journée. Ji m'a souvent dit, quil donnerait des années de sa 
vie pour arracher celte page de cette histoire. Il ne doutait pas que 
les Parisiens ne fussent trés irrités contre lui. II aurait bien désiré 
que Barras n’eQt pas dit & la Convention ces paroles qui, dans le 
temps, lui firent tant de plaisir, C'est d ses dispositions savantes et 
promptes quon doit la défense de cette enceinte, autour de laquelle il 
avait distribué les postes avec beaucoup dhabileté. Cela était vrai: 
toute vérité n'est pas bonne 4 dire.’* 


Napoleon’s 





* The text thus continues ;— L’issue de cette petite guerre civile, dans laquelle on 
a porté avec une ridicule exagération le nombre des piéces de l’artillerie conventionnelle 
a deux cents, mit Bonaparte en évidence, et le fit sortir de la foule. Ce fut ce qui le 
fit parvenir au commandment de Varmée, qu’il a continuellement depuis conduite a la 
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Napoleon’s stoutest advocates cannot deny that he was the 
child of circumstance—the puppet of good fortune and of 
chance. He became sure of his game, and the assurance in- 
spired him with energy, and a reckless hardihood wholly foreign 
to his essential and true nature. It was not the energy and 
hardihood consequential on conscious courage and uncon- 
querable will. In the moments of his youthful exploits 
he was the instrument of resistless passion. ‘The young soldier, 
however tremulous his limbs and palsied his heart at the outset 
of the fray, when once fairly engaged in the mélée has every 
minor feeling absorbed in the grand determination to assist in 
the enemy’s overthrow. So Napoleon, when once embarked in 
the tide of politics, seized the helm of his vessel with maddened 
resolution, and, in his hardy adventure, won a golden exploit— 
in comparison with which the prize of the ancient Argonaut was 
an infant’s bauble. When the feat had been accomplished, he 


victoire. Le parti qu’il a battu A cette époque ne lui a pas pardonné le passé, et peu 
aprés, celui qu’il a soutenu a redouté son avenir, Nons de verrons, cing ans plus tard, 
JSaire revivre les mémes principes qu’il vient de combattre le 5 Octobre, 1795. Il fut 
nommé le 10 Octobre, sur la proposition de Barras, général en second de l’'armée de 
lintérieur, et il établit son quartier général rue Neuve-des-Capucines, o0 sont actuelle- 
ment les archives des affaires étrangéres. C’est donc a tort que l'on a dit, dans le 
Manuscrit de Sainte Hélene, qu'aprés cette journée, il était resté désceuvré a Paris. 
Bien loin de la il s’occupait sans reliche et de la politique du pays, et de sa propre fortune, 
Bonaparte était en relation suivie avec tous ceux qui avaient le pouvoir, et savait faire 
profit de tout ce qu’il voyait et entendait. 

* Pour ne plus revenir sur ce Manuscrit de Sainte Héléne, qui fit & !'epoque oi il 
parut un bruit si peu mérité, qui est aujourdhui comple tement oublié, et que tout le 
monde, a peu d’ except ious pre s, attribuait a Bonaparte, j’en dirai ici deux mots. Je 
répéterai, en abrégé, ce que j’ai écrit dans une note qui me fut demandée de trés haut 
par un ministre du roi Louis XVIII, des que ce Manuscrit parut, et bien long- 
temps avant que l'on apprit en Europe que Napoleon avait déclaré a Sainte Hélene ne 
pas etre l’auteur de cette publication anonyme. L’on m’a fait connaitre officiellement 
que j’avais satisfait 'auguste personnage qui avait désiré savoir A quoi s’en tenir sur cette 
inex plic able conception. 

‘ Toute illusion disparait sur l’authenticité du Manuscrit venu de Sainte Héléne pour 
qui apporte dans cette lecture une connaissance des affaires. 

* Que voit-on dans ce Manuscrit? Des faits dénaturés, racontés sans ordre, entassés 
sans méthode; un style “obscur, affecté, et ridiculement sentencieux. L’on remarque a 
coté de ce qui y est, ‘mais de ce qui y est mal, l’oubli de ce qui devrait nécessairement 
y étre, si Napo leon en efit été auteur. Tout est re mpli de bavardages aussi absurdes 
qu’ insignifians ; de peasées que Napoléon n’a j'amais eues, d’expressions qu’il ne con- 
naissait méme pas, et d'une afféterie qui était loin de son caractére. Quelques vérités 
se rencontrent a cété d’erreurs inconcevables. Il y a plusieurs styles, un esprit équi- 
yoque, quelques idées élevées ; des préte *ndus rapprochemens a cété d’anachronismes im- 
pardonnables ; et des plus vulgaires révélations on y trouve quelques-unes des formes de 
la maniére dont s’e xprimait Bonaparte, mais ce » ‘est qu’ une imitation tres superficielle, et 
souvent du mauvaisgoit. Ce ne sont point lA ses pensées, ce n'est pas son style, ce ne 
sont point ses actions, ce n’est point sa vie. 

‘On a publié que ce Manuscrit est l’ouvrage d’un M. Bertram, ancien officier au 
régiment de la Vistule, et parent de M. le comte de Siméon, pair de France. Je ne 
garantis rien ; je n’ai aucun intérét a connaitre |’auteur.’—vol, i. pp. 96—99 
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was astounded at his own boldness—the head of him who 
in the instant of climbing had been Pelides’ parallel—Impiger, 
—iracundus—inexorabilis—acer—turned giddy on the attained 
precipice—so that the nerves became disorganized—the body 
was struck with a paralysis—the brain turned, and 


* the deficient sight 
Toppled down headlong.’ 


His was the ‘ téte échauffée’ of the youthful Hotspur—but, 
alas! with how different a fate! Like that impetuous scion of 
chivalry, he desired 

‘ To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon ;’ 


aud he had his Jonging—but happy would it have been for his 
immortality, had he, like the thrice gallant son of the Percies, 
died on the battle-field. His end, however, wo to it! was after a 
different order—worthy indeed of a blustering Bobadil, or a 
Harapha of Gath—but little worthy of the hero of the ‘extra- 
ordinary campaigns of Italy. To sum the whole in the words 
of General Sarrazin—a knowledge of human nature, numbers, 
and temerity, have been the grand principles of Bonaparte’s 
success.—The first is by no means the peculiar gift of a great 
genius—inasmuch as it is possessed in perfection by many a 
fawning flatterer and grovelling parasite, who gain their daily 
bread from the compliances of the weak-minded; the second 
quality is frequently the result of fortunate chance; and as to 
the third, we may quote the words of one of his panegyrists, 
when describing his first landing at Marseilles :—‘ Les rois ont 
un athléte de plus A combattre—invulnérable comme la pauv- 
rete. The beggar is ever the most potent ingredient in all 
‘treasons, stratagems, and broils.’ The concentration of the 
three qualities formed a Napoleon Bonaparte. 

These were the talismans of his success. He has been much 
belauded as a Diplomatist and a Legislator, and a restorer of 
internal order ; but this, we are of opinion, is after the rules of 
the old mythology, wherein the exploits of some twenty Her- 
culeses and Apollos are gathered and formed into a focus of 
glory to decorate the heads of one demigod and godhead par 
excellence. For internal regulation, had not Napoleon a Fouché 
as a never-failing resource? In his treaties abroad, was there 
not for his oracle Talleyrand, the most celebrated diplomatist of 
Europe? ‘These, we hesitate not to say, were the twin stars— 
the Castor and Pollux by whose luminations he directed his 
devious course. And were there not a thousand satellites 
besides, each performing his allotted functions around the 
Great Source of riches and emoluments ? 

Whatever 
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Whatever talents effected, or genius contrived, comes in genial 
showers of applause on the head of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Nevertheless, his own skill in diplomacy may be seen from the 
failure of his cunning on the Emperor of Russia: That led 
to the grand northern expedition, and his weakness there induced 
his final overthrow. ‘The boasted treaties obtained through his 
instrumentality, during the period of his early career, were of 
obvious necessity, and required not the agency of seer or 
prophet. It has long been the fashion, however, to write down 
whatever has the slightest reference toa remarkable man as 
remarkable ; and hence earthly fame has not been inappositely, 
perhaps, likened to a snow-ball, Jarge in size, and therefore 
attracting attention; though composed of many ordinary 
materials, which in their natural state of sticks and stones, and 
dirt and rubbish, would hardly be saluted by even a chance 
glance from the passenger. Any other man in Bonaparte’s 
situation would have endeavoured to effect the self-same treaties. 

A lady once, in that soldier’s hearing, reproached the 
memory of Turenne for the cruel conflagration of the Palatinate, 
‘Eh! quwimporte, Madame,’ replied the Corsican, ‘si cet 
incendie était nécessaire 4 ses desseins '"* On the same principle 
did he himself make all his treaties ; and every other man in 
his situation would have felt and acted after his precise fashion. 
Every other man, however, would not have been a good general. 
Napoleon was a general crowned by splendid victories, and con- 
sequently all-powerful. He who is all-powerful will, in attri- 
bute, wield the thunderbolts of destiny : Napoleon, therefore, 
effected those treaties superexcellently for the interests of 
France; and on this account has been rated by his parti- 
sans, as infinitely superior to the superlative F lorentine of the 
olden times. 

As a legislator, too, he is covered with a false lustre. Under 
his superintendence the laws of France were certainly changed, 
and his name has been affixed to the celebrated Code for which 
his admirers have wished to immortalize him as the benefactor 
of his country. The laws in France, previously to the promul- 
gation of that celebrated volume, were doubtless a confused 


* This is, however, denied by M. de Bourrieune. ‘J'ai lu dans une biographie: 
Bonaparte avait quatorze ans, lorsqu’on fit un jour devant lui [éloge du® Vicomte de 
Turenne. Une dame de la compagnie ayant ajouté: Oui, c'est un grand homme, mais 
je aimerais mieux s°il weit pas bridé le Palatinat.—Qu'importe | reprit-id vivement, 
si cet incendie était necessaire @ ses desseins ? 

‘ Cela est fort joli, mais c’est une invention maladroite. Bonaparte a eu quatorze ans en 
1783 ; or il était encore a Brienne, ou certes il n'y a jamais eu de compagmie, et surtout 
de compagnie des dames.’ 

The Biographer’s reasoning appears to us utterly unsatisfactory, 
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mass; each province and distinct seignory having rigidly pre- 
served whatever had emanated from the ignorance and intel- 
lectual obesity of their sturdy dukes and feudal barons. The evil, 
however, had been known and felt long before the time of 
Napoleon, though, on account of the multitude of private in- 
terests which would be involved in any change, no modification 
or repeal could be attempted. In fact, these last were obviously 
the work of a revolution. After the political commotions and 
the desperate and breechless ‘ Equality men’ had destroyed, with 
ease, the web which, from antiquity, had grown too flimsy 
for any purposes of utility, the most obvious and vital policy 
for any intriguer for power or machinating usurper was its 
speedy reconstruction. But the actual labour to this intent was 
executed by the ablest lawyers in the kingdom, in the shape of 
commissioners, from whom it was carried to the council of state, 
and from them to the legislative body. That Napoleon took an 
interest in the several necessary proceedings i is most true, as he 
frequently attended the commission meetings and the state- 

council discussions, and as often made very pertinent remarks ; 
but these latter were only such as any and every sensible and 
judicious and mathematical-headed man would have delivered 
under the same circumstances. 

As to patriotism, there was not one particle in the gross com- 
position of Napoleon’s heart. In every condition of life he 
manifested the unworthy passion of the miser and the beggar— 
a love for money. In his eagerness for its possession he lost 
every other consideration. The desire for place—the wish for 
employment, with the purpose of ministering to his vulgar appe- 
tite for gold, was the pivot on which turned the whole circle of 
his actions. That this was the propelling force, and not the 
hunger for fame, we are certain, for at one period the hero of 
Toulon cherished the grand thought of hiring a house and letting 
out furnished apartments, as will be presently seen in an extract 
rom the Memoirs before us. At another he was desirous of 
selling his entire services to the Grand Turk. To what end were 
such measures, but for the acquisition of ‘filthy lucre?’? For 
the self-same purpose did Oliver Cromwell desire to undertake 
his American expedition. His native soil would decidedly have 
been the undoubted sphere for the hero whose bosom was im- 
vregnated with the true sparks of patriotic enthusiasm, (though 
the tide which was to have carried him to honourable distinc- 
tion and good fortune might not have set in for a yet distant 
period ;) for deeds were to be done of which valour might well 
be proud, and feats were to be accomplished capable of im- 
posing immortal renown; but the agent must be invincible in 
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virtue, and capable of turning in scorn from the tempting cup 
of the Genius of accomplished revolution, who was sure of 
surrounding him with his dire followers—converted, indeed, 
and 
* chang’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat.’ 


But the condition was too hard for our immaculate soldier of 
fortune. * Hope deferred’ sickened his panting heart, and 
he buckled on his armour, prepared for good and for evil: the 
way to the former was of too thorny a nature for his tender 
feet, and evil became unto him even as an over-mastering 
devil ! 

We may now as well say a few words with reference to 
M. de Bourrienne. In the fatal ‘ Histoire des Girouettes,’ his 
name is inscribed—with two portentous marks :—from Bona- 
partist he became Bourbonist. Hence the ¢ illa lachryme’ of 
the liberal party. Doubtless for a change so extraordinary, the 
secretary had reasons manifold and deep. The ‘ Biographie 
des Contemporains,’ however, can find so little excuse for him, 
that it would with pleasure denounce him in its attractive pages 
to eternal infamy ; though we, in our simplicity, do not judge so 
harshly of the writer. 

Louis Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne was born at Sens, in 
July 1769, and brought up at the school of Brienne with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whose friend and confident he became, 
even at that early period. The Biographer is somewhat angry 
in many places with Sir Walter Scott, for what he terms the 
‘ English Historian’s egregious blunders’ respecting many facts 
in regard to their common hero ; but we think without reason. 

The ‘egregious blunders’ are, for the most part, on trivial 
points, not worth the words employed in their contradiction. 
The most important of them, perhaps, is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘Qui a pu faire dire & Walter Scott, que 
notre maitre de matématiques était fou de son jeune insulaire, 
qwil faisait Corqueil del école ; et que ses autres professeurs dans 
les sciences avaient les mémes raisons d’étre satisfaits de lui?’ 
It is not only useful to mark the after-progress in life of very 
precocious scholars, but to observe the first peculiar bias and 
taste, and the infantine capacities of individuals who have 
chanced to attain a supereminent rank for the possession and 
manifestation of genius and extraordinary qualities of mind, 
inasmuch as the course of general education can be thereb 
materially improved, and eat gan can be resorted to 
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for inducing the intellectual development of every youngling 
pupil. Sir Walter Scott was therefore wrong in forming a 
precipitate judgment, on rather a particular and important point, 
the more so as the report of M. de Keralio, the inspector of 
the school, was in existence. (p. 38, vol. i.)* 

In his early youth, then, Napoleon, as his companion 
informs us, was by no means either forward or remarkable 
for intellectual manifestations. At fifteen years of age he 
was removed to the Military School at Paris; and the se- 
paration between the Emperor and his secretary lasted until 
1792. During the eight years they preserved an active cor- 


* As a further exemplification of M. de Bourrienne’s corrections of Sir Walter Scott's 
errors, the following examples may, perhaps, suffice. It will be seen that they are very 
much akin to the Ex-King of Holland’s late flimsy pamphlet. Whatever may be the Edin- 
burg-Historian’s faults, (and there are some indeed, though they lie altogether out of the 
intellectual latitude of the French of the present generation,) any mis-statement as to im- 
portant facts,—so far as they are coguizable by strangers at so early a date after the time 
of action,—can hardly be laid to his door. 

At p. 51, vol. i., M. de Bourrienne writes,—‘ It was after the fatal day of the 10th of 
August, that Bonaparte went to Corsica, whence he only returned in 1793. Walter 
Scott says, on this occasion, that since that period, he never revisited Corsica : we shall 
see his error when we come to speak about the return from Egypt.’ What signifies it 
he ever revisited Corsica or not ? for no one question, however indifferent, arises from the 
circumstance. Itis far otherwise with his first visit to the island, after his entrance into 
the army ; for that has reference to the proceedings of the English Ministry in regard to 
Corsica, and the career of Paoli. To the above observation, the following is appended 
by way of note. We give it in the original; and it is wholly unworthy of M. de 
Bourrienne, with whom it will be seen we would much rather be on the most amicable 
terms. ‘* Cet auteur du roman de la Vie de Bonaparte parait n’avoir pris ses ren- 
seignemens que dans les libelles et les bruits des carrefours. Ily a trouvé tout ce qui 
favorisait son esprit calomnieux et diffamatoire et sa haine nationale. Son ouvrage est 
rédigé avec uve extréme légéreté, qui, jointe aux nombreuses inexactitudes qu’il renferme, 
prouve son mépris pour ses lecteurs. On dirait qu’il a voulu faire l’inverse de ses 
romans, ol presque tout est de l'histoire, ou du moins ill'a fait. Il m’a été assuré que 
M. le Maréchal Macdonald, voulant mettre Walter Scott en relation avec des généraux 
qui pouvaient lui donner, pour son ouvrage, les renseignemens les plus exacts sur les 
illustres faits d’armes dont ils avaient partagé la gloire, Walter Scott répondit: * Je vous 
remercie ; je prends mes renseiguemens dans les bruits populaires.’ ” 


The Baronet 
mnst have been dreaming if he ever made such a reply. 


It carries, however, absurdity 
on its very front, and we feel confident that the story originates with some paltry 
calumniator, and that M.de Bourrienne, in his unfounded resentment, has been induced 
into a too easy belief of its accuracy, 

Again, with respect to the ‘ Souper de Beaucaire,’ a political effusion by Napoleon, Sir 
Walter Scott says, it is a dialogue between Marat and a Federalist, and M. de Bourrienne 
is able to shew (from a copy sent him by the young author) that it is an argument 
between an Officer, a Nimois, a Marsellais, and a Montpelier manufacturer. It matters 
little between whom the dialogue is ; for, as a composition, it is valueless. The only 
matter of curiosity is the state of Bonaparte’s opinions at the moment, and of that 
Sir Walter Scott is in possession. 

So again with respect to Bonaparte’s arrest by the representatives Alberti and Salicetti. 
(p- 56, vol. i.) 

We had intended to make mention of several others of his corrections of our English 
Historian, but this note would be unseemingly enlarged, and we can ill spare the space 
The instances, however, are manifold throughout the volumes, and their discovery will 
give the inquirer little or no trouble. 
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respondence; but so little did the Biographer anticipate the 
high destinies of his friend, that not a single letter has been 
preserved. At Paris, the young Corsican gave little satis- 
faction to his masters, who, wearied with the student’s imperti- 
nencies and flippant behaviour, forestalled the regular period for 
his obtaining his sub-lieutenancy in a regiment of artillery. 
M. de Bourrienne, meanwhile, was, through the recommendation 
of the Marquis d’Argenteuil, sent as a retainer to the Embassy 
at Vienna, where he remained two months only, repairing to 
Leipzig for the purpose of acquiring a necessary knowledge of 
national law and languages. From the great Saxon University 
he returned to the Austrian capital, and thence proceeded to 
Paris in April 1792. Here he immediately met with Napoleon ; 


and the description of their pastimes is sufficiently curious to 
be recorded :— 


‘ Our childhood and college friendship was renewed. I was no 
very happy—adversity hung over him. His resources often failed. 
We passed our time like two young persons of twenty-three years of 
age who have nothing to do, and who have very little money—he 
had even less than myself. We formed new projects every day, and 
tried to make some ‘profitable speculations. He was at one time 
desirous of hiring, in conjunction with me, several houses that were 
then building in the Rue Montholon for the purpose of underletting. 
We found the demands of the proprietors too extravagant; at the 
same time he solicited military service, and I some diplomatic 
employment ;—though for the moment I was the luckier of the two. 
It was previously to the 20th of June that, in our frequent peram- 
bulations of Paris, we went to Saint Cyr to visit his sister Marianne 
(Eliza), who was a boarder in that establishment ;—we returned to 
dine together at the Trianon. 

‘While we were leading this vagabond life, the 20th of June, 
which was the sombre prelude to the 10th August, approached. We 
had agreed to meet for our day's employment at a restaurateur’s in 
Rue Saint-Honoré, near the Palais-Royal. As we came out we saw 
approaching from the direction of the Halles, a confused mass which 
Bonaparte supposed to consist of five or six thousand tattered 
wretches, extravagantly armed, hooting and hallooing the most filthy 
abuse, and hurrying towards the Tuileries. The crowd, in truth, 
was a compound of the veriest refuse of the Faubourg population. 
** Let us follow these low ruffians,” said Bonaparte. We hastened 
our steps, and sauntered on the terrace along the bank of the 
river. From that spot he was witness to all the abominable pro- 
ceedings of the day. I cannot well describe the tone of surprise 
and indignation which they excited within him. But when the king 
made his appearance at one of the windows overlooking the gardens 
with the “ bonnet rouge,” which one of the mob had stuck upon his 
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head, the indignation of Bonaparte knew no bounds; “Chec o 
he exclaimed, “‘ how came they to suffer such filth to enter here ? it would 
be well to sweep off some four or five hundred of them with cannon shot, 
and the rest would soon take to their heels.” 

* During our conversation at dinner, for which I paid, as was my 
general custom, for I was the richer, he spoke incessantly of the 
scene which he had witnessed ; he canvassed with great good sense 
the causes and consequences of that unrepressed insurrection. He 
foresaw and explained with clearness the probable result. He was 
not deceived: the 10th of August came speedily. I was not with 
him, but at Stuttgard, where the king had appointed me Secretary 
of Legation. Bonaparte has said at St. Helena, “at the report of 
the assault on the Tuileries, on the 10th of August, I ran to 
Fauvelet- Bourrienne’s brother, in the Carousel, who kept there a 
dep6t for furniture.” This is partly trae: my brother, with several 
others, had entered into a speculation for establishing a“ National 
Auction Room.” They received at the Hétel de Longueville what- 
ever persons wished to sell previously to leaving France, and they 
always advanced money on the articles which were sold immediately 
after. Bonaparte, some time previously, had there sold his own 
watch.’ 

A decree of the 28th of March, 1793, ordered into France, 
within three months, all its agents abroad, otherwise they would 
incur the emigration-penalty. M. de Bourrienne, however, 
preferred his tranquil quarters at Wiirtemberg to the Parisian 
riots, and was accordingly placed on the fatal list of the Royalist 
runaways. His erasure from that list was a matter of extreme 
difficulty: Bonaparte frequently demanded it between April, 
1797, and the signing of the Campo-Formio Treaty: Louis, his 
brother, Berthier and Bernadotte, with others, were commis- 
sioned by the General-in-chief to urge the same matter before 
the Directory, and at last it was managed after harassing 
delays. Bourrienne saw nothing of Napoleon until his return 
from the South of France and his first Italian campaign, 
when he was recalled by Aubry, the president of the Military 
Committee, with an offer of service against the Vendeans, This 
the young leader refused, and his name was struck off the roll 
of general officers in employment. Here was the second dis- 
appointment to our eager soldier; in the first place, he had 
conceived his services ‘indispensable to the Italian army, when 
arrested by Alberti and Salicetti ; in the next, to the Directory, 
when dismissed for contumacy. Conceit * and self-sufficiency . 
it appears, were manifest in him from the earliest moments of 


7 


‘ Napoléon a dit a Sainte-Hélene, qu il avant donné sa démission. Cet arrété prouve 


le coutraire. [1 ne voulait pas avouer qu’il avait été destitué’ (15th Sept., 
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his military career, and they stuck by him as besetting sins :-— 
from them originated his downfall, and, through their workings 
he made himself contemptible at Longwood. On his dismissal 
the disconsolate artillery officer went into retirement in the ‘ Rue 
de Mail,’ near the ‘ Place des Victoires,’ where he and his 
future biographer recommenced their old ‘ vagabond’ and 
favourite kind of life. 


* I called at his lodgings almost every morning. I generally saw 
there many persons remarkable in those times, and among others, 
Salicetti, with whom he had very animated conversations, and who 
often expressed a wish to be closeted up with him. Salicetti gave 
him 3000 francs in “ assignats” as the price of his carriage, which his 
wants had obliged him to sell. I easily perceived that my young 
friend was already a party, or wished to become such, in some poli- 
tical intrigue. I even perceived that Salicetti had bound him by 
oath, and that he was not at liberty to divulge aught of the plot in 
preparation. He was always thoughtful, often sad and restless. 
He daily awaited with great impatience the arrival of Salicetti ;* 
sometimes condescending from his lofty ideas, he envied the happi- 
ness of Joseph, who, at Marseilles, had just married Mademoiselle 
Clary, the daughter of a rich merchant of that city, and of an 
excellent character. ‘‘ What a lucky fellow is that rogue, Joseph !” 
was the ordinary phrase by which he expressed this petty envy of 
his heart. 

‘ The time passed on without producing any happy result, for no 
one of his demands was entertained. This injustice soured his tem- 
per, for he was restless from his eagerness to do something. To 
remain longer in the common herd was insupportable. He resolved 
on quitting France ; and the idea which has ever since occupied a 
ruling posture in his mind, that the East was a fine field for glory, 
made him desire to go to Constantinople and sell his services to the 
Grand Seignior. What dreams then turned his head! To what gigantic 
projects did his deranged imagination at that time give birth! He 
asked me if I would accompany him, and I refused. I looked at 
him as a young madman who was driven to these acts of wild 
extravagance, and to schemes of desperate hazard by the phrenzy 
of his own mind ; the injustice manifested towards ‘him, his irre- 
sistible thirst fur action ; and, we will tell the honest truth, by the 

want of money. He did not blame me, but told me that Junot 
and some other young officers whom he had known at Toulon would 
accompany him, determined to stand fast by his fortunes. He also 


named Marmont.’ (pp. 71, 72.) 

Now, all this proves in no way any superior excellence 
in Napoleon Bonaparte. The same feeling which impelled 
him forward has impelled forward many a villain-Thurtell to 


‘ Being penlieated in the incuseditional movement of f 20th May, 1795, Ist prairial 
an ul, he was obliged to take refuge at Venice.’ 
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deeds of atrocious murder—many a tiger-Thistlewood to the 
traitor’s death—many a gay Macheath to the tall tree at Tyburn. 
It was want—hunger—desperation. Their impulsory effects 
have sometimes, indeed, a qualifying goodness, but more fre- 
quently, alas! do they exercise a destructive influence —Had he 
by any possibility gained a competency, he would have sunk down 
into one of the ordinary multitude, and his talents would have ever 
continued under their bushel. He goes with Bourrienne and 
his wife to see a house inthe Rue de Marais, with the intention 
of hiring it, in company with his uncle Fesch and Patrauld, one 
of his old masters from the military school; and he exclaims, 
“‘ Cette maison, avec mes amis vis-a-vis de nous, et un cabriolet, 
et je serai le plus heureux des hommes.” Could a bourgeois- 
épicier’s commis have spoken in more round or apt terms about 
vulgar independence? But the passion within him, resulting, 
as we have just described, kept working on his mind until he 
was ready to become the supplest instrument in the hands of 
the tyrannical Directory. On Bourrienne’s second return from 
Leipzig (May, 1795), where he had married, his wife writes,— 

‘We were at the Theatre Francois, where they acted a tragedy and 
“ Le Sourd ou [ Auberge pleine.” The audience were in fits of laughter. 
The “‘réle’’ of Dasniéres was filled by the younger Batiste, and no one 
has ever played it better. The bursts of laughter were such that 
the actor was often obliged to stop in his part. Bonaparte alone, 
to my great astonishment, kept an icy silence. I remarked at this 
period that his character was cold and often gloomy ;—his smile was 
false and frequently mistimed:—and d propos to this, I remember, 
about the same time, afew days after our return, he had one of his fits 
of fierce joy which frightened me, and made me feel little disposed to 
like him. He related to us with a wild gaiety, that being before 
Toulon, where he commanded the artillery, an officer of his “ arm,” 
and under his orders, received a visit from his wife to whom he had 
been married but a short time, and whom he loved tenderly. A 
few days after he had word to make a fresh attack on the town, and 
the officer was called out to the service. His wife came to the General 
Bonaparte, and asked him with tears in her eyes to dispense with 
her husband that day. The General was insensible, so he told us 
himself, with laughter and savage mirth. The moment for attack 
arrived, and this officer, who had always been of extraordinary 
courage, as Bonaparte himself told us, had a presentiment of his 
approaching end—he turned pale and trembled. He was placed at 
the General's side, and at the moment when the firing from the 
town became very thick, Bonaparte said to him, “ Take care; there 
is a shell coming towards us.” The officer, added he, instead of 
falling flat on the ground, bent down and was severed in two. 


Bonaparte laughed heartily in pointing to the part which the shot 
had carried off,’ 
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Shortly after the Biographer and his wife departed for Sens, 
and did not return until the following November, when ‘ tout 
etait changé,’ writes the lady.—‘ L’ami de collége était 
devenu un grand personnage: il commandait Paris en récom- 
pense de la journée de Vendémiaire. La petite maison de la 
Rue des Marais était changée en un magnifique hotel, rue des 
Capucines, le modeste cabriolet était changé en superbe équi- 
page, et lui-méme ne fut plus le méme; les amis de l enfance 
furent encore recus le matin ; on les invita a des déjetiners somp- 
tueux, ou se trouvaient parfois des dames, et entre autres la belle 
Madame Tallien et son amie la gracieuse Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, de laquelle il commencait a s’occuper.’ After this Bour- 
rienne saw little of Napoleon till 1797, when, in consequence of 
repeated entreaties, he joined him at Leobon, in the capacity 
of Private Secretary. At Leobon, says the writer, ‘ cessent 
avec Bonaparte mes relations d’égal a égal et de camarade a 
camarade, et commencent celles ot je lai vu tout a coup grand, 
puissant, entouré d hommages et de gloire.’ We quote this pas- 
sage for a particular purpose,—to show that all recollection of 
youthful familiarity being obliterated, and that customary respect 
and distance, which the cunning ‘ Man of Destiny’ exacted 
from all persons, being observed between the master and his 
secretary, it follows that Bourrienne’s holding that situation 
does by no means argue his participation in all the General’s 
secrets. ‘There might be and there were matters which Bona- 
parte would, from policy, keep concealed in the deepest recesses 
of his impenetrable heart. Bourrienne supposes that nothing 
could exist which did not enter within the scope of his own 
philosophy and knowledge. Thus he argues in more places 
than one, but more particularly on the occasion of the return 
from Egypt. As we have alluded to M. Bourrienne’s opinion 
of the matter, it is but fairto give the passage which contains it. 

‘ After the battle of the 25th July, Bonaparte sent a flag of truce 
on board the English admiral’s ship. The English admiral made 
the messenger some presents in return for what he had requested 
his acceptance of, together with the Gazette Francaise of Francfort, 
of the 10th of June, 1799. During ten months we had not received 
one word of news from France. Bonaparte ran his eye over the paper 
with an eagerness which may easily be conceived. ‘‘ Eh bien,” said 
he, “‘ mon pressentiment ne m’a pas trompé ; U Italie est perdue!!! Les 
misérables! Tout le fruit de nos victoires a disparu! Il faut que je 
parte.’ —(vol. ii. p. 304, 5.) 

‘ Here was the only cause of Bonaparte’s departure for Europe ; it 
was very natural—though the act has been misconstrued by the most 
ridiculous suppositions, and the most extravagant conjectures. 
People have endeavoured to fix on a very simple business the most 
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extraordinary causes. It is not true, as it has often been repeated, that 
his departure was resolved on even before the battle of Abouqu’yr ; 
he had, then, no idea of it. He would have been well content if the 
debarkation had not been effected—and he would have waited for 
intelligence from France when his measures had been taken. We 
must not forget his ardent desire for preserving his conquest, and then 
we may judge whether he would not rather have preferred the repose 
of Egypt to a battle of uncertain results, and which, even when 
won, would cost many men—an irreparable mischief where re- 
inforcements were impossible. 

‘It has been said that Bonaparte, even before the 25th of July, 
had, by secret correspondence, received information respecting 
matters in Italy. There was none but official, Ten months had 
passed, and we were without news from Europe. 

‘It is also untrue that Bonaparte was officially instructed on the 
affairs relative to France, or those which he had himself left flourish- 
ing, either there or in Italy. Who is this person who has been 
named Bourbaki or Bombachi, who comes from Joseph, the bearer 
of important dispatches? And then this secret which Madame 
Bonaparte sells to Fouch¢ for a thousand louis? What secret? And 
that has been said on the authority of the Memoirs on Fouche, and 
not of Fouché, for they are nothing but a miserable compilation of 
all the gossip of that period. 

‘I ask, if Bonaparte had received this information, of which men- 
tion has been made with such confidence, would he, on the 28th of 
June, have addressed to the Directory the letter in which he gives 
the narrative of events for some months past? Would he have 
demanded succours of any kind, and said that the latest news which he 
had received were from Belleville, the Consul at Genoa, and even 
more than six months old—that letter, in which he adds, speaking 
of the Rear-Admiral Perrée, “‘no one could more easily than this 
officer bring us aid and assistance !” 

* We may consider it as certain, and I affirm, that Bonaparte had 
no intention of departing for France either when he went to the 
Pyramids or when he heard of the landing of the Anglo-Turks. 
We have given the true grounds for his resolution—all the rest is 
pure invention. How strange is the inclination to be always con- 
torting things natural and simple into matters of extraordinary 
moment ! 

‘ Bonaparte had written to the Directory towards the end of 
December, 1798, We are without intelligence from France :—not one 
courier since the month of June. This is a thing unprecedented even in 
colonies. Writers have wished to convey this news by Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco. Whatknow I? But it is impossible to bring any thing 
to bear down positive facts. At this period, I had, for two years, 
been about Bonaparte's person—I should have known if a single dispatch 
or any circumstance had been kept secret from me. How should ali those 
of which so much noise has been made have escaped me ? 

‘ Nearly all those individuals who have spoken with the intention 
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of waving from Bonaparte the reproach levelled at him for his 
desertion, cite a letter from the Directory of the 26th of May, 
1799. This letter may, perhaps, have been written, but as it never 
came to hand, of what avail has it been in the archives ? ’—vol. ii. 
pp. 307-8-9-10. 

All this indeed is positively enough asserted, but then it is 
unsubstantiated by sufficient proof. Bourrienne’s assertions, 
therefore, however close may have been his intimacy with 
the French chief, naturally go for nothing. M. de Bour- 
rienne has been a man of the plume, and a secretary; we are 
not, therefore, travelling out of the circle of his own métier, 
when we ask whether, in the lowest houses of business, there 
is not such athing as secret correspondence? When M. Roths- 
child (whom a gay Commons-orator has described as the ‘unseen 
power’) receives a dispatch relative to a Waterloo-victory, 
does he give it to his clerk or private secretary to read it to him, 
and so be enabled afterwards to circulate the contents as table- 
talk among his City friends; or does he read it himself as a 
private communication, until he has anticipated the rise and the 
fall of stocks, and pocketed the per-centages in the way of busi- 
ness? If a London jobber or a Francfort banker should act 
thus prudently and wisely, how much rather should Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the schemer and aspirant for power supreme, comport 
himself with vulpine silence and mute vigilance? ‘The fact is, 
that the circumstances, as related by M. de Bourrienne, must be 
collated and compared with the well-known circumstances of 
the general behaviour and conduct of Napoleon; the actions 
must not be considered in parts, and parcels, and patches, but 
each point must be viewed relatively with every other point of 
his eventful life, and then there is a better chance of our 
arriving at the true nature of the case. When direct proof is 
wanting, collateral evidence may sometimes induce an elucida- 
tion of difficulties. 

The great secret in the life of Napoleon was undoubtedly 
the Egyptian expedition. For our own parts we confess 
candidly that the more we consider it, the stronger is our con- 
viction that it was the grand climacteric of Bonaparte’s astute 
policy—that it was planned in the most cold-blood cruelty— 
that it was a concerted measure, and the surest measure for the 
realization of the wild dreams of this citizen-general. ‘he Di- 
rectory were in power on the conclusion of peace with Austria ; 
and for the worshipful personages who constituted that august 
body, Bonaparte entertained the most ineffable contempt. No 
individual is a hero to his own valet; and by the same rule, 
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appearance to the multitude, were as miserable and toothless 
dotards in the eyes of the young and bold soldier, crowned 
with the laurels won in his Italian campaign. Paris was divided 
by adverse factions ; the administration of the governors had 
given general dissatisfaction, and the Bourbonists had been 
actively intriguing to raise a party in their favour, and they 
had succeeded. Those citizen-potentates therefore began to 
feel that their power was undermined. They loved that power, 
and they commensurately hated Bonaparte, who, from his late 
assumed importance, had become the most formidable opponent 
to their peace ; they were aware, moreover, of the state of that 
leader’s feelings towards them, and, in addition to all this, they 
were conscious that he entertained little gratitude to any of 
their body for reinforcements sent to fill up the vacancies in his 
army; indeed, comparatively speaking, he had been totally 
neglected, and allowed to carry on his victories on his own 
account. Hence their fawning and sycophancy to the general 
on his arrival in the metropolis, and the hug and ‘ accolade fra- 
ternelle’ of the sensitive Barras, in particular, together with 
Lebrun’s magnanimous distich of 
* Héros cher a la paix, aux arts, a la gloire, 
Il conquit en deux ans mille siécles de gloire !’—vol. ii. p. 28. 


And hence, too, the speed with which they dispatched him to 
the English- invasion army, and the readiness with which they 

consented to his Egyptian expedition. So much for the ¢ ostra- 
cism’ to which Napoleon was reported to have been condemned 


by the Directory. Throughout the whole business he acted 
independently of that body. 


* It was only,’ says M. de Bourrienne, ‘ the passive agent to the will 
of Bonaparte. The Directory confirmed it (the will) by a decree 
when the forms of government required it. It no more ordered 
the expedition to Egypt than it traced the plan. It was he who 
organized the army of the east, who procured the money, who selected 
the chiefs, who collected the fleet of frigates and transports. It 
was he who first entertained the bappy and noble idea of joining to 
the expedition men distinguished in the arts and sciences, whose 
labours, in general most remarkable, have particularly made known, 
both as to its past and present condition, this land—the name of which 
is never pronounced without recalling the loftiest recollections.’ 

Were it not for personal fear, the Directory had little reason 
for assisting or permitting the expedition. 

‘For its own existence, continues the writer, ‘and for France, a 
victory on the Adige would have been of infinitely more avail than a 
victory on the Nile. Iam fully persuaded, from what I have seen, 
that the desire and the joy at the fact of seeing a young ambitious 
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spirit, whom his victories had raised so high in public estimation, 
who harassed and frightened it, departing from France, at the 
head of a dangerous expedition, made it blind to the evident dan- 
ger likely to follow from depriving itself, for an indeterminate 
period, of an excellent army, of generals justly illustrious, and who 
had so often led that army to victory, and made it heedless to 
more than the probable loss of the French fleet. As to Bonaparte, 
he was fully convinced that he must choose between the hazards of 
this enterprise and inevitable destruction. Egypt appeared to him 
an unoccupied field for fame and the increase of his personal cele- 
brity.’—vol. ii. pp. 45, 47-8. 

What M. de Bourrienne here alleges may be believed impli- 
citly. The times, notwithstanding the anile imbecility of those 
* palatial Lares of the Luxembourg,’ were yet unripe for Napo- 
leon’s usurpation. He well knew that action so premature 
would destroy him, not from any power of resistance of which 
the Directory might be possessed, but from the other bold and 
vigorous opponents, who would have met him half-way to 
contest his passage to the pinnacle of imperial sway. That 
fight might have been like the grand Spirit- combat of the 
Arabian T ales, when the antagonists met in serried columns in 
the air, and there was wo, and the anguish of disappointment 
to such as, being wounded, fell to the rank earth, and were 
thereby incapacitated from again mounting into their native and 
veculiar element. There were Moreau, and Pichegru, and 
Sernadotte, who had names of equal celebrity with Napoleon 
Bonaparte, (the first of these, indeed, was esteemed as highly 
by the army of the Rhine as ‘the c: uptor of Mantua was by the 
le ‘gions of superior Italy,) and there were Desaix, and Kleber, 
and Hoche, with an extended band of as able generals, nursed 
in the cradle of Revolution, and as hardy for their savage 
rearing as that Volscic infant, whose Sire— 

—Natam in dumis interque horrentia lustra, 

Armentalis eque mammis et lacte ferino 

Nutribat.— 
Napoleon’s prudent object, therefore, was to withdraw himself 
from the close popular gaze, that he might present his exploits 
through some distant medium: this would, indeed, lend them 
enchantment, and more intensely dazzle the eyes of the multi- 
tude by a fancied increase in their magnitude. Some wild vision, 
or errant dream incidental to fevered imaginations, at Brienne, 
or the military college at Paris, or Toulon, or Passeriano, might 
have first suggested Egypt as a place where the strangeness 
of the exploit could win the wonder of the world; nor was 
the suggestion false, for Egypt was the very place. The enter- 
prise, too, as far as concerned the French nation in particular, 
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would draw with it the general good wishes; for the English, 
who are not yet relished’ in that country, were then detested 
by her sans-culottes politicians and poverty-stricken beggars, 
whose greedy desire was to wrest the sceptre of riches from, as 
the§ supposed, the failing, enfeebling grasp of England. What 
was so likely to consummate this ardent wish as the invasion of 
Egypt, and the promise on Napoleon’s part to turn the current 
of Oriental and Indian commerce into the channel of their own 
Mediterranean waters ? As we have shewn, in a former Number 
of the Foreign Review,* this measure was a favourite theory of 
political economiata long before the times of Napoleon and the 
Directory, and was, therefore, well calculated to deceive so 
crude a scholar in the science as our Italian campaigner, with 
whom temerity and dispatch were cardinal principles, and 
who, from repeated successes and consequent vanity, supposed 
that to vanquish he need only appear,—being determined to 
enact perpetually, and to the letter, the prescribed and settled 
order of the Julian boast. 

The whole affair of the expedition indicates most clearly a 
preconcerted and determined plan of operation. The Directory 
were to be suffered to proceed onward in childish, inept ex- 
travagance, and so sink gradually beyond even the faintest ex- 
pression of contempt. Of the generals, whom Napoleon feared, 
some were to attend him, as the Asiatic heros attended formerly 
the Bacchic car of triumph, and others were to be watched by 
his lynx-eyed myrmidons and hirelings, until he returned in 
supereminent fame and meridian effulgence of glory, that so he 
might eclipse effectually their too feeble lustre. The veterans 
of his southern battles ; the men who had achieved their multi- 
tudinous exploits under the inspiration of the demon of repub- 
licanism and equality, and who were, therefore, not likely to 
submit passively to sovereignty and usurpation, were to be 
dragged into the arid and pestiferous climate of the east, that 
they might no more return to that France which they loved 
80 tenderly. All this while his brothers and accredited agents 
in Paris and throughout the country at large were to buy 
golden opinions of all men, by scattering amongst the popu- 
lace and the daring spirits, and the spirits which, though 
too fearful to act, “might yet ‘ hurl up their caps’ in appro- 
bation—the pamphleteers and political persifleurs—the song 
sters, the journalists, the men of letters, and the leaders of 
faction, those accumulated treasures, which it is well known 
Napoleon lost no opportunity in gathering during his Italian 
campaigns, and for the expenditure and exhaustion of which 


* No. 1, Art X.5 «On the Political Economists of Italy.’ 
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no satisfactory solution has been ever offered. The frightened 
Members of the Directory were never able to regain their self- 
possession or composure. On his return from Egypt, his 
behaviour was by no means that of a man who is adrift in a sea 
of difficulties; but he instantly and undeviatingly shaped his 
course to one particular spot—the most vulnerable and the most 
practicable for the fulfilment of his wishes. There was no 
hesitation, no doubt, no uncertainty, no trimming, no changing, 
no seeking for party or partisans—everything was altogether, 
or nearly, prepared for his reception; and in an inconceivably 
short period, this general of the deserted army of Egypt was 
converted into the effective ruler of the fortunes of France, for 
his consular co-mates were merely as dust in the great balance 
of power. Unless, therefore, the whole matter had been pre- 
conceived and pre- -arranged by skilful hands, and superintended 
by vigilant eyes, the course of events would have never taken so 
smooth and so regular a consistency. The soldier, whose lan- 
guage and manner were so unmeasured and outrageous, and full 
of anger and threatening, when he first received, in Egypt, 
intelligence from France, after a dead interval of ten months, 
would scarcely have abandoned, in so cowardly and shameful a 
manner, an army entrusted to his care, to return to Paris with 
the intention of discussing questions on antiquity with the tra- 
veller Volney, and attending to the dry lucubrations of the Pari- 
sian Institute. Quite the contrary :—for, as the English historian 
says, * he was received like a victorious monarch re-entering his 
dominions at his own time and pleasure. Bells were every- 
where rung, illuminations made; a delirium of joy agitated the 
public mind, and the messenger, who carried the news of his 
disembarkation to Paris, was received as if he had brought 
intelligence of a battle gained*.’ 

On this subject, involving as it does so curious an investi- 
gation, we could say much more, did our time and space afford 
us opportunity ; but both the one and the other warn us towards 
a conclusion. One or two matters more, however, require a 
hasty notice at our hands; and the first is the absence of all 
generosity from the constitution of Napoleon Bonaparte.— 
Thus he hated cordially Moreau, his rival in military science 
and renown; and he could even descend to the mean- 
ness of insulting that general’s wife after the battle of Ho- 
henlinden. (See ‘ Bourrienne,’ v. iii., p. 243.) General Foy has 
informed us how jealous he was of every other man’s good name, 
and how he ceaselessly endeavoured to keep real and expanding 
merit in subordination to his own fame. ‘The same feeling 


* Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol, iv. p. 164. 
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operated in Napoleon’s behaviour towards Talleyrand, and 
Fouché, and Madame de Staél, and Kellerman, and Bernadotte, 
and Berthier, and Hoche. Thus, too, Bourrienne says (p. 
295, t. ii.),—* Le tort qu’avoit eu Sydney Smith d’empécher 
la prise de St. Jean d’Acre et la conquéte de la Syrie; celui 
d’avoir répondu par de bons procédés A de trés mauvais, avait 
jeté dans l’esprit de Bonaparte des préventions que rien ne pou- 
vait effacer, et dont ona vu Vinjustice. Il croyait qu’en déni- 
grant son adversaire, il déguiserait ses revers. Il écrivit le 
2 Juin, 1799, 4 Marmont: Smith est un jeune fou qui veut 
faire sa fortune et se mettre souvent en évidence!’ Buta 
more severe example of this want of true feeling may be evi- 
denced in the conduct of the ‘ Jupiter Scapin’ towards the 
unfortunate Brueys. Towards this gallant officer, indeed, the 
humane direction of the Latin moralist was altogether disre- 
garded; and,as the French fleet was destroyed at Aboukir, 
where the Admiral met the fate of a brave man, Bonaparte 
demeaned himself by resorting to low subterfuge and vile false- 
hood, that he might at once remove the whole odium of the 
affair to the name of the deceased sailor, who had fallen a 
victim in his country’s cause. 

It must be kept in mind that Bonaparte had the supreme 
command over the squadron at sea as well as the expedition on 
land ; and yet Brueys has been accused of the destruction of 
the fleet, inasmuch as, being ordered to retire to Corfu, he dis- 
obeyed superior injunctions; and, to substantiate this charge, 
Bonaparte’s letter to the Directory has been quoted. But, 
when the General’s partisans affirm that the orders respecting 
Corfu were reiterated, they say what is a downright falsehood, 
and what M. de Bourienne, as a man of credit and an eye- ~wit- 
ness, contradicts in the very teeth. ‘When and by whom 
(asks this writer) were these orders sent? that is a matter on 
which the most perfect silence has been entertained. From the 
order of the 3rd July to his unfortunate death, Brueys never 
received a single line from Bonaparte, and he never received 
any of the despatches of Brueys except those of the 26th July, 
while at Cairo, and consequently too late for any answer reach- 
ing the Admiral before the Ist of August.’—‘ In the letter (to 
the Directory) written fifty days after his entry into Egypt, 
Bonaparte, anticipating w hat he ought to say at Saint Helena, 
in his conversation has contorted facts, altered dates, affirmed 
what at the least was doubtful, and struck the innocent for the 
purpose of removing from his own person all the fault with 
which he might be reproached.’ 

Though it were unjust to accuse Napoleon of being the cause 
of the destruction of the fleet, there was no occasion for him to 
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attribute the blame to the Admiral. Bourrienne was ordered to 
make out the form of a despatch to the Directory. This he 
did, as he says, “ d’apres la vérité des faits.’”” Napoleon’s 
observation on this was very characteristic. The reader may hear 
the author’s own words—‘ Apres avoir lu mon hrouillon, il se 
mit @ sourire, et me le rendit, en disant ; “ C'est trop vague, trop 
mielleux ; cela n'est pas assez saccadé, il faut entrer dans 
beaucoup de détails, il faut parler de ceux qui se sont distin- 
gués ; et puis vous ne dites pas un mot de la fortune ; et, selon 
vous, Brueys est sans reproches. Vous ne connaissez pas les 
hommes! Laissez-moi faire, écrivez,’’—and he dictated his 
version of the story. 

In that version appear the following passages :— 

‘ I wrote to the Admiral on the 18th Messidor (6 July) to enter, 
within twenty-four hours, the port of Alexandria; and, if his 
squadron could not enter, to land, without loss of time, all the artil- 
lery and army stores, and go to Corfu.’ 

‘The Admiral was of opinion that he ought not to complete the 
disembarkation.’—({ This he could not, under the testimony of Berthier.) 

* He remained at Abouqu’yr, which offered good anchorage.’ 

*I left Alexandria under the firm belief that, in three days, the 
squadron would either have entered that port or been under sail for 
Corfu.’—( Bourrienne, vol. ii. p. 316.) 

Berthier, in his official report of Napoleon’s campaigns in 
Egypt, and which, in fact, was written under the order and dic- 
tation of his commander, says,— 

‘Les vaisseaux de guerre ne pouvaient entrer dans le port et 
restaient dans la rade @ une grande distance, ce qui rendoit Je débarque- 
ment de l’artillerie également long et pénible. Bonaparte convient 
avec l’ Amiral Brueys que la flotte ira mouiller d Abougu’yr od la rade 
est bonne et le débarquement facile et d’od l'on peut également 
communiquer avec Rosette et Alexandrie.’ 

And the evidence adduced by M. de Bourrienne carries con- 
viction to the reader that Napoleon did not write to Brueys on 
the 6th July, as he mendaciously asserts, and that he departed 
from Alexandria on the following day, perfectly satisfied with 
the Admiral’s position and grounds for acting in the manner in 
which he had done; and that the voyage to Corfu was, for 
various reasons, impracticable. (Bourrienne, vol. ii. pp. 32U-1.) 
And therein is proved, in a word, to the clearest demonstration, 
the mean, dirty jealousy, and low, vulgar falsehoods of Napoleon, 
the first Emperor of the French. 

That illustrious individual, however, was extremely tender 
and thin-skinned on the occasion of any attacks on his own re- 
putation. He received secret intelligence of everything that 
was passing at Paris ; he heard with spite, vexation, and passion, 
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of what the metropolitan demagogues and pamphleteers levelled 
against him in their speeches and daily effusions, particularly 
amongst the Clichy caballers. The General-in-chief of the 
armies of Italy condescends to bandy terms, and phrases, 
and arguments, with unknown citizens in the capital, to 
rove that he has not been mistaken in his system of tactics ! 
t had been said, that Carnot and Berthier had suggested to him 


many of his plans and operations. On this subject, he speaks 
his mind to Bourrienne. 


‘ C’est une si grosse bétise ! on peut bien dire & un genéral, Partez 
pour I'Italie, gagnez des batailles et allez signer la paix 4 Vienne. 
Mais l’exécution, voila ce qui n’est pas aisé. Je n’ai jamais fait de 
cas des plans que le Directoire m’a envoyés. Il yasur le terrain 
trop de circonstances qui les modifient. Le mouvement d’un seul 
corps de l'armée ennemie peut bouleverser tout un plan arrangé au 
coin du feu. [1 n’y a que des badauds qui puissent croire & de 
pareilles balivernes. Quant & Berthier, depuis que vous @tes avec moi, 
vous voyez ce que cest. Cest une béte! Eh bien, c’est lui qui fait 
tout, c’est lui qui recueille une grande partie de la gloire de l'armée 
d'Italie.’ 

Independently of this, it may be remarked, that his despatches 
and proclamations were, almost without exception, filled with 
the grossest falsehoods and impositions. We beg the reader’s 
attention to the following passage from the author before us. 

‘I must mention here, once for all, that the whole truth never 
entered into Bonaparte’s despatches, whenever that truth was, in 
never 80 trifling a degree, unfavourable, or that he was able to dis- 
semble. He was an experienced hand, also, at disguising it, or 
altering it, or being altogether dumb about it, whenever it was 
possible. He, moreover, often garbled the despatches from others 
which he was obliged to publish, whenever they opposed his views, 
or were likely to prove injurious to his reputation, his actions, and to 
that celebrity which he was desirous of preserving with the world 
at large.’—vol. ii. p. 145 

After such length, we cannot gratify either the readers or 
ourselves by much further canvass of this subject. The third 
and fourth volumes of the Memoirs are full of as interesting 
matter as is contained in the first and second. Bonaparte, it 
appears, wanted to cajole the English at one time into a notion 
that he entertained an exalted opinion of their generosity. On his 
return from Egypt, says M. de Bourrienne, ‘ La crainte de tomber 
entre les mains des Anglais ne le quittait pas, c’était ce qu’alors 
il redoutait le plus; et depuis!... il crut ala générosité de 
ses ennemis. He thought to practise, on various occasions, his 
cunning tricks upon our countrymen ; but, thanks to the ability 
of English Ministers, and particularly on his last surrender, to 
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Castlereagh, he miscalculated their facile and yielding disposi- 
tion. The following is M. de Bourrienne’s testimony in favour 
of this nation, though in other portions of his Memoirs, we are 
sorry to see this Gentleman expressing himself with bitterness 
towards us. 

‘ Bonaparte regarded M. Fox as a man of undoubted talent, and 
earnestly desired to treat with him, especially respecting his ultimate 
relation with England. We might believe, that, on his part, M. Fox 
never forgot the terms of intimacy, Il may say of confidence, be- 
tween himself and the First Consul; as a proof, he frequently gave 
him notice, even in the midst of the war, of plots formed against his 
life: less was not to be expected from so noble a character. I am 
able to give this assurance, because I have more than once had the 
proofs before me, that the English Government has repeatedly 
spurned with indignation, not only offers to overturn the consular 
and imperial rule, but every project levelled by assassination or 
treachery against the person of the First Consuland Emperor. Of 
this, manifold proofs will be successively found in the course of these 
Memoirs.’—Vol. v., pp. 11, 12. 

We have already said that the agents of Napoleon had been 
busy in preparation and arrangements for his return from 
Egypt. M. de Bourrienne says, ‘that after inquiries imme- 
diately on his arrival, he learned that Joseph and Lucien had 
taken part in a great many intrigues;’. . . . ‘that Joseph and 
Lucien had made numberless endeavours to gain Bernadotte 
over to their brother’s party, and that with this intention and 
hope, they had seconded his nomination to the War- Ministry,’ 
vol, iii., pp. 45. Bernadotte, who was ever honest to his early 
principles, was so convinced of the whole Bonapartist scheme 
for sway and empire, that he refused his congratulations to the 
runaway Fire Sultan on his return from Egypt. After the lapse 
of a fortnight, however, and on the repeated intreaties of 
Joseph and his wife, his own sister-in-law, he waited on the 
General-in-chief. There the present Swedish Monarch’s bearing 
was so upright and rigid, and so little to Napoleon’s purpose, 
that the interview terminated in a quarrel. A few days after- 
wards another meeting took place in the presence of Josephine, 
Hortense, Eugéne, and Bourrienne, On this occasion, Bona- 
parte, with that firmness with which he was always inspired in 
the presence of third persons, ‘parla longuement’ (we beg to 
give the passage in the original, that it may lose nothing of its 
native force) :— 

‘Parla longuement de l'agitation qui regnait parmi les républi- 
cains, et se prononga avec force contre le club du Manége. Je 
’appuayai, en disant que M. Moreau de Worms, de mon département, 
et qui était membre de ce club, s’¢tait lui-méme plaint & moi de 
lexagé¢ration qui s’y manifestait—‘ Mais,” dit Bernadotte au général, 
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“vos fréres en sont les principaux fondateurs (!!) et pourtant, ajouta-t-il 
d’une voix ferme, n’est-ce pas vous qui m’accusez d’avoir favorisé ce 
club? Je repousse cette inculpation, Et comment, d’ailleurs, ne 
porterait-elle pas & faux? Quand je suis arrivé au ministére, j'ai 
trouvé tout dans le plus grand délabrement ; j'avais trop d’occu- 
pations pour songer a un club od mes devoirs ne m’appelaient pas. 
Vous savez bien que votre ami Salicetti, que celui de vos fréres, qui est 
son confident, se font remarquer parmi les directeurs du club du 
Manége(!!) C'est aux instructions pe JE NE sais Qui, qu'on doit 
attribuer l'’effervescence dont vous vous plaignez (!!)” A ces derneirs 
mots, au ton surtout avec lequel Bernadotte prononca de je ne sais 
gui, Bonaparte n’y pouvant plus tenir, rompit la glace: “£h bien, 
oui, général,” s'écria-t-il avec fureur, “ oui ! jf aimerais mieux vivre dans 
les bois, qu'au milieu d'une société qui ne présente aucune sécurité.” Le 
général Bernadotte lui dit alors avec noblesse: “‘ Eh, mon Dieu, 
quelle sécurité vous manque-t-il?” A l’exaspération qui s’emparait 
de Benaparte, je vis le moment oi la conversation alloit dégénérer en 
dispute ; je dis tout bas & madame Bonaparte dintervenir pour lui 
donner une autre direction, ce qu'elle fit en adressant la parole a 
une des personnes présentes.’—vol. iii., pp. 45 to 51. 


The above is sufficiently intelligible to stand without com- 
mentary. The King of Sweden has been accused of ingrati- 
tude, and all sorts of nonsense, towards Bonaparte, his ‘early 


patron and general. With such a passage, as the above extract 
presents, staring us in the face, we need not hesitate on 
deciding who was the honester man of the two, and who has 
played the more honourable game in life. Bernadotte knew his 
old general to his very heart’s core. As a counterpart passage, 
however, to the quotation we have just given, let our readers 
peruse the following anecdote. In the month of December, 
1800, a pamphlet was circulated with this title: ‘ Paralélle entre 
César, Cromwell et Bonaparte.’ Bourrienne received it, and 
saw, to his amazement, the doctrine of hereditary monarchy 
not only broached in its sulphurous pages, but openly declared, 
argued, and maintained ! He soon discovered that the per- 
nicious brochure had issued from the Home Minister’s office, 
and been prodigally circulated. 


* After I had read it,’ says the Secretary, ‘I placed it on the table, 
and Bonaparte entering a few minutes afterwards, took it up, and 
pretending to run his eyes over it, asked me if I had perused it? 
“Yes, General.” “ Well, what think you of it?” “I am of opinion, 
General, that the pamphlet will do the greatest possible mischief to 
public opinion ; it appears to me ill-timed, for it too prematurely 
reveals your intentions.” The First Consul threw the brochure on the 
ground, as he usually did with all the daily newspaper-trash, after 
glancing his eyes over it. I was not singular in my opinion with 
respect to this pamphlet. The Préfets in the immediate vicinity of 
Paris forwarded a copy to the First Consul, complaining of the 
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mischief it was occasioning ; I even recollect, that in one of the 
despatches it was said that a publication of this kind was likely to 
point him out a victim to fresh assassins. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, he said, * Bourrienne, let Fouché be sent for, and let him 
come here instantly to inform me of this matter.”” Half an hour 
after, Fouché was in attendance in the cabinet. He had scarcely 
entered, when the following dialogue took place between them, with 
a sharpness on one side, and an impenetrable phlegm, relieved with 
a slight sardonic smile, on the other. ‘‘ What is this pamphlet 
about ; and what do they say of it in Paris?” ‘ General, there is but 
one opinion about the matter; that it is dangerous i in the extreme.” 
“Why then did you allow the publication? it is an indignity to me.” 
“* General, I was compelled to act a little delicately towards the 
author.” ‘“ Delicately! say you; what mean you by that? you 
should have apprehended and sent him to the Temple.” “ But, 
General, it is your own brother, Lucien, who has taken this publica- 
tion under his immediate protection ; the impression and publication 
were made by his special order; in short, it has issued from the 
Home Minister's office.” ‘* All that signifies nothing tome. It was 
your duty as Minister of Police to have arrested Lucien and shut 
him up in the Temple. That idiot is always desiring to com- 
promise me !" 

‘On this, the First Consul left the cabinet, shutting the door 
hastily after him. When alone with Fouché, he proceeded to ex- 
plain to me the reason of the half-smile, which, spite of Bonaparte’s 
anger, forced itself once or twice to his lips. I saw at once that 
Fouche had a,meaning in reserve. ‘Send the author to the Temple, 
indeed,” said he, ‘* that would have been a little difficult! Apprehen- 
sive of the consequences likely to result from this “‘ Parallel of Cesar, 
Cromwell and Bonaparte,” I hastened, directly I heard about it, to 
Lucien, in order to explain to him his imprudence. He, however, 
without one word of reply, went for the manuscript, which he 
shewed, me—and what did I see ?—des corrections et des annotations 
de la main du Premier Consul !”’—vol. iv. pp. 216, 17, 

If our readers remember what we have said respecting Bour- 
rienne’s self-alleged participation in all Napoleon's secrets, they 
will be convinced of the probability of our remarks. Difference 
of place could make no difference in their relative positions. As 
in Egypt, so was he private Secretary under the Consulate ; 
yet he acknowledges his ignorance e about the publication of this 
pamphlet, though of minor importance to the Egyptian corre- 
spondence. Communications, therefore, of the kind we have 
alluded to, might easily, and no doubt, did take place, —the 
Secretary, all the while, never once dreaming of their existence. 

Bonaparte never participated in the sweets of friendship 
‘ L’amitié n’est qu’un mot; je n’aime personne,’ was his fre- 
quent observation to his secretary. He had the greatest 
horror of the sanguinary miscreants of the Revolution ;—* the 
assassins,’ as he termed them, ‘ of Louis XVI.’ and could with 
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difficulty brook the galling necessity he was under to dissemble 
and tamper with those wretches, and make them the pliant 
instruments for his ultimate aggrandizement. In the midst of 
all his anxieties, and wars, and schemes of ‘ dangerous enter- 
prise,’ the menacing phantom of the robbed and murdered 
Bourbons haunted him like his evil spirit: so true is that 
phrase of the mighty dramatist—‘ the thief doth fear each 
bush an officer.’ He was constantly dreaming of plots, secret 
contrivances, gunpowder trains, and machines of devilish en- 
ginery. The following piece of information by M. de Bourrienne 
shews us to what an extreme point suspicion had been excited. 
‘1 was apprized by undoubted authority, that after | had quitted 
Paris, simple invitations to dinner and parties were intercepted. 
This was done to put a stop to meetings of all kinds; or, at 
least, to lessen their frequency, and to arrive at the names of 
the hosts and the invited. And this was the important end of 
this grand method of government.’— vol. iii. p. 216. 

The secretary gives us many instances of the Consul’s 
charlatanism. The reader may take these as examples, they 
are only a few among many. 

Napoleon wished to gain the good opinion of the literary men 
in France, and, for that purpose, took the style of the Institute 
before that of ‘Commander-in- chief; while he did so, however, 
he as frequently laughed in the company of Bourrienne at the 
empty sound and nothingness of all titles of that kind. 

On the occasion of his distribution of honorary sabres and 
muskets, a sergeant of grenadiers, named Leon Aune, addressed 
a letter of thanks to the General : 

‘ Bonaparte, says Bourrienne, ‘ voulut lui repondre ostensible- 
ment, et me dicta pour Aune la lettre suivante :—*J’ai recu votre 
lettre, mon brave camarade; vous n’avez pas besoin de me parler 
de vos actions; vous étes le plus brave grenadier de l'armée depuis 
la mort du brave Benezete. Vous avez eu un des cent sabres que 
jai distribues & larmée. Tous les soldats étaient d’accord que 
c’était vous qui le méritiez le mieux. 

** Je désire beaucoup vous revoir. Le ministre de la guerre vous 
envoie l’ordre de venir & Paris,” 

* Ces cajoleries & un soldat atteignaient merveilleusement le but 
que proposait Bonaparte. La lettre & Aune ne pouvait manquer 
de circuler dans toute l’armée. Un sergent que le premier consul, 
que le premier général de la France appelle ** mon brave camarade, 
&e.”"—yvol, iii. p. 256. 

He had also other sabres made and given to Lannes, Victor, 
Watrin, Gardanne, and Murat, wa! an engraved inscription 
relative to the Mare ngo exploit.—vol. iv. p. 230. 

In order to deceive the Parisians shout his ultimate object, 
he desired David to place the bust of Junius Brutus, which he 
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had brought from Italy, in one of the galleries of the Tuileries : 
‘et Brutus immolait les tyrans. Quelle plus grande preuve 
d’horreur pour la tyrannie ?’—vol. iv. p. 257. 

The Tuileries Palace was called by him ‘le Palais du Gouverne- 
ment,’ and every effort was made to obtain the applause of the 
populace. At the same time that he practiced these ‘ ruses,’ 
to blind the people, he endeavoured to bring back gradually the 
monarchical habits of luxury and expense. When the above- 
named regal abode was preparing for his reception, says his 
biographer, ‘ voyant la quantité de bonnets rouges que lon 
avait peints sur les murs, il dit 4 M, Lecomte, alors architecte 
des Tuileries; ‘ Paites-moi disparaitre tout cela; je ne veux 
pas de pareilles saloperies.” ’—vol. iv. p. 327. 

He permitted the return of a number of émigrés, scattering 
them, however, all over the kingdom, and ordering the strictest 
surveillance of the police upon their actions.—vol. iv. p. 265. 

‘Il faut parler aux yeux,’ was his observation to his secre- 
tary; ‘ cela fait bien pour le peuple.—ll faut que le chef d’un 
gouvernement attire A lui les regards par tous les moyens pos- 
sibles, mais il faut aller doucement.’—vol. iii. p. 219. 

The liberty of the press was under the strictest curb : 

* Le ministre de la police,’ ordains a decree of Napoleon’s, ‘ ne 
laissera, pendant toute la durée de la guerre, imprimer, publier, et 
distribuer que les journaux ci-aprés désignés:—Le Moniteur Uni- 
versel; Le Journal des Débats et Décrets; Le Journal de Paris ; 
Le Bien-Informé; Le Publiciste; L’Ami des Lois; La Clé du 
Cabinet ; Le Citoyen Francais ; La Gazette de France; Le Jour- 
nal des Hommes Libres; Le Journal du Soir, par les fréres Chai- 
gneau; Le Journal des Défenseurs de la Patrie ; La Décade Philo- 
sophique ; et les journaux s’occupant exclusivement des sciences, 
arts, littérature, commerce, anonces et avis.’—vol. iii. p, 254, 5. 

It is necessary for the present, to conclude with our extracts 
from these very interesting volumes ; when the remaining por- 
tion of the Memoirs have been published, we may resume our 
notice. 


We have already alluded to M. de Bourrienne’s change of party, 
and on the strength of his tergiversation—as they are pleased to 
name it—many of the French Journalists have endeavoured to 
throw discredit on his Memoirs. ‘This individual was certainly 
of the creation of Bonaparte’s favour—but that favour was not 
of his seeking. He had known the French Emperor from 
his earliest years ; and at the period when he had been an out- 
east from the world and in poverty, Bourrienne had been to him 
a firm and true, and kind and liberal-handed comforter —was it 
then at all extraordinary that Napoleon should, in remembrance 
of his worth, have called that individual to his side; at a time, 
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especially, when, surrounded with spies and false associates and 
energetic enemies, his bosom, i in this solitary instance, yearned 
after the participating voice of mone as eagerly as the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks? M. de Bourrienne himself 
proves that he was so urged to the situation which he held, 
that he could not well refuse : 


‘ J’avoue,’ he says, (vol. i. p. 109,) ‘ que je tiens un peu & prouver, 
par des piéces authentiques, qu’en allant rejoindre Bonaparte en 
Italie, je ne me suis jeté ni en intrus ni en intrigant obscur dans le 
chemin de la fortune. J’obdissais & l'amiti¢ beaucoup plus quia 
Yambition lorsque j'allais chercher un réle sur ce théatre ot la 


jeune gloire du futur empereur rayonnait déj& sur tous ceux qui 
s'attachaient & sa destinée.’ 


Bourrienne, moreover, was not a man pinched by want to 
the hunting for bread; he was married, had property, and pos- 
sessed all the comforts of private, unpretending, though com- 
petent respectability. But then, he became Bourbonist, and 
accepted office under the descendant of the legitimate monarchs 
of France, and so having basely apostatized from the faith sworn 
to the Emperor of the Revolution, he is to be hunted down as 
a despicable slave, and a man branded with infamy! To this 
we answer—supposing, even for argument, that such were the 
true and undisputed case—does not the question of turpitude 
lay between the man himself and his own conscience? ‘The 
world has no right to moot or to bandy the point, but must take 
the Memoirs as the testimony of one who has turned king’s 
evidence. Evidence of this kind is daily received and acted on 
in our high Courts of Law and penal inflictions. The rascality 
or criminality of the witness does not, per se, nullify the depo- 
sition which he has delivered, but, on the contrary, it must 
stand as good and substantial, until counteracted or destroyed 
by contrary facts. Again, supposing that he is an apos- 
tate, we would demand, if there be no mercy for converts 
from false creeds to the true faith? Is the door of forgive- 
ness to be inexorably shut in the face of sinners? Are 
erring guilt and feeble humanity to meet with no melting con- 
sideration—no redemption by pardon ? Are the tears of re- 
pentance to flow for ever? If so, then cursed is the moral 
sinner in the life to come, and cursed is the political delinquent 
in the life that is !—This, however, is not the case ; therefore 
if M. de Bourrienne had sinned, even to the very lowest depth 
of sinning, and afterwards advanced, in all manliness, to the 
footstool of his monarch, and confessed openly and with a con- 
vinced heart the extent and the true colour of his crimes, 
M. de Bourrienne ought, in all justice, to meet with conde- 
scending extenuation ; and a fair field should be freely given 
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him, that his fealty might be tried, and his constancy put to 
the test of approbation. Both of the above are extreme cases, 
though incontrovertible. M. de Bourrienne, however, is in no 
way obliged to take advantage of the unassailableness of either 
one argument orthe other. That individual was born a royalist, 
and educated as a royalist. He received office asa royalist by 
the king’s own nomination, for he was appointed secretary to 
one of the legations in Germany. He suffered as a royalist, by 
having his name recorded on the emigration-list ; for not being 
a revolutionary bloodhound, he had refused to enter France, and 
hecome instrumental in the hunting down and to death the true 
defenders of legitimacy. What he had done, therefore, in the 
service of Napoleon was undoubtedly out of pure consideration 
for the man. And here is the order of his progress in life, 
which we take from the Biographie des Contemporains, though 
there are numberless errors in that piece of Liberal-joinery and 
handiwork ; and of those errors plentiful instances may be seen 
under the head of the article ‘ Bourrienne’ itself. This publi- 
cation says, that the credit which he acquired with his master 
obtained his nomination to the office of State Councillor in 1801 ; 

but that being compromised by the failure of the house of 
‘ Coulon’—as he was discovered to be a partner in that firm, a 
circumstance very displeasing to Bonaparte, who deemed such 
an association incompatible with the functions of his office,—he 
received his dismissal, By the intervention of friends, however, 
and particularly of Fouché, he was appointed French Chargé 
d’Affaires at Hamburg, and Envoy Extraordinary to the Circle 
of Lower Saxony. Again he was denounced to the Emperor 
for malpractices, ‘though he still kept his employments, which we 
could hardly conceive possible if he were in any degree guilty. 

In 1813, he was obliged to leave Germany, together with all 
other French agents ; and in 1814, he accepted office under the 
Bourbons, by taking from Talleyrand the situation of General 
Director of the Posts. This being soon compelled to relinquish 
in favour of M. Ferrand, he was made Prefect of Police.* 
After the second restoration, he was again nominated State 
Councillor, and chosen deputy for the electoral college of the 
department of the Yonne; and, ‘ taking his seat on the cété 
droit, he has always voted with the majority.’ Now there is 
nothing i in the above account which requires any defensive reply 
at our hands, with the exception of what is alleged against him 
in reference to the House of Coulon. In this country, cer- 


*: As Prefect of ‘Police,’ says the Biographer, ‘he was obliged to sign the arrest of 
Fouché, who had befriended him.’ Fouché befriended him without any dereliction of 
duty—thoug *h on that point he was by no means tender-conscienced. Was not Bour- 
rienne, however, obliged to sign the warrant in the conscientious discharge of Ais 
duty ? 
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tainly, it would be highly culpable in a minister to be so asso- 
ciated—nay, it would be an impeachable offence. But the rule 
of one country is not to be applied to another. Was there any 
understanding about such matters during the times of the Revo- 
lution, and the early period of Napoleon’s reign? We know 
that, even at this day, on the continent, Kings are merchants, 
and Ministers stock-jobbers. Perhaps, therefore, M. de Bour- 
rienne was not travelling out of the pale of ordinary licence ; 
and it is well known that Napoleon was subject to fits of violent 
caprice. All this, however, is by way of argument—it may be 
that there is no ground whatever for the charge. At all events 

there is only the assertion of the Biographer, which, without 
further proof, is worth nothing. Perhaps M. de Bourrienne himself 
will give something on the matter, as his Memoirs may be truly 
called a Book of Confessions. One observation in the ‘ Article’ 
may be extracted and answered; and that answer contains the 
pith and substance of M. de Bourrienne’s justification. Speak- 
ing of his change of party, the Biographie says—‘ Rentré en 
France, il n’attendait pas que la fortune efit décidé du sort de son 
ancien ami pour prendre parti contre lui. Il avait déja sacrifié 
ses affections aux intéréts de la restauration.’—Had he not pre- 
viously sacrificed his interests and nis purty to his affections 
for his friend ? 

Others of the critics in France disbelieve Bourrienne, merely 
because he has painted Napoleon as an ordinary man. Bourrienne 
was not the fashioner of that individual’s mind, but has drawn 
him as he really existed—without the exaggerations of partiality 
—the flattery of slavishness—the mistaken notions of ignorance, 
or the lies resulting from an over-fondness for the Bourbons. The 
Memoirs before us, we boldly assert, are one of the most valuable 
productions of modern times. Not that it has not its faults— 
there are many ; and among them may be reckoned some errors 
and misconceptions of an extravagant class. The valuable 
portion of the book, however, is the personal description of 
Napoleon—of him w hose existence was a scourge to Europe, 
and whose fall was an event for congratulation to ev ery honest 
and right-minded man. That fall was the work of England, and 
well has the Laureate written with reference to the one and to 
the other 

Rightly for this shall all good men rejoice— 
They most, who most abhor all deeds of blood ; 
Rightly for this, with reverential voice, 
Exalt to heaven their hymns of gratitude ; 
For, ne’er till then, did heaven this country bless 
With such transcendant cause for joy and thankfulness. 


As England was the destroyer of that Giant of Usurpation, 
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so may its soil be never polluted by the footsteps of illicit 
power. Perhaps the example set by Napoleon may be a deep 
lesson unto wisdom for our own country—perhaps danger may 
seize on its people, when, by a besotted apathy, they may be 
incapable of resistance. May the people of England be ever 
watchful—and, trusting to a Divine Providence, may they ever 
have on their lips the simple but powerful words of our beautiful 


Litany—‘ From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellioa, 
good Lord deliver us!’ 


Art, VI.—1. Recherches sur la Nature et les Causes de la 
Richesse des Nations. Par Adam Smith. Avec des Notes et 
Observations ; par le Marquis Garnier. 6t.8vo, Paris. 1822, 

2. Nouveaux Principes d’ Economie Politique. Par J.C. L, 
Simonde de Sismondi, 2 t.8vo. Paris. 1819. 

3. Traité d’ Economie Politique, ou simple exposition de la 
maniere dont se forment, se distribuent et se consomment les 
Richesses. Par J. B. Say. 4e Edit. 2+. 8vo. Paris. 1819. 

4, Cours d’ Economie Politique, ou Exposition des Principes 
qui déterminent la prospérité des Nations, Par Henri 
Storch; avec des notes. Par J. B. Say. 2 t. 8vo. 
Paris, 1823. 

5. La Théorie de l Economie Politique, fondée sur les faits 
recueillis en France et en Angleterre; sur leaxpérience de 
tous les peuples célébres par leurs richesses, et sur les lumiéres 
de la raison. Par M. Ch. Ganilh, Député du Cantal. 2e. 
Edition. Revue, et augmentée. 2t. Svo. Paris. 1822. 

HOWEVER much Political Economy may have been im- 

proved by English writers, it is to the continent that we 
are indebted for having first reduced the subject to a system ; for 
having collected the scattered facts, and arranged and exhibited 
them in their supposed mutual dependencies, or co-operations. 

This was first accomplished in the Physiocratie of Quesnay ; 

and though its fundamental principle was erroneous, and many 

of its assumptions and inferences false, yet it formed a nucleus, 
round which facts gathered and crystallized into their mutual 
connexions, and from which they were drawn by other men of 
genius, and arranged in systems less and less erroneous. On 
some of the most important details, England had taken the lead, 
in developing the true’ principles, and opposing popular errors. 

This, indeed, was to be expected from her superior acquaintance 

with commercial concerns: and, from the same cause, Italy 

and Holland produced some works connected with trade, which 
greatly tended to subvert prejudice, and establish truths ready 
to 
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to shed and receive light, when taking their appropriate place 
in a systematic arrangement. Of all these details, and of 
Quesnay’ s general theory, Adam Smith availed himself; but 
still more of his own powerful and accurate mind, to construct 
a work, to which, as to a standard, all future w riters, foreign 
and domestic, have referred. Of the former, many valuable 
works might be adduced in French, Italian, and German— 
for the Germans, now that theories are to be formed, have 
(more suo) taken their part; though they had contributed little 
to the collection of materials, or the elaboration of particular 
truths. 

We have here selected for examination, those publications 
which have commanded the greatest attention on the continent ; 
and as they discuss the opinions of the most eminent English 
writers on the same subjects, we must also refer to such, and 
consider their coinciding or conflicting doctrines. Of these 
foreign authors, Garnier may be considered as the least attached 
to system ; though his admiration of Adam Smith seems some- 
times to have misled him, and to have induced him to strain 
hard for the defence of an untenable position; but he pos- 
sesses much of Smith’s clearness and comprehensiveness of 
view. Sismondi’s work would have been better entitled ‘ New 
Statement of Principles,’ than new Principles of Political 
Economy, as the work does not present us with much originality 
of views. Say’s work is at once the most methodical and 
comprehensive, and seems to have been the groundwork of 
Storch’s, which Say appears to have edited, in order to have an 
opportunity of claiming his own. Storch’s book possesses an 
interest, from its consisting of lectures delivered to pupils so 
illustrious as the present Emperor of Russia and his brothers ; 
and the boldness with which he advocates the principles of 
liberty, and exposes the evils of despotism, does high honour 
both to him and tothe Autocrat, to whose family, and by whose 
authority, he was speaking. In a statement of the systems of 
others, Ganihl has shewn much precision ; and frequent acute- 
ness in detecting error: but in forming a theory for himself, 
he has founded it on what he calls facts, but which are, in 
truth, only the results of calculations from supposed data, so 
vague, and on so enormous a scale, that distrust would have 
been inspired, even under the most rigid mode of proceeding ; 
whereas he sometimes applies different principles of calculation 
to subjects, which are to be compared in their results. We 
cannot enter on details ; but our readers may form some notion 
of the work, when we state, that two-thirds of the first volume 
are employed in giving a detailed statistical account of the 
whole wealth, expenditure, and net revenues of France and 
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England ; the results of which (not always, as we have stated, 
obtained by consistent processes of calculation) are appealed 
to as decisive of speculative principles in the subsequent parts 
of the work, and which are often directly contradictory of all 
that has been hitherto admitted by the first authorities. 

In the remainder of this article, our purpose is (assuming 
‘Smith’s Wealth of Nations’ as the best known, and, on the 
whole, best established system) to state the errors of which 
modern writers appear to have convicted him; the new deduc- 
tions from his admitted premises; and the new premises 
assumed, with the deductions from them. Of course, in such 
limits as ours, we can only mean to notice, in the briefest way, 
such of these particulars as appear the most pregnant with 
practical consequences, 

Smith is complained of as very sparing in definitions. He 
was, doubtless, aware of the difficulty of furnishing unexcep- 
tionable definitions, foresaw the abstract discussions in which 
they would involve him, and, determining to make his book as 
popular as its subject would admit, trusted to clearness of style 
for rendering himself generally intelligible : : and he succeeded— 
yet, in some instances, the w ant of uniform precision in the use of 
his own terms, and still more, the want of a fixed language when 
the subjects came to be discussed by various writers, each 
assuming a right to use words in his own sense—and, like 
Smith, not always defining that sense—make it much to be 
lamented that he did not apply his clear and powerful intellect 
to the giving, by rigid definitions, a nomenclature to Political 
Economy. ‘This task has at length been boldly undertaken, 
and ably executed, by Mr. Malthus; but however unexception- 
able his definitions may be, they w ant the authority of a founder 
to impose an univ ersal adoption. His rules, however, for the 
choice of terms, seem grounded in reason—shortly thus :— 
Ist, They should be used as much as possible in ‘the sense 
usually applied to,them by educated persons: 2ndly, If that 
source will not yield a fitting word, then one must be taken in 
the sense of the highest authority on the subject: 3dly, If these 
will not supply an adequate expression, one must be sought 
free from the deficiencies of those in former use, and having 
greater positive usefulness in its application: and 4thly, Such 
new terms should be made consistent with the others that 
remain unaltered. (Definitions, p. 4.) 

Now, bearing these rules in mind, let us proceed to compare 
the language and opinions of the le: ding writers on the subjects 
of leading interest in Political Economy. But difficulty meets 
us on the threshold, What is Political Economy? In words 

all 
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all seem pretty well agreed :—the doctrine (for with such con- 
flicting opinions, we must not yet call it science) of the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations. But in what consists the 
wealth of a nation? We gather from Smith, that it is com- 
posed, in his opinion, of such material products of labour as are 
useful to man (necessary and agreeable are sometimes added, 
but the greater term comprehends the less,) and not found in 
unlimited abundance like air, &e. That the aggregate of such 
materials is what he means by national wealth is obvious, when 
he considers nations more or less wealthy, as these materials 
are in greater or less proportion to the number of those who are 
to consume them:—but, as individuals are designated by the 
name of their species, any portion of this aggregate is also 
denominated wealth * ; and Mr. Malthus, in his formal defini- 
tion, ought to have noticed this double use, which he also 
employs, but in which, however, the context generally prevents 
any confusion. 

Others have considered immaterial products as a part of 
wealth +. Sismondi calls enjoyment wealth {. Others, again, 
include, not immaterial products, but the producers of such, 
or the talent inherent in the producers, as a portion of national 
wealth§. The question, then, arises—is Smith wrong in ex- 
cluding immaterial products from the consideration of Political 


* This use of the word contravenes Mr. Malthus’s first rule : for wealth, in 
popular use, implies an abundance of possessions above the average of persons in the 
same class ;—but in this philosophical sense, a person half starving, who had only half 
a loaf in the world, would be said to possess so much wealth, There are also other mo- 
difications of the word dependant on the relations under consideration at the time when 
the word wealth is used—thus :—wealth may be eitheran absolute quantity, or relative to 
the number of persons jointly possessing it. If two nations be considered in c orporate Capa- 
cities and be compared with regard to their respective aggregates of wealth, then China 
may be said to be richer than England: if with respect to the proportion of the whole 
wealth of each to the number of individuals in each, then England is richer than China. 
Again, the wealth of a nation may be actual, or potential. The United States of America 
have an extent of territory which they have no means of employing ; and Ireland has an 
extent of population whic *h she has no means of employing. ‘These, logically, would be 
called wealth in posse not in esse, But no single word can express all these relations— 
and those who write and talk on such subjects should, by specification or obvious impli- 
cation, designate the relations which they intend to consider. It were, indeed, to be 
wished that such inconvenient periphrasis, or dubious meaning, could be superseded by 
the shorter and more precise mode of grammatical inflection. This might appear ridicu- 
lous at first, (as did, no doubt, the popular contractions which now form our grammatical 
terminations,) but would give precision and concentration to language in moral discus- 
sions, as has been done in physics by the nitrate and nitrife, nitric and nitrous, &c. of 
the chemists. 

+ Say. i. 121, &c. Storch in his 2d part, Garnier vi. 121, and Lauderdale, Inquiry, 
p- 57,145, &e. 

t Sismondi, i. 53. 

§ Sismondi, i, 147, and Mac Culloch, Principles, p. 115.—This latter classification 
Smith has, in general terms, himself adopted (i. 417), though perhaps intending to 
coufine it to talents exercised in the production of material objects, 
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Economy? No. For if the object of the Political Economist 
be to investigate the nature and causes of the wealth of nations, 
and if immaterial products be included as part of that wealth, 
the quantum of public wealth becomes synonymous with the 
quantum of public happiness ; and he must involve himself in 
the disquisitions of the metaphysician, the moralist, the divine, 
and the statesman. This is certainly not ‘occupying a field 
which is exclusively his own,’ but running some ‘risk of wast- 
ing his time in inquiries which belong to other sciences,’ 
(Mac Culloch, p. 6,); and yet Mr. Mac Culloch, in the preceding 
page, thinks ‘ objections might be justly taken’ to the ¢ qualify- 
ing phrase, material objects,’ in Mr. Malthus’s ‘ Definitions of 
Wealth.’ 

Smith, in the passage last cited, implies that man is himself 
to be taken into the account, in the estimate of national wealth; 
but, as Mr. Mac Culioch observes, le has no where pursued, or 
pressed the subject; which, therefore, Mr. Mac Culloch very 
forcibly does.* For man is the most valuable of all instruments of 
labour ; perfected at the cost of the produce of much labour, and 
destined, in his turn, to produce and perfect other such instru- 
ments. It is obvious, that in an inquiry concerning the causes 
of the wealth of a nation, the number of those instruments of 
production should form an important subject. In this view, 
the word nation represents the corporate idea or personification 
of the body politic, of which each individual is considered as 
the property , and the momentous subject of population is 
brought immediately into the province of Political Economy. 

The confining of the word wealth to material objects, neces- 
sarily induced Smith to exclude from the number of productive 
labourers, some of the most useful, necessary, and respectable 
classes of society ; and much silly displeasure and declamation 
have been exhibited on that account, by people who never asked 

* productive of what?’ or he would have answered, ‘of some 
useful quality in.a material object ;’ and then, these same per- 
sons would have been ready enough to reject the idea of states- 
men and warriors, legislators and divines, being included in any 
class so vulgarly employ ed. 

But later writers have obviated the objection in another way ; 
by maintaining, that a// labour is productive.t Again let the 
question be asked, of what? Of wealth says Smith, that is, 
of some additional utility, in some material object. Mr. Mac 
Culloch (p. 406) has omitted this latter circumstance, when he 


® Pp. 114, &c. 
+ Mac Culloch, 403, &c. Lauderdale, 142, Garnier, vi. 120, | Ganilh, Theorie, 
p. 2 L,I. cl, 
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says, ‘ The manufacturer is not a producer of matter, but of 
ulility only. And itis obvious, that the labour of the menial 
servant is also productive of utility.’ Yes, but not of utility 
added to a material object, so as to increase wealth. 

In the instance here chosen, indeed, the labour may be of a 
mixed nature. When the servant ‘cooks the meat, or brings 
coals from the cellar to the fire,’ he is a productive labourer ; 
but when making one of four, clustered behind a coach, or 
swaggering before a chair, it would be difficult to find the 
material object, the utility of which he increased. There need, 
however, be no dispute on any hybrid species ; the genuine breeds 
are sufficiently numerous; fiddlers, players, soldiers, legislators, 
and divines, producers of pleasure, of safety, of justice, of 
virtue; let each have their due of applause, of gratitude, of 
obedience, of veneration, and let all have their meed of emolu- 
ment; but let them not be called producers of wealth, or we 
shall confound all classification, which is so powerful an assist- 
ant in clearing and abridging the process of reasoning. 

But it is urged, these unproductive labourers receive remune- 
ration : they exchange their labour for wealth : here, again, is a 
confusion of classes ; for although all wealth has exchangeable 
value, all that has exchangeable value is not wealth; it is con- 
founding the addition to one individual's wealth, with an aug- 
mentation of national wealth; though that individual have 
acquired the addition by subduction from another, without giving 
him any wealth in return, 

If foreign commerce be taken into account, immaterial pro- 
ducts may increase the national wealth, as in the case stated by 
Ganilh, where a foreigner sends a five-guinea fee for the opinion 
of an English physician ;* here, the world at large is the nation 
whose wealth is to be considered, and England is the indivi- 
dual: it is obvious there is a mere transfer of wealth—no aug- 
mentation on the whole. 

It is singular, that Mr. Mac Culloch should consider all labour 
as productive, when he tells us that, ‘ whatever may be the 
mode in which commodities are consumed, it is plain that it is 
on the balance between consumption and reproduction that the 
advancement or decline of every nation is dependent ;’ (p. 392) 
and according as reproduction “exceeds, i is equal, or inferior > 
consumption, a nation is progressive, stationary, or retrograde 
in wealth; and Mr. Malthus most justly says, ‘I am hardly 
aware how the causes of the increasing riches and prosperity of 
Europe, since the feudal times, could be traced, if we were to 


* When man, however, is included as part of the wealth of a nation, physicians should 
not be classed as unproductive labourers, 
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consider personal services as equally productive of wealth with 
the labour of merchants and manufacturers.’"* But we are told 
we have no right to pronounce any consumption as unproduc- 
tive, till we have witnessed the ultimate effect; for the food 
which Watt and Arkwright consumed, produced steam- -engines 
and spinning-jennies.t Surely this is not the language of 
philosophy. If all causes and effects, proximate and remote, 
are to be confounded, and we are to pronounce on the nature of 
nothing till we know its ultimate result, we may close our 
books and sit down, and wait for the consummation of all things. 
If then, there be productive and unproductive labour, and »ro- 
ductive and unproductive consumption, (for both depending on 
the same principles, it has not been necessary to separate the 
discussion of them,) there must be degrees of productiveness 

different applications of labour; and a question will arise, 
what is the most productive kind of labour? Smithf{ has 
decided that labour employed in agriculture, ‘in any country,’ 
is the most productive, because, in that, nature performs a great 
part of the work gratuitously; while, in manufactures, all must 
be done by man. To this it has been well replied§ by some late 
writers, that in manufactures also, nature works as powerfully 
and as gratuitously in aid of man ; witness the pressure of the 
atmosphere in the steam-engine, &c. ; and they maintain, there- 
fore, that every kind of labour is equally productive. Here they 
seem to be in as great error as Smith. The fact is, that the 
question is necessarily a particular question, and all general 
propositions on the subject must be false. A country, from 
territorial inaptitude, or other peculiarities of situation, if grow- 
ing its own corn, may produce it at a greater cost of labour and 
capital, than if it employed the same quantity of both in ex- 
changing manufactured commodities for corn. And the same 
reasoning applies to the remainder of Smith’s descending scale 
of productive employments, manufactures, home-trade, foreign 
trade of consumption, and foreign carrying trade. Any of these 
may, according to the peculiar situation of a country, be the 
most productive to that country. Could Holland have ever 
acquired the extraordinary wealth and population, which, in 
proportion to its territory, it once possessed, had it confined the 
application of its labour and capital to agriculture? Or North 
America be what it now is, had it applied exclusively to the 
carrying trade? There is one view of the subject, however, in 
which Smith’s scale would be correct. If five nations were, in 
all other respects equal, but so situated as to make their capital 

* Principles, p. 35 + Mac Culloch, p. 93. t Il. 53° and 59. 

§ Ricardo, 64. Ganilh, Inquiry, 92, &e, Mac Culloch, 150. 
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most profitably applied to the five gradations of the scale respec- 
tively, the capital so employed would stand on the scale of rapid 
accumulation of wealth in the same relative situations, Where 
agriculture is the principal employment, a comparative abun- 
dance of rich land is implied, with cheapness of food, and of all 
raw materials; and where these favouring causes are not 
thwarted by bad political institutions, as in Poland, Egypt, &c., 
population must rapidly increase, and with it, every means and 
incitement far beyond the rate of accumulation in any other 
way. 

Next, in the number of people supported by an equal quantity 
of capital, would be the nation principally employed in manu- 
factures. Again, such numbers could not be maintained in a 


nation where an equal capital was employed merely in the home 
trade, as in collecting, exchanging, 


and distributing raw or 
manufactured produce, It is obvious no nation can be princi- 


pally employed in the foreign trade of consumption, but only 
supplementarily, as previously employ ed in the production of 
raw or manufactured materials ; but in so far as capital is em- 
ployed in exporting and exchanging them with foreigners 
instead of natives, the employment and support of native popu- 


lation is less, and in a yet higher degree will that be less in the 
foreign carrying trade, which may be the principal trade of a 
nation, and in which it is not necessary that any native, but the 
possessor of the capital, should be employ ed. 

After all, however, it is agreed by both parties that a mixture 
of all these three modes of employ ment is necessary to carry 
the wealth of a nation to the greatest extent, and that even no 
one of them can be so successfully exercised as in conjunction 
with some, or all, of the other; and it is also agreed by both, 
that no interference should be used to oblige or induce nations 
to apply more to one than another; as individual interest will 
always best enlighten individuals on the most profitable way of 
employi ing their capital, according to the circumstances in w hich 
they find themselves: the aggregate of which circumstances 
constitutes the aptitude of the nation for this or that species of 
industry. 

Greater div ersity of opinion has not been maintained on the 
nature of wealth than on the sources of it. Smith distinctly 
states them to be three,—land, labour, and capital,* and through- 
out his work this reference is implied; though, when speaking 
of land as the primary source of wealth, of labour as the essen- 
tial, and of capital and labour as the proximate sources, he may 
have occasionally used each, without mentioning the others, as 
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the source with which he was then particularly concerned. So 
that Lord Lauderdale* seems to be engaged in a mere logomachy 
of some pages, to end at last in adopting the same general 
maxim; though Ganilht (dealing with Lord Lauderdale’s work 
as his Lordship had done with Smith’s) represents him confining 
the sources of wealth to labour and capital, as the disciples of 
Quesnoy had restricted them to land alone, and as the mercantile 
system had implied their restriction to foreign trade. 

Mr. Mill ¢ seems to consider land merely, like the other ma- 
terials and powers of nature, as an aid to labour, and a subject 
for the application of labour and capital; and, logically speak- 
ing, perhaps there is no objection to the classification: but as 
land differs so essentially from the other powers and materials 
of nature, particularly in the limitation of its extent and conse- 
quent appropriation, in the inequality and exhaustibility of its 
powers, it is certainly more convenient to class it as a source 
of that wealth, which it is so immediately, universally, import- 
antly, and peculiarly concerned in producing. But of any two 
of these three sources of wealth we may truly say, as Garnier 
says of agriculture and manufactures, ‘Of what use can it be 
to inquire which of the two most contributes to the process of 
national wealth? We might just as well dispute whether the 
right foot or the left was the most useful in walking.’§ On each 
of these three sources of wealth various opinions have been 
formed, the principal of which we shall now proceed to exa- 
mine. 

Smith considered rent as the surplus produce paid for the use 
of the land, after the common wages of labour and profits of 
stock had been replaced out of the gross produce.| Ricardo 4 
calls it ‘that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid 
to the landlord for the use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil.’ But it is not for the original, but the 
actual powers; it is not for the indestructible, but the unde- 
stroyed power of the soil, that rent is paid. It was Ricardo’s 
love of abstraction that led him into this ; he wished to consider 
the receipt of the landlord as divided into two parts, rent of 
land, and profits on capital employed in building and improve- 
ments by fencing, draining, &c.: but this can seldom be calcu- 
lated, and when it can is of no practical use. The building and 
fencing are required for the farmer to avail himself of the full 
powers of the land; draining and other improvements add to 
those powers ; and the capital so vested is incorporated with 
the land, and becomes, in calculation, inseparable from it. This 


° Pp. 113. T Inquiry, 6. t Elements, chapter I. § Preface, p. lix. 
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distinction, however, was quite necessary for the defence of his 
favourite maxim, that ‘rent invariably proceeds from the em- 
ployment of an additional quantity of labour with a proportion- 
ally less return.* It is certain that an increased difficulty of 
production is often accompanied by increased rents; as where 
land of less fertility is obliged to be employed to supply increased 
consumption, But the confusion which these authors have pro- 
duced, arises from their treating the increased difficulty of pro- 
duction not merely as the concomitant, but as the cause of in- 
creased rents—as that from which rent proceeds. Both are the 
effects of one cause, the increased demand for the produce of the 
earth, which, raising the price of the produce on hand, stimu- 
lates the proprietors and occupiers of land to apply more capital 
for bringing into cultivation land which, at former prices, would 
not have paid for it. In this state of things, the owners of the 
best lands, finding that the farmers sell their produce at a greater 
price, raise their rents: but the two circumstances, that of 
inferior land being brought into cultivation, and that of the rise 
of rents, are wholly independent of each other; they are distinct 
effects of the same cause : How, then, can the one be said ‘ inva- 

variably to proceed from the other?” When the inferior land is 
taken into cultivation, does the greater quantity of labour em- 
ployed in the production of its corn increase the quantity em- 
ployed in producing corn in the best lands? If not, then, 
according to Ricardo’s own principle,+ that exchangeable value 
is in proportion to the quantity of labour employ ed in produc- 
tion, the corn of the best land should not rise in value. But it is 
also a principle of his that itdoes. And why does it? Because 
the same rise of price in the market enables the farmer on good 
land to pay, in rent, what the farmer on bad land pays in 
labour, 

Mr. Mac Culloch t¢ attempts to defend this incongruity in 
Ricardo’s system, but leaves it just where we leave it. One 
important consequence of this doctrine, that increased rent can 
only proceed from increased difficulty of production, is (what 
Ricardo§ and Mac Culloch|| both maintain) that i improvements 
in agriculture lower rent, at least in the first instance ; for both 
admit that, eventually, increased produce will bring increased 
population ; and, consequently, greater demand and increased 
rent. The argument adduced for the fall of rent, in the first 
instance, is, that the improvement producing more even while 
the demand i is the same, prices must fall, and therefore the most 


* Principles, third edition, p. 60; and the same doctrine is maintained by Mac Culloch, 
p. 269; and Mill, p, 32. 2 
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inferior land be thrown out of cultivation ; and as that portion 
being cultivated was the cause of rents having risen to their 
present rate, they must now fall. This is a specimen of those 
errors which arise from assuming that as a cause which is only 
a frequent concomitant effect. Though Mr. Mac Culloch tells us 
‘no error can arise in estimating the value of raw produce, from 
supposing it to have been wholly raised under the same circum- 
stances as that portion which is raised by means of the capital last 
applied to the soil."* Assuming that a portion of the worst land 
is thrown out of cultivation, as farmers have, by hypothesis, a 
larger quantity to sell, they can afford, without claiming any 
reduction of rent, to sell it at a reduced price; and a small 
reduction of price will occasion, it is well known, a considerable 
increased consumption, so as to take off, very quickly, any 
redundancy which we can suppose improvement to produce. 

This is the case with respect to improvements which increase 
the powers of the soil. Butthere is another species of improve- 
ment, that of implements and machinery, which, without aug- 
menting the produce, enables the farmer to bring the same pro- 
duce to market ata less expense. His profits are increased : the 
landlord will ask more for the privilege of exercising on his land 
a system which gets more profit from it; and thus rents are 
directly raised. Yet Ricardot says. that on all such improve- 
ments, whether increasing the powers of the soil or the produc- 
tiveness of labour, money-rent would fall, and that if such 
improvements do not apply equally to all capitals, but enable 
the least productive capital to be withdrawn, ‘corn-rent would 
immediately fall; because the difference between the capital 
most productive and the capital least productive would be dimi- 
nished ; and it is this difference which constitutes rent.’ Here, 
again, we have a generally coincident effect assumed as an uni- 
versally constituting cause. In what way would the withdraw- 
ing of capital least productively employed affect the remaining 
capital? As, by hypothesis, the supply and demand remain 
unaltered, the market price remains the same,t the profits of the 
farmer are increased, and the landlord, as before, will find him- 
self in a condition to claim them as rent. 

Smith, considering rent as a part of the cost of production, 
included it as a component part in the price of corn.§ But this 
apparently plain principle is contradicted by Mac Culloch,|| and 
by Ricardo with more than his usual earnestness: ‘If the high 


* P 286. + P. 73. 
t Though Mr. Mac Culloch, without assigning any reason, says raw produce will be 
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price of corn were the effect, and not the cause of rent, price 
would be proportionally influenced as rents were high or low, 
and rent would be a component part of price. But that corn 
which is produced by the greatest quantity of labour is the regu- 
lator of the price of corn; and rent does not and cannot enter, 
in the least degree, as a component part of its price.’ And he 
adds, in a note: ‘The clearly understanding this principle is, I 
am persuaded, of the utmost importance to the science of politi- 
cal economy.’—P. 67. 

This is another of those errors from confounding causation 
and concomitancy. If labour is admitted asa component in 
the increased price of that portion of corn raised by additional 
labour in the least fertile lands, why is rent denied to be a com- 
ponent part in the increased price of that portion of corn raised 
without additional labour, but with additional rent, on the more 
fertile lands? But Ricardo proceeds: ‘/Adam Smith, therefore, 
cannot be correct in supposing that the original rule which 
regulated the exchangeable value of commodities, namely, the 
comparative quantity of labour by which they were produced, 
van be at all altered by the appropriation of land after payment 
of rent.”* Now it is quite obvious, that if land were unappro- 
priated, and cultivated on the public account, (as in ancient Peru, 
in Paraguay under the Jesuits, and in some Moravi ian establish- 
ments,) the additional cost of producing a bushel of wheat on 
poorer land would be divided among all the bushels of the coun- 
try, instead of being added to each. Small numbers are easiest 
dealt with. Suppose the previous produce of a society to be 
twenty bushels, costing 5s. a bushel. Population increases 3 a 
bushel more is raised on poorer land, costing 5s. 104d. ; and 
this rise being divided among the twenty-one bushels, raises the 
price of corn a halfpenny per bushel. Under an appropris ating 
system the price of every bushel would be raised 104d. per 
bushel. Is rent, then, no component part of price? On the 
contrary, it appears, that where the rise is twenty-one, the rent 
constitutes tw enty of that rise. 

A highly important consideration is suggested by the princi- 
ples here explained ; for they directly apply to the difference 
between raising a required addition of corn by forcing poorer 
land at home, when we might buy it as cheaply ‘of the foreigner. 
If we send out a million of money, and get the required quantity 
of corn, we have guid pro quo, and keep the price of the great 
mass of indigenous corn from rising. But if we apply that. mil- 
lion in forcing the required quantity from poorer lands, we get 
only as be fore, and pay higher for all we eat besides. ‘This con- 
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sideration has not been sufficiently noticed in the discussion of 
the corn laws. ‘The principle, however, is modified by cireum- 
stances not to be overlooked. Against the advantage of import- 
ing corn must be set the disadvantage of a foreign trade of con- 
sumption compared with a home growth of raw produce; and 
against the disadvantage of paying the additional price on indi- 
genous corn, must be placed the advantage of its being paid to 
native landlords. But on this latter subject it must again be 
considered that this payment is made by taking it from the 
capital, or revenue, of those who can least spare it, and who are 
most likely to apply it in the employment of productive labour ; 
and it is given to those who least want it, and who are most 
likely to apply it in the employment of unproductive labour. 

On the subject of land-tax there appears, in Ricardo’s differ- 
ence with Smith, a confusion of ideas very unusual in this writer; 
and the subject is of such moment as to require particular atten- 
tion. He admits * that ‘a land-tax levied in proportion to the 
rent of land, and varying with every variation of rent, is, in 
effect, ataxonrent..... It will not in any way affect the 
price of raw produce, but. will fall wholly on the landlords.’ 

* A land-tax,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ which, like that of Great Bri- 
tain, is assessed. upon each district according toa certain invari- 
able canon, though it should be equal at the time of if8 esta- 
blishment, necessarily becomes unequal in process of time, ac- 
cording to the unequal degrees of improvement or neglect in the 
cultivation of the different parts of the country.’ On this pas- 
sage from Smith, Ricardo observes, ‘If the tax be shifted by the 
tenant, not on the landlord, but on the consumer, then, if it be 
not unequal at first, it can never become so; for the price of 
the produce has been at once raised in proportion to the tax, 
and will afterwards vary no more on that account.’+ Now, by 
the admission already cited from page 201, the tax cannot be 
shifted on the consumer, and cannot raise the price of raw pro- 
duce. Itis true this admission is made with reference toa land- 
tax ‘ varying with every variation of rent;’ which the English 
land-tax dves not. But this can make no difference in the 
quality of the tax, as to who is to pay it, it is merely a matter 
of quantity. The inequality of which Smith speaks is not with 
regard to the different classes of society, but to the different 
individuals in the same class. ‘The proprietor of land improved 
either by cultivation, or change in local circumstances, may 
have only sixpence in the pound to pay, whilst the proprietor of 
unimproved land, or even when he has improved his own land, 
if he inhabit a generally _unimproved district, may hi ave to pay 
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4s. in the pound. In countries where such a tax is laid, not by 
an invariable canon, but in proportion to improvement, no 
increase of the price of produce will arise from it; for, by sup- 
position, the increased tax is on the best lands : none, therefore, 
will be thrown out of cultivation; but, a greater supply being 
furnished by the improvement, the tax will be the concomitant 
of lower prices, though the improvement will, in some degree, 
have been checked by the tax. In like manner, Ricardo* con- 
siders tithes as an equal tax, and that it is wholly paid by the 
consumer; in contradiction to Smith+ and Say.{ Ricardo’s 
error lies in considering the farmer’s interest only; and he 
represents Say as doing the same, as stating the case of ‘ two 
agriculturists ;> whereas Say’s case is of two landlords (deus 
agriculteurs pruprietaires). Ricardo’s argument is good if 
confined to two farmers taking leases on lands of different pro- 
ductive powers, and knowing beforehand that the tenth of the 
produce was to be taken from each; but that is not the ques- 
tion. An unequal tax is that which forces one man to pay more 
in proportion to his ability than another. Your estate and mine, 
respectively, produce one hundred quarters of wheat, selling at 
31. a quarter, for 3001. To raise this produce on yours, 100/, must 
be expended ; on mine, 50/, Your revenue, from your estate, is 
2001. ? mine, 250/. Now, let each estate be tithed. You lose 
15 per cent. of your income, and I 12 per cent. of mine. Is this 
paying according to ability ?§ 

Tithe, then, presses hardest on the poorest lands: on the 
very poor it will extinguish rent, and throw it out of cultivation ; 
and, in proportion as it does this, it raises the general price of 
corn, and increases the benefit of tithe-free lands, like the lands 
of noble tenure during the French ¢ai/le, inadouble proportion ; 
for the proprietor of such enjoys his exemption from the tax, 
and his part of the raised rents produced by it. 

The reasoning here employed seems to lead to the conclusion, 
that where tithe and taxes on land and on raw produce are to 
be levied, the least hurtful way would be to exempt lands of so 
low a value as would, under such burdens, sink out of cultiva- 
tion: for then, on Ricardo’s own principle, the burdens would 
be borne by the landlords only, (as is, generally, the intention 
of the imposer,) and the prices not be raised to society at large. 

And this may serve to direct the efforts of gradual reform in 


* Pp. 195 and 21). + Ill. 274. t Vol. ii. 389. 
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the systems of such impositions; first applying the commuta- 
tion, relaxation, or abolition to the poorest lands. 

All the great authorities in Political Economy seem agreed 
on the mischievous effects of tithe, as a means of taxing land: 
but none seem sufficiently to have pointed out the degree in 
which it prevents agricultural improvement; and Ricardo has 
even said, ‘ If an equal value were raised for the church by any 
other means, increasing in the same manner as tithes increase, 
proportionably with the difficulty of cultivation, the effect would 
be the same: and therefore it is a mistake to suppose, that 
because they are raised on the land they discourage cultivation 
more than an equal amount would do if raised in any other 
manner.’* So important an error, in an author of such autho- 
rity, demands particular notice ; and it will not require much 
room to shew, that he, in common with many even practical 
agriculturists, was not sufficiently aware of the manner and 
extent in which tithe checks improvement. If a farmer, by 
laying out 100/. more in labour, or manure, this year, than he 
did the last, can procure an additional gross produce worth 
110/., he thinks he does well for himself and the public: and so 
he does on tithe-free land ; for he has his extra capital returned, 
and 10/. per cent. for trading interest. But if his land he 
titheable, the tither will take eleven pounds’ worth, and the 
farmer will have 99/. left to replace his LOO/., and no interest 
at all. It is plain, therefore, that on titheable land a prudent 
farmer will undertake no improvement, which will not yield him 
an increased gross produce of at least 122/. for 100/. expended 
in the year—all improvements of an inferior degree tithe will 
suppress; and how much more numerous these smaller im- 
provements would be, and how much more in amount than the 
greater and the rarer, no one can doubt. 

Before quitting the subject of land, it seems necessary to 
examine a doctrine lately advanced w ith regard to landlords ‘and 
rents, which maintains that it is quite indifferent, as to the 
accumulation of wealth, whether these continue domestic or 
become expatriated. The principle, as might be expected, has 
been eagerly adopted, in defence, particularly, of the absenteeism 
of Irish landlords, which has been a continually increasing theme 
of reprobation by Irish patriots and of lamentation by English 
philosophers, from the days of Elizabeth to the present time. 

The principle has been promulgated in Encyclopedias and 
Reviews, in lectures and answers to examiners on public Com- 
mittees, to which it would be difficult to refer; but we shall, as 
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briefly as possible, examine the principle arguments on which 
this extraordinary doctrine has been grounded. 

The rents of absentees must be remitted in bills, in money, 
or in kind. If in bills, these, it is said, are orders for paying a 
debt due to Ireland for Irish goods already sent to England ; 
granted:—and the agent of the absentee, in purchasing the bill, 
purchases an order to prevent the payment of that debt to Ire- 
land. The drawers of the bill, indeed, receive the value, from 
an Irishman, for the goods he had sent to England; but Ireland 
receives nothing—to her the goods are lost for ever. Again, 
if the rent be remitted in money, Ireland had previously ob- 
tained that money by giving for it the produce of her land, 
labour and capital ; that produce is gone for ever; and, now, 
the money she got for itis gone too. If the rent be sent in kind, 
no argument seems to be required to prove the comparative im- 
poverishment of the country. But no—to all this it is answered, 
that whether the landlord consume his rent in London or 
Dublin, the rent is consumed in both cases, and where, can 
muke no difference to Ireland. But is not ad/ the wealth of a 
country consumed? Is it not produced in order to be con- 
sumed? and because it answers the end of its production shall 
we deny it to be wealth? and if we send ai/ the wealth to be 
consumed out of the country, without sean anything in 
return, shall we not impoverish the country? ¢ Yes,’ it is replied, 

as far as capital is concerned, but rent is only revenue :’ as if 
what was spent in revenue by one man did not become wages 
and capital, and furnish profits to be employed as additional 
capital, to others, who supply him with the articles for which 
his revenue is exchanged. For it is thus, that ‘the consump- 
tion of any given period is made the means of reproducing a 
greater amount of useful and desirable products.’* But, on the 
contrary, if the remunerating demand for those products is not 
to be had, the labourers must cease to produce. They must 
become idle paupers, whilst the wealth that ought to have em- 
ployed and supported them is withdrawn; and this is, in fact, 
the state of a great portion of the Irish people. But, it is argued, 
not necessarily so :—for if the demand at home is diminished, 
the market abroad is open; and they may turn themselves to 
produce goods for that—but how? The capital to nagintain 
them whilst producing, and to furnish them with the materials 
and instruments of production, is sent away, viz. ‘ Those mate- 
rial products produced by the society one year, which were to 
form the means of produci ing its supplies of necessaries, conve- 
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niencies, and enjoyments during the following year :’* ‘ for the 
quantity of industry increases in every country with the increase 
of stock, or capital, which sets it in motion ;’+ and ‘if you 
diminish capital, you instantly take away a portion of the com- 
forts and enjoyments, and perhaps also the necessaries of the 
productive classes, and spread poverty and misery throughout 
the land.’t But even if the capital were forthcoming to employ 
land and labour, in order to sell the produce in a distant mar- 
ket, it could not be employed with the same profit : for, ‘ suppose 
two farmers employ equal quantities of capital in the cultivation 
of farms of equal goodness, the one situated in the immediate 
vicinity of London, and the other in Yorkshire; from the cost 
of conveying corn from Yorkshire to London, the money-rent 
of the farm near London might be 50/. a-year more than the 
money-rent of the farm in Yorkshire.’§ Thus much with regard 
to diminution by the actual expatriation of wealth, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word; but if ‘ there does not seem to be any 
good reason why man himself should not, and very many why 
he should, be considered as forming a part of the national capital, 
if every individual who has arrived at maturity, though he may 
not happen to be instructed in any art or profession, may, with 
perfect propriety, be viewed as a machine, which it has cost 
twenty years of assiduous attention, and the expenditure of a 
considerable capital to construct ;’ and if ‘ the dexterity, skill, 
and intelligence of the mass of its ‘inhabitants ought to be most 
particularly attended to, in estimating the capital, and produc- 
tive capacities of a country,’|| how can we defend absenteeism 
in those, on whose nurture and education the most considerable 
capitals have been expended, and whose knowledge and talents 
have been cultivated in the highest degree? And if * the mere 
necessaries of life may be obtained with comparatively little 
labour, and those savage and uncivilized hordes, who have no 
desire to possess its comforts, are proverbially and notoriously 
indolent and dissipated ;’ and if § to make men more industrious, 
to make them shake off that lethargy which is natural to them, 
they must be inspired with a taste for the luxuries and enjoy- 
ments of civilized life,’4] how shall we redeem the Irish from 
such a savage state, how shall we inspire them with such tastes, 
if their richest and their noblest (plerique nobilium, ut Homerici 
bacarum suavitate Lotophagi, humanitatis multiformibus offi- 
ciis) drain the wealth of lreland to expend it on the luxuries 
of England, and removing far out of sight of the lrish those 
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refined enjoyments, which ought to purify their taste and excite 
and reward their industry, leave them to grovel in ignorance 
and sloth, in poverty and ‘the lowest sensu: lity? 

Such may be called the moral influence of ‘resident landlords 
on the wealth of the country, which appears to be quite over- 
looked by the advocates of shee nteeism, who triumphantly ask, 
whether Irish resident landlords are like ly to consume their rents 
productively ; that is, whether they will themselves employ 
their rents directly as capital ? We have no hesitation in 
admitting that much of the rents would not be so employed, 
having shown how such portions, expended as revenue by the 
landlord, become ¢ capital in the hands of those who supply 
him with the articles of his consumption, at such prices as 
leave a profit to themselves. For even supposing he consumes 
in Ireland foreign produce ; suppose he drinks his bottle of 
claret in Dublin instead of in Lond on, the Irish wine-merchant, 
instead of the English one, has the profit, which enables him 
to import it, to pay the rent of his Irish cellar, and the wages 
of Irish seamen, who bring it from Bourdeaux, and the wear 
and tear of the Irish ship which they navigate, &c. &c. ;—for 
there is no end of tracing the ramifications of the vessels by 
which nutriment, once thrown into the system, is distributed 
through the body politic. 

But we go a step, and an important step farther, and main- 
tain that much of the rents of a resident landlord would be 
employed by the landlord himself as capital, increasing directly 
the wealth of the country ;—in building and maintaining his 
mansion ; in draining and fencing around it; in assisting and 
directing his tenants in similar operations ; in rendering their 
farms more profitable both to himself and them, and more 
comfortable and creditable for both. The motives to such 
application of capital would be the desire of personal comfort 
aud of increased revenue, a sympathy in the feelings of his 
tenantry and of their families living under his view, and the 
ambition of having his tenants respectable, and his estate 
appear in good condition to his own eye, and every one who 
visited him. Of these motives, the desire of i increasing his 
comforts and revenue is the only one likely to act with force 
undiminished by the intervention of the sea. But, though 
the desire may be equally strong, the suggestion of the means 
and the knowledge for exerting ‘the m when suggested, would 
be rare combinations in the case of an absent landlord; and 
though these might be supplied by an agent, how comparatively 
seldom do men like to vest capital at a distance, and on the 
speculation of a third person, to whom, too, all the details of 
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the execution must be confided ; and how well justified is such 
distrust by the general unproductiveness of capital so employed. 

It is not, however, only on his own property that a resident 
landlord applies his capital, and bestows his attentions and 
talents. The formation of roads and canals, and every other 
public improvement, which requires united interest and united 

capitals, are likely only to be suggested, undertaken, and pro- 
at superintended by proprietors actually present to the 

want, and expecting tobe present to the advantages of such 
improvements. 

We trust, then, it is demonstrated that, whether in individual 
or collective capacities, resident landlords contribute more than 
absentees to the wealth of a country ; nor would we have be- 
stowed so much time in proving so obvious a proposition, but 
because its negative has been so confidently maintained by 
persons of considerable reputation both for general ability and 
especial knowledge in politics al economy, and whose inge nuity 
has enabled them to convince many, (of whom some, no doubt, 
were very willing to believe) and to confound more whom they 
failed to convince. 

In the next division of our subject, the doctrines concerning 
labour, some of the most important particulars have come into 
discussion already from their connexion with the definitions of 
wealth ; but some equally important remain to be considered. 
Smith not only maintained that labour was a great source of 
wealth, but th: it “labour alone, never varying in its own value, 
is alone the ultimate and real standard, by which the value of 
all commodities can at all times and places be estimated and 
compared.’* Now, the question at once occurs, what is value ? 
and it seems that modern economists, though differing in phrase, 
agree to consider it as the relation, with regard to quantity, 
between things mutually exchanged, which is also what Smith 
meant by his ‘ value in exchange,’ as distinguished from value 
in use, or utility, which word fully expresses that sense of 
value, ‘and is therefore better substituted for it, leaving value 
with only one distinct meaning. Now, it is clear that the 
same quantity of labour does not always exchange for the same 
quantity of all other things. Smith, however, maintains that 
this is not a change in the value of labour, but of those other 
things. And if previously and arbitrarily assumed as a standard, 
as money is the standard of price, such must be the language. 
But when ex amining the previous question, whether labour be a 
proper standard, we must investigate the fact, whether alteration 
originate always in the labour, or in the objects for which i it is 
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exchanged, and we shall find, that it originates oceasionally in 
either, or in both, The demand for labour may increase or 
diminish, whilst the quantity in the market may remain the 
same; but the quantity of labour in the market may also 
change, whilst the demand for it remains the same. And if 
the circumstances occasioning this change in value originate 
from labour, in this instance, we as properly say, that labour 
has changed in value now, as we said before, that all other 
things had changed in value with regard to labour. As value, 
indeed, consists in the relation of things, no change can take 
place in the value of one of the subjects of exchange, without a 
change also in that of the other; but this is unnecessary refine- 
ment, and the practical distinction is as obvious as it is useful. 
However, if this abstract view of the subject be adopted, it 
proves at once the impossibility of an invariable standard of 
exchange. ‘This impossibility is maintained by Lauderdale,* 

Ganilh,t+ Ricardo,t Mac Culloch,§ and Malthus ;|| and Garnier] 
makes but a weak defence, of which the principle seems to be, 
that the average labour of man for a day being an invariable 
quantity affords a proper standard, and that the error in the 
impugners of Smith’s doctrine consists in their confounding 
“labour and its produce, the agent and the profit of the em- 
ployer ;’** that is, the thing and the value of the thing. But if 
it is the thing, and not its value, which is to be the standard, a 
pound of gold would be a yet more invariable standard than a 
day’s labour: but it could be a standard only of weight, not 
of value, and so a day’s labour could be a standard only of the 
magnitude, not the value, of other labour. Mr. Mac Culloch, 
however, maintains,++ that the having ‘an invariable standard 
could be of no use whatever,’ because he has previously assumed 
that an invariable standard must always bear the same relation 
to every other commodity, which it has been once ascertained 
to bear; which, indeed, is true, in the abstract rigid sense, in 
which not only the assumed standard, as he observes, but every 
commodity compared with it, would be an invariable standard. 
But we may imagine a particular commodity changing its rela- 
tion of value with regard to other commodities, but that change 
always produced by circumstances affecting those other com- 
modities, and never by circumstances originating in its own 
nature, and this would serve every practical purpose of a 
standard of value. It would afford a means of ascertaining the 
fluctuations of value in different times and places, just as money 
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ascertains the market price at the same times and places, which 
would be of the greatest benefit in all investigations of political 
economy. And if we cannot find such a commodity as is here 
imagined, yet if we can find the one which most approximates 
to such a character, we shall proportionately approximate to 
the benefit. And this appears to be the case of unskilled 
labour, which, though liable to changes from local and tempo- 
rary circumstances, yet, on an average of several years, pre- 
serves an equality of value, which, casting out of the calculation 
seasons of extraordinary scarcity, is very remarkable. In 
England the average for 500 years has remained nearly the 
same, namely, five-sixths of a peck of wheat, or about twelve 
and a half pounds for a day’s labour.* And as this so nearly 
fixed quantity is a principle constituent in all wealth, is present 
at all times and places, and applicable to all commodities, it 
does seem the most convenient to be assumed as a standard, to 
which all value in exchange may be referred, and thereby the 
vagueness be avoided, which the want of specific reference 
occasions when speaking of the exchangeable value of any 
particular article; so that ‘ whenever the term value, or value 
in exchange, is mentioned without specific reference, it should 
always be understood to mean value in exchange for labour,— 
in the same manner as when the price of a commodity is men- 
tioned without specific reference, it is always understood to 
mean price in money.’t 

On the important subject of a tax on wages Ricardot agrees 
with Smith§ that it will raise the price of wages, and Garnier || 
maintains the same doctrine. Say deals only in general maxims, 
whilst the question of their applicability remains undecided.4 
Sismondi** says a tax on wages must etther raise wages or de- 
prive the labourer of necessaries. But there is a middle view 
of the subject which seems the just one, and which Mr. Mill 
appears to have best explained.t+ ‘ If wages be just sufficient to 
keep up the number of labourers and no more, and if any tax 
is imposed upon wages, it is easy to trace in what way it must 
produce a corresponding rise in wages. If wages are not at this 
lowest rate, if they afford a surplus which may be reduced 
without a diminution of the number of labourers, they may to 
this extent be made subject to taxation.” The question, how- 
ever, resolves itself (like so many others in political economy) 
into the period referred to by the disputants,—the immediate, 
or the final result, All taxes being advanced by the persons on 
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whom the law levies them, the inquiry must be, how and when 
can the labourer exact the amount of a tax on wages from his 
employer? Now the ordinary rate of wages in any given period 
is just sufficient to keep the population up to the level of de- 
mand for labourers : and if from this rate be deducted the tax, 
the supply will in time fall below the demand; but in the mean 
time the number of labourers not being actually diminished by 
the tax, and the demand continuing the same, the wages paid 
will be the same as before, till an “actual decline in the popu- 
lation be felt; and then, if the demand continue the same, 
wages will rise to the full amount of the tax, and to more, till 
the population have time to be restored to the former level. 
But when Smith and Ricardo have agreed, that the tax on 
wages must be paid by the employer, they differ on the subject 
of that employer’s reimbursement. Smith maintains, that the 
manufacturer will repay himself by a higher price charged on 
commodities, and the farmer by deduction from his rent ;* and 
these opinions are defended by Garnier + against the attack of 
Ricardo}, who successfully shews, that the farmer and manu- 
facturer, being mutually consumers ‘of each other’s commodities, 
could not be benefited by arise on both. The error of Smith 
seems to have arisen from considering the tax as operating first 
exclusively on one of the classes, and then exclusively on the 
other; whereas the question is, the effect of a tax simultaneously 
operating on both. Assuredly if manufacturing labour alone 
were taxed, capital would be withdrawn from manufactures, and 
thrown into other employments, till manufacturing supply 
falling below demand, the price of such produce would be in- 
creased to the amount of the tax. This, however, would not 
be necessarily the case with a partial tax on agricultural 
labour, though Ricardo maintains that it would.§ But there is 
here an intermediate contracting party between the producer 
and consumer,—namely, the landlord, whose bargain with the 
farmer is to retain, for his. own use, a certain portion of the 
gross produce, and leave a portion for the tenant, such as to 
enable him to derive as great a profit from his capital employed 
in agriculture as if it had been used in manufacturing: ‘and 
when agricultural profits are diminished by the partial tax, the 
landlord must forego so much of his reserved portion, as will 
indemnify the farmer for the tax. It may be urged that the 
manufacturer, when partially taxed, might make the same de- 
mand for reduction of price from the seller of the produce of 
his manufacture—not so—for that seller or producer could 
apply his capiti a to some other purpose, if not sufficiently 
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remunerated by the manufacturer But the landlord can apply 
his land to no other purpose than letting it to a farmer, or (what 
is the same thing in its effect on the market) farming it him- 
self, and paying the tax in his capacity of proprietor. This 
is a peculiarity in the situation of land-owners which has not 
been sufficiently adverted to in the reasonings of political 
economists, 

From Smith’s view of the subject he deprecated all taxes on 
wages, as tending to a rise iu the price of all commodities, and 
consequent decline of export trade,* which he exemplifies in 
the fate of the manufactures of Holland, and of several of the 
Italian States. Ricardo denies the result, even if he were to 
admit the premises of a rise in price from a tax on wages ; for, 
says he, ‘ If any cause should raise the price of a few manufac- 
tured commodities, it would prevent or check their exportation : 
but if the same cause operated generally on all, the effect 
would be merely nominal, and would neither interfere with 
their relative value, nor in any degree diminish the stimulus 
to a trade of barter, which all commerce, both foreign and 
domestic, really is.’+ But by Ricardo’s own admission,} general 
high prices imply increased difficulty of production and con- 
sequent diminished share of produce both to the labourer and 
pea pane so that the effect ought by no means to be considered 

‘merely nominal’ in domestic commerce; and so in foreign 
commerce, if our difficulty of production be increased, we do in 
barter give a larger portion of our labour for a smaller of the 
foreigners’. ‘This argument, it is to be observed, applies to all 
causes which produce a general rise of prices, whether Smith 
be right or wrong in supposing a tax on wages todo so. If, on 
the contrary, a tax on wages be, according to Ricardo, in fact, 
a tax on profits,§ the danger of diminishing the rate of profits 
in any country will be, that the capital will be remov ed to other 
countries where a higher profit can be had. And this argument 
also applies to all causes which reduce in any one country the 

rate of profits below its rates in the neighbouring countries, 
whether we admit or reject Ricardo’s opinion on the operation 
of a tax on wages. 

There remains to be discussed the subject of capital, as the 
third source of wealth; but that involves a number of such 
important questions, that their consideration would occupy 
more space than can be spared in the present number, and 
must therefore be deferred. 
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Art.VII.—1. Opere Teatrali e Memorie per servir alla vita di 
Carlo Goldoni. 35 vols. Lucca. 

2. Opere del Conte Carlo Gozzi. 10 vols. 8vo. Venezia. 

3. Commedie dell’ Avocato. Alberto Nota. 5 vols, Firenze. 

4. Commedie del C. Gio. Giraud. 6 vols. Firenze. 


NE of the Italian Economists, of whom we gave an account 
in the last number of our Review, a Venetian, of the name 
of Ortis, among other strange opinions and whimsical theories, 
which he stoutly advanced and defended, had the boldness to 
contend that the ‘capital of a nation cannot be increased by any 
law whatever; and that it can only exchange hands. Laws of 
entail, for instance, could, in his opinion, make some families 
richer at the expense of ‘others who were reduced to poverty, 
and vice versd ; but the stock of riches must always remain 
the same. In ruminating on the turn which literature has 
taken of late years, we have been struck with the idea that 
Ortis’s theory might perhaps be better applied to the stock of 
learning belonging to a nation than to its wealth. ‘There is no 
doubt that there are more men who study the classics now than 
a century ago ; but where are those individuals whose thews and 
sinews in learning were equal to the prodigious muscular invin- 
cibility of the children of ‘Titan and the sons of Anak? We are 
decidedly of opinion that the present distribution of the capital 
of learning is more useful, on the whole, to society ; yet since, 
in all human affairs, sunt mala mixta bonis, we cannot help 
regretting, that, as we increase in surface, we are more and more 
diminishing in depth. The studies of those critics to whom we 
are indebted for the pleasure which we experience in reading the 
ancient poets, whom they, with incredible labour and patience, 
have rendered intelligible, are ridiculed. We forget, that without 
them the general learning of which we boast would never 
have attained its present advancement, and that it is by their 
unremitting labours that we are enabled to consider study as 
an amusement. The race of folio readers, as was observed 
once by Dr. Parr to a friend, has disappeared, and the high- 
bred dandy in literature laughs at them, and at any one who 
will not join him in his pitiful pleasantry. ‘To appear before 
the world with a ponderous volume is like going toa dance 
with a pair of quaker’s shoes. We must know so many things, 
that we have time to learn but little of any, and our invidious 
nature makes us despise in others that deep knowledge in which 
we feel ourselves deficient. 
In proportion with this increased thirst after information is the 
number 
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number of those who profess to impart that information, which 
they modestly claim, to others, who always take for granted 
whatever is told to them. The consequence is, that we see the 
most ridiculous opinions formed and adopted, with a levity 
equalled only by the tenacity with which they are defended. 
Where is the man, of good education, in this country, who 
does not pretend to know Italian thoroughly, and to judge of 
Italian literature? You will hear, a thousand times, the same 
common-place kind of judgment passed on Italian authors with 
the greatest solemnity, by persons hardly able to understand 
the very works of which they speak, and who, we are certain, 
never read any of them with due attention. Those who are 
able to judge laugh; but the man who boldly props the 
weakest opionion with a few general observations, either 
hackneyed or paradoxical—who forges quotations, who mistrans- 
lates—and, above all, who speaks with an air of contemptuous 
self-sufficiency—is sure of being considered in the right by the 
great majority of his readers; for they know of the matter even 
less, if possible, than he does himself. 

Among the most remarkable changes which literary pursuits 
have undergone of late, one is, that writing for the public has 
ceased to be, in general, the best manner of disseminating 
truths useful to our fellow-creatures, and tending to the common 
good, for which an honest and honourable remuneration was to 
be expected. Now-a-days the remuneration is the sole end in 
view. ‘Truth is not spoken out fearlessly and honestly, lest the 
book should not sell: the prejudices and passions of the public 
are flattered ; and that is the best work which sells best. ‘The 
Roman laws did not, any more than ours, admit in principle 
that an advocate should be paid for his advice :—‘ Sanctissima 
enim res est civilis sapientia; sed quae pretio nummario non 
est aestimanda nec dehonestanda, quum in judicio honor petitur.’ 
Yet advocates, (we shall not speak of our barristers) professing 
to be in pursuit of honour, were very sharp after their fees, and, 
we rather think, laughed at Ovid’s line :— 

‘ Turpe, reos empt& miseros defendere lingua.’ 
In our own times, and in this country particularly, authors are 
more sharp after money than fame. ‘ Our publisher’s ledger’ is 
unblushingly appealed to as the only evidence of the merits of 
a book.* Had Milton’s poem been judged upon stitch evidence, 
it would perhaps never have been reprinted. 

To convince people of their error is a thankless and un- 
gracious office. We are too apt to revolt against those who take 
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upon themselves to show us our errors, and who, undeceiving us, 
try to set right those sciolist notions which we believe indisputable. 
Notwithstanding this, and putting out of view the publisher's 
ledger, we shall turn our attention in this paper to a subject, on 
which we are sorry to see that every one, although scarcely know- 
ing the Italian alphabet, thinks himself a competent judge. 

We remember that, on the publication of our Fifth Num- 
ber, the article on Italian comedy was kindly noticed by 
several periodicals, one of which, however, distinguished alike 
for its impartiality and information, advised us not to write 
concerning Goldoni, as his merits were well known in this 
country. But as it appears to us, that this is not universally 
the case, we have persisted in our determination of completing 
the history of Italian comedy, in which Goldoni occupies a 
prominent station. We are anxious for truth, and not for 
victory,—in battles of the goosequill, as in every other discussion 
into which we happen to be driven. We say this, as we deem 
it somewhat ungenerous to impute to us the desire of exciting 
prejudice against a contemporary publication, because we 
happen to dissent from it in this particular subject, and be in 
the right. This petty idea never entered our heads, and we 
attacked, fairly and critically, the opinion which was advanced, 


because it was wrong, and not because we had any grudge 


against the publication in which it was set forth. Wishing 
to write on the history of Italian comedy, we were compelled 
both to agree and to disagree with our contemporary. It would 
be very unjust to accuse us of plagiarism for agreeing with it, 
and it is equally unjust to accuse us of fondness of literary 
squabbles, because we disagree from that publication. This 
unintelligible necessity of agreeing and disagreeing, at the same 
time with it, was forced upon us, because in that same periodical 
two opinions, exactly opposite, are set forth. Here they are side 
by side, and fully worthy of each other in unrivalled peculiarity 
of diction :— 


‘ By much the greater part of ‘ Baretti was unjust to the 


Goldoni’s numerous plays afford 
little addition to the previously 
enumerated dramatis persone, 
(The Four Masks) although he 
did occasionally vary all but the 
masks, and, ifra very few instan- 
ces, omitted even these, includ- 
ing the most pertinaciously ad- 
hering of all, Arlecchino him- 
self. But Goldoni had too little 
force or wit for a successful in- 
movator. .. +. 


great Italian dramatist, Goldoni, 
who, with all his faults, was the 
creator of the Italian drama, 
merely because Baretti patron- 
ized the eccentric, but perverse 
genius of Carlo Gozzi, who, from 
hatred of innovation, wished to 
perpetuate the reign of masks 
and of farce on the Italian stage,’ 
&c.—For. Quart, Rev. vol. ii. p. 
646. 


‘We 
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‘We have said that Goldoni 
possessed not faculties for bold 
and happy innovation; and we 
apprehend that the idea of get- 
ting rid of the Four Masks, and 
their suite, originated with a con- 
temporary and rival of very dif- 
ferent mental powers. This was 
Gozzi; an author, who, without 
being what we should call a great 
dramatist, has some remote affi- 
nity to the mighty spirits of our 
Elizabethan age, and was as- 
suredly much better adapted than 
Goldoni to found a new school.’ 
—For. Quar, Rev. vol. ii. p. 63. 


4\1 


‘ Goldoni, in the very cradle 
of burlesque comedy, undertook 
to reform the stage. For the im- 
promptu comedies, he substituted 
regularly written plays; and 
where he retained some of the 
principal masks, he obliged them 
to conform to the part written for 
them. .... Hesucceededina 
great measure, and, although his 
language is far from pure, while 
his action is occasionally tame, 
and at other times extravagant, 
yet he was the founder of the 
present [talian comedy, and has 
been imitated by the dramatic 
writers of the subsequent genera- 
tions. 

“* Carlo Gozzi, a man of caustic 
and irritable temper, saw with an 
evil eye the change that Goldoni 
was effecting, and felt sore at the 
great success of his comedies. 
Some pique which he had with 
the dramatist, and his own con- 
nection with an old established 
company, made him determine 
on the hazardous task of uphold- 
ing the Commedie dell’ arte.’— 
Ibid. p. 651. 


Now how could we help both agreeing and disagreeing with 


this publication ? 


We agree with the latter 


and 


opinion, 


subscribe to it without the least idea of flattering our contem- 
porary ; and we object to the former, without a wish of doing 
it injury. And it is to show that our contemporary, ‘ better 
informed,’ is right, that we shall enter into a short examination 
of the respective merits of Gozzi and Goldoni. 

Never was a man born with amore decisive bent towards the 
profession to which he dedicated himself in his after-life, than 
Goldoni. In vain did his parents wish to direct his studies suc- 
cessively to medicine, the bar, and divinity. He baffled all 
their attempts, and was at last left at liberty to pursue his 
favourite profession. In his younger days, he wrote tragedies, 
(which he was sensible enough never to ‘print, ) operas, nearly 
forgotten, (the Opere-Buffe excepted,) and even comedies, 
some of which are still admired. Finally, after having three or 
four times endeavoured, though in vain, to follow any other pro- 

fession 
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fession than that of dramatist, in 1746, that is, when he 
was thirty-nine years old, he became irrevocably a writer of 
comedies at Venice, his native place. There were two theatres 
for comedies continually open in that city ; a third was taken 
by the actors for whom Goldoni composed, and consequently 
he was to force his own way against a powerful opposition and 
intrigues of all kinds, under a despotic government, where 
bribery, flattery, and corruption had a great chance against 
merit. Goldoni had received a good education, and admired 
Moliére, although he thought that his comedies were not exactly 
suited to an Italian audience. Any dramatist, indeed, must 
have been against the Commedie a soggetto, inasmuch as they 
excluded writers. He moreover saw all the objections to which 
they were open in other respects. Chiari, who was a play- 
wright, a romancewright, and a versewright of the humblest 
description, was attempting, at the same time, to substitute 
written comedies for those called dell’ arte ; but his affectation of 
style, and the ludicrous sentimentalism in which his pieces were 
planned and written, rendered his attempt useless, and served 
to increase Goldoni’s difficulties in his intended reform, which 
was to terminate, as it did, in driving masks from the stage. 

As we have before remarked, the ‘Commedie a soggetto’ 
were a kind of impromptu performances, with respect to the 
dialogue. The sudject was written in the shortest possible 
manner, and stuck up on the stage behind the scenes, where it 
might be read by all the actors. But what was written was abso- 
lutely nothing more than the shortest abregé imaginable of the 
subject of each scene. Here is the translation of the subject 
of two or three scenes of the first act of a comedy of this 
class, entitled ‘ J Contratti Rotti,’ which was often performed 
with great applause.—‘ Scene Ist. Brighella, looking about, 
and not seeing any one, calls out.—Scene 2nd. Pantalone, 
shewing fear, comes out. Brighella tells him he will leave his 
place. Pantal. begs of him that he should not. Brig. is 
affected, and promises to help him. Pantal. tells him that 
his creditors must be paid within the day, more particularly 
Truffaldino. Brig. tells him to take courage; meantime— 
Scene 3d. Zruffaldino comes for his money. Brig. contrives 
to send him away. Pantal. and Brig. remain. ‘Then comes 
—Scene 4th. Tartaglia, &c.’—and in this manner the sudyect, 
occupying about half a sheet of paper, proceeded to the end of 
the play, which was to last about three hours. It depended 
entirely on the skill, readiness, and wit of the actors to render 
it agreeable. The four masks were absolutely expected to 
excite laughter, except Pantalone, who was sometimes affecting 

and 
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and serious. The Lelj, Rosaure, Beatrici, Florindi, Ottavi, 
and such others, were grave characters. Their parts being 
so distributed, inferior actors made a collection of sayings, 
mottos, tricks, comparisons, descriptions, &c., which they 
readily inserted in the proper places, and which those who fre- 
quented the theatres heard repeated over and over again on 
different occasions by different performers, in every case where 
they could be introduced. The rise of the operas, and the 
superiority which they claimed over comedies, attracted in 
general the richest and most fashionable audiences. We have 
said before, that it is the audience that forms the actor; and 
hence the actors of comedies having to please hearers not of 
the most refined class, and in a time when manners and 
morals were not over decent, had recourse to jokes and gesti- 
culations of a scandalous and impudent nature. Being uttered 
in the heat of the moment, they afforded an excuse against 
those who wished these indecencies to be restrained, and actors 
were the more admired the more they could contrive to give a 
double meaning to their words or actions. To improve upon 
their predecessors, and avoid the charge of plagiarism, to which 
they were so generally open, they heaped extravagance on 
extravagance ; and the most affected and bombastic turns of 
expression were received with applause, delivered with solem- 
nity, and defended by some allegorical interpretation. Besides, 
on the most trifling oversight of any actor depended the fate 
of the best imagined comedy. Supposing them equally pre- 
pared for one thing, if any one of them made athoughtless allu- 
sion to what was not to be known, or omitted to say what was 
to be known—if he began a dialogue improperly, or omitted to 
give occasion to the other actors to bring before the public, in 
proper time, such circumstances as might be necessary to the 
development and issue of the plot,—the performance was ruined. 
Goldoni saw all these faults, and undertook to remedy them. 
He wished that comedy might be rendered attractive to the 
select part of the community, and that actors should be reduced 
to their proper station of executors of the poet’s plans. He 
began by introducing a little more decency and taste into the 
dialogues and expressions, and insisted upon their learning 
these by heart, uttering them as they were, w ithout adding any- 
thing of their own. It ceased to be in the power of any of 
them to spoil the plan of a theatrical composition. He de- 
stroyed many incongruities, arising from the rules of the art, as 
they were fancied. In consequence of these rules, it happened 
that, not to sin against the unity of place, ladies were seen 
coming to talk over matters in a street or square. Then he 
conceived 
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conceived that the attention of the audience was to be engaged, 
not by the scurrilous waggery of <Arlecchino, or the eternal 
swagger of the Doctor, but by a strong and natural picture of 
characters, rendered interesting by a succession of natural cir- 
cumstances, spontaneously arising out of each other, which 
should produce a consistent and agreeable conclusion, unforeseen 
and unexpected. But what Goldoni thought of the first import- 
ance, was, that a comedy should serve the end for which (they say) 
it was originally instituted, namely, the reform, if not of absolute 
vices, at ‘least ‘of those failings of human nature, which could 
not be made the subject of legislative enactments. Knowing, 
however, that this reform would excite against him numerous 
enemies, he proceeded cautiously, not aiming to effect a violent 
revolution, but working a slow, gradual, and sure change. 
Hence he could not at once cast off the masks, and was 
obliged to sacrifice to existing customs in some of his best 
comedies. 

As, however, his comedies had great success, his enemies 
directed all their strength against them. ‘The actors in the 
‘ Commedie a suggetto’ were more determined and anxious to 
resist an innovation which would end in the extinction of 
that kind of spectacle by which they made their livelihood. 
They improved themselves, corrected some of the abuses which 
were undeniable, put limits to their hitherto unrestrained licen- 
tiousness of expression, and did their best in order that their 
dialogues should not want either elegance or novelty. And, 
although the greater number of performers might be accused 
of being vulgar copyists of well-known originals, this could not 
be said of them all, nor is such the opinion that foreigners ought 
to form of a good actor of this kind. Amongst those who were 
then admired, were Zannoni, who performed the part of Bri- 
ghella, and Sacchi, who performed that of Arlecchino. The 
former has printed some of his sayings, and this circumstance 
alone will prove that they were not hackneyed repetitions, 
but original inventions, As far as we can remember them, 
we think, that, both for wit and knowledge of human nature, 
Zannoni’s shrewd sayings form an amusing and instructive 
book, although we could wish many of the hints and allusions 
to be less free. Of Sacchi, Goldoni himself, who was cer- 
tainly far from being partial to him, has left us the following 
eRe ? 

‘Sacchi added to the natural graces belonging to his part a con- 
summate knowledge of his art, and of all theatres in Europe. He 
was endowed with a lively and brilliant fancy; he, unlike other 
Harlequins, kept up the interest of the performance by his original 
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jokes, and unexpected repartees. His,witty sayings and his drol- 
leries were neither taken from the language of the common people 
nor from that of other performers. He had stored his mind with 
the reading of dramatists, poets, and philosophers. In hig im- 
promptus one might perceive thoughts worthy of Seneca, of Cicero, 
and of Montaigne. He had the art of suiting the maxims of these 
great men to the artlessness of a simpleton in such a manner, that 
the very same propositior which we admired in a serious writer, 
excited great merriment coming from this excellent actor. I speak 
of him as if he were dead; at his age Italy has only to regret his 
loss without any hope of repairing it.’ 

In spite, however, of their taleuts, Sacchi and Zannoni were 
far from successful at Venice »—the greatest theatrical arena of 
Italy in those days,—where Goldoni’s plays were extremely 
popular, and attracted crowds of spectators to the theatre for 
which he wrote. Besides their intrinsic merits, his comedies 
had that of novelty. 

Sacchi and his friends had recourse to Carlo Gozzi for assist- 
ance. He was a thorough Italian, a great admirer of Italian 
literature, and a perfect master of his language, which he wrote 
with elegance, propriety, and ease. He was endowed with a 
wild fancy and a strong inclination to satire and burlesque, 
posses sing, moreover, to a high degree, a facility of expressing 
his thoughts, and of giving vent to his sarcastic humour, with 
a happy imitation of Berni’s style. It was his strong con- 
viction—and a very natural one it was for such a man—that 
wondrous events would very necessarily make a great impression 
upon the stage, and be relished and applauded by an audience ; 
and that comedy was instituted, not to instruct but to amuse the 
people, although he agreed it was to be strictly moral, as 
any other amusement ought to be, in a civilized and Christian 
country. But his ideas “of morality were of an old cast, and 
quite different -from those of such Italians as admired the reli- 
gious and political principles of the French philosophers, whose 
opinions began to find their way and to have followers in Italy. 
He detested Rousseau, Helvetius, Diderot, and Voltaire with 
all his heart, and highly denounced their opinions as immoral, 
because not Christian, and anti-social. He was one of those men, 
who, being fully and honestly convinced of the mischief which 
would necessarily be produced by certain reforms, if they were 

carried into execution, was afraid of the very name of reform. 
His opposition being conscientious, it was bold, uncompro- 
mising, and violent. He disliked everything which was foreign, 
wished to uphold everything which was national, as best suited 
to the wants and wishes of his country ; and this was not one 
of the least causes why he opposed furiously every kind of 


theatrical 
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theatrical reform, and supported with all his powers, and with- 
out nicety in regard to the means employed, the old Italian 
comedy a soggetto. 

Whether dramatic poetry be useful or pernicious to morals, 
and whether it be a proper means for educating the people, is 
still a question in our eyes, although we dare say many Philo- 
sophers will laugh at our antiquated and, as they will have 
them, obsolete notions, It is, however, to be remembered, 
that comedies were condemned, not by bigots and by anedu- 

rated men, but that, singularly enough, we see Bossuet and 
Rousseau fighting under the same standard, and anathematizing 
them. It may also be observed, that an immoderate fondness 
for comedy is not to be found among a free people ; whilst, on 
the contrary, Venice, sinking under the weight of years, and 
with a corrupt population, supported as many theatres as 
London. It perhaps would be too hard to join in an indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of theatres as the above-mentioned writers 
have done; but it certainly seems that the theatre is an odd 
school for morals. We shall leave out of the question the 
mischief which must be produced by a habit of dissipation and 
idleness likely to arise from a frequent attendance at such a 
school; nor shall we take into account the many temptations to 
which persons are subjected who visit the theatres, although 
these are evils of so great an importance as to lead us to believe 
that they more than counterbalance the effect which might be 
produced by the good example set by the performance, But 
considering the representation per se, it is doubtful whether even 
to see vice punished and virtue triumph, which, it is said, 
the great secret of rendering the stage a school for morals, will 
produc e this effect. It is well known that a miser who liste ned to 
the performance of L’ dvare of Moliére, after . was over, being 
asked what he thought of it, answered, that ne had learned 
how to be still more economical. It is a very odd manner of 
correcting vice to expose it in its pure state, in order to have 
the pleasure of making us dislike it. Vice has its attractive 
side for those who feel inclined to follow it; and the theatre 
may be a school, where he who feels viciously inclined may 
learn how to conceal his disposition, or avoid the bad conse- 
quences to which it is likely to expose him. A man acting 
inconsiderately or ridiculous ly, but whose vices or feelings are 
not such as to exclude him altogether from society, will be 
exposed to the ridicule and stinging observations to which his 
conduct renders him liable; and if he can withstand this, if the 
miser does not feel ashamed of his shabby dress—the boaster of his 
ridiculed speeches—the story-teller of his never-believed asser- 
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tions—how can we presume that any of them would change, if 
they merely saw on the stage this awkward situation pourtrayed 
us of imaginary beings, who are said to be like themselves, but 
whose similarity they probably deny? Add to this, how diffi- 
cult it is for any one to recognize his own portrait in a person 
appearing in an unfavourable light; and further, that under these 
pretences of conversions and corrections, we often ask from 
men more than we suppose them capable of. Would any one 
dare to say, that a person who has been represented as a miser 
throughout his life, would,-at the end of a comedy, correct him- 
self of this vice?) This would, very properly, be considered 
improbable, and out of nature. And yet, strange to say, we 
pretend that the very sight of the performance should cure 
every miser who has happened to steal in to see the represen- 
tation in which his archetype appears at the end as great a 
miser as he was at the beginning. 

The case is still worse, if, from this kind of comedy, we turn 
our observation to those amphibious compositions called dramas 
or comédie larmoyante by the French, neither comedies nor 
tragedies, in high favour with many of our countrymen, and 
women too, and being the kind to which belong the plays of 
the archimandrite of all playwrights, August von Kotzebue. In 
those compositions, the general purpose is to force us to pity, 
on account of the peculiarity of cireumstances of an individual, 
who, generally speaking, does not at all deserve to be pitied, 
and very often would merit punishment instead of that reward 
which he or she generally gets at the end of the play. Ninety- 
nine out of one hundred of these dramas are founded on love. 
Generally, not to mention some wherein maxims quite disgust- 
ing to any plain honest man are advanced, the craft consists in 
offering to us a young lady secretly in love, or married, or 
eloped against her father’s consent, to follow some pennyless 
angel, full of honour and virtue. In these plays you see 
constantly the young lady in the right, because she is, to say 
the least, silly, and the young gentleman equally so. The 
poor father i is to bear all the blame, and is depicted as an un- 
feeling and unreasonable tyrant. ‘The conclusion is, that we 
must hate him, and pity the two victims of his harshness and 
cruelty. In the end, he too must agree that he was in the 
wrong, and his daughter i is left by us, with every prospect of 
happiness at the close of the play. The moral of all this is, that 
fathers are to allow their thoughtless daughters to run away 
with the first vagabond who can disguise himself like an honest 
man; that to consider how a family is to live is incompatible 
with true love, as if the only proof of true love should be to 
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contrive to live at the expense of the parish; that a rogue, 
who seduces the affections of an inexperienced girl, particularly 
if she be a fine one, deserves all our compassion; and that 
daughters are to follow blindly their inclinations, and look upon 
their fathers not as their truest and sincerest friends, but as their 
bitterest enemies; or, at least, blinded by prejudice—a phrase 
fit for every occasion. 

Carlo Gozzi, not affecting any of these kinds of composition, 
and still w ishing to assist his friend Sacchi and his brother- 
actors with something new, which might attract public atten- 
tion, and fill the theatre, imagined a plan in which the marvel- 
lous and ridiculous should be united in the highest degree. 
The wilder his scheme, the readier was he in adopting it for 
another reason. Goldoni’s plays being generally very success- 
ful, and well received by the public, their author appealed to 
this fact as a proof of their intrinsic merit, and of that of his 
reform. Gozzi wished to prove, that if the public flocked to 
such plays, it was not because their regularity of plan rendered 
them at all superior to the others, but because people are fond 
of novelty, provided it be not absolutely silly, He admitted 
that Goldoni was not altogether without merit, but wished to 
prove that he had not that of having reformed the Italian theatre. 
Having too sublime an idea of literature, as he himself says, 
he never sold his compositions, and, out of pure friendship, had 
recourse to the following plan for assisting Sacchi. 

There was in Venice a popular tale told to children, called 
‘The Love of the Three Oranges.’ Gozzi determined to make 
a comedy of it. It would be impossible to give even a faint idea 
of its plan. In fact, there were three oranges kept strictly 
guarded in a fairy garden. Being stolen and cut, spite of all 
incantations, a young damsel comes out of each of them. ‘Two 
of these damsels died on the stage. There were seen Truffaldino 
blown on by a fiend with his master into a distant country, and 
cords, and bolts, and other inanimate things were blessed with 
the power of speaking. But what formed the principal interest 
of the performance was, that Gozzi had contrived to introduce 
Goldoni, under the name of Celio, an enchanter, and Chiari, 
under that of Morgana, the fairy; and parodying some of 
their compositions, he exposed them to the ridicule of the 
public in a manner that could not be mistaken. This mixture of 
waggery and nonsense had the fullest success. ‘The comedy 
was not written out; the plan of it only remains, although 
more diffuse than Soggetti generally were; and the dialogue 
was left to the ready. wit of the actors, who acquitted them- 
selves admirably. 


The 
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The success of his first attempt made Gozzi think that some- 
thing better might be done of the same kind. He, therefore, 
wrote ‘ J/ Corvo, Turandot, il Re Cervo,’ drawn from popular 
tales, without personal allusion to any one, full of fairy- 
scenes and enchantments, and giving all possible facilities to 
the masks to distinguish themselves. The last of these repre- 
sentations or fabe, as Gozzi called them, (faba is an old Italian 
word, commonly used in the Venetian dialect, and meaning 
favola, fable,) is as extravagant as any other of his plays, but 
resents scenes both truly comical, and tragical and affecting. 
In this play, as well as in all others, except the first, the 
dialogue was not altogether Jeft to the discretion of the actors. 
All personages but the masks were to learn by heart the parts 
which Gozzi wrote down for them; some in verse, some in 
prose ;—these plays offering the first example of such a mixed 
composition of prose and verse in Italy. The play, ‘Il Re 
Cervo,’ in which, as the author himself says, one may perceive 
the rashness of a whimsical head, was taken from the Persian 
Tales ; and we shall the more willingly notice it, since the 
tale itself was presented to the English reader by Addison, 
in his Spectator, No. 578. The story, as it is in the play, and 
which any curious reader may compare with the original tale, 
runs as follows, omitting some unimportant circumstances. 

Deramo, king of Serendippo, after a long hesitation, chooses 
for his wife Angela, daughter of Pantalone his minister, who 
loved him exceedingly. She was loved by Tartaglia, a favourite 
of the king. This favourite was, however, a traitor ; and, at 
the very moment he was thinking of assassinating his sovereign, 
he received from him the gre: atest proofs of friendship. The 
king had received from an enchanter a singular power, which 

was, that on reciting a certain verse on any dead body, his 
spirit transmigrated into it, and when animating any other body, 
the spirit by the same means could enter into any other corpse, 
or return to his own at pleasure. This verse Deramo commu- 
nicates to his wicked favourite, and shows him the efficacy of it 

by entering into the body of a stag, whereupon Tartaglia seizes 
the occasion and enters by the same means into the body of the 
king, and acts as such whilst strict search is made after the stag, 
to kill it by his orders. In a passion Tartaglia had murdered a 
poor old man, as the first specimen of his sovereign power; 
and into the body of this poor old man the king enters, leaving 
the body of the stag. Truffaldino, on finding ‘the body of this 
stag whilst he was trying to catch birds for the court (for he 
was the royal bird-catcher,) finds also the body of Tartaglia, 
and succeeds in catching, moreover, a parrot, in which, from 
the beginuing of the play, the spectators knew was concealed 
an 
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an enchanter called Durindarte, Deramo’s best friend. Truf- 
faldino takes everything to court. Tartaglia’s body is ordered 
to be burned, and the idea i is countenanced by the pseudo- -king, 
that his faithful minister was murdered; w hereupon almost all 
the old servants of Deramo, Pantalone amongst others, and 
Truffaldino himself, are imprisoned. Deramo, meanwhile, in 
the body of the old beggar, succeeds in presenting himself to 
Angela, and in satisfying her of the treacherous conduct of 
Tartaglia, who had not lost, in his new body, either his brutality 
or stammering.* Whilst Angela begs of Tartaglia to show her 
the transmigration, of which she pretended to have been informed 
by him, (whilst, in fact, she was informed of it by Deramo, under 
the appearance of the old man,) and he behaves rudely to her, 
Deramo, as the beggar, rushes to her defence; but he would 
have been killed, had not the magician, Durindarte, left his 
disguise of the parrot, to appear in his full enchanting powers : 
with which he restores to Deramo his own body, and causes 
‘Tartaglia’s spirit to pass into that of a poor, infirm, ragged old 
man, so miserable and filthy, that the spirit, not satisfied with 
his new dwelling, departs thence for good and all,—a fiend, as 
it seems from his last words, being there ready to catch him, 
although the spectators do not see it among so many strange 
things which they are doomed to witness. 

To perceive any merit in this representation from our in- 
complete sketch, we admit, is rather difficult; and perhaps it 
will seem as extraordinary as the play itself, that it should have 
been performed sixteen times uninterruptedly at the same 
theatre, and always well received afterwards. Yet there is 
great merit in this comedy, and the reason it was liked is not, 
after all, inexplicable. If any one would take the trouble of 
comparing it with the Persian tale, from which it is taken, he 
would find that the alterations in the plan of this performance 
by Gozzi are all judiciously introduced. Nothing is said in the 
tale of Deramo’s long hesitation about his choice ‘of a wife, and 
of the means (even “this was an enchantment) by which he 
could perceive that, whilst others liked his rank and power, 
and falsely professed to love him, Angela alone loved him truly 
for himself, independently of his lofty rank. Hence arises the 
passionate dialogue between Deramo and Angela, at the 
moment he chooses her for his queen, which is full of truth 
and sentiment. Tartaglia, loving Angela, has a plausible motive 
for turning traitor; and whilst we see him meditating the 
assassination of his sovereign, we are more touched at the 
unrestrained confidence which the latter places in him, and 


* Tartaglia was the name of one of the masks in the Commedie dell’ arte, who always 
stammered, as his name, from ¢arfaglare, to stammer, indicates. 
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quite prepared for Tartaglia’s abusing it. All the tyrannical 
acts of the latter, when exercising the supreme authority, form 
a strong contrast to Deramo’s mildness and generous disposi- 
tion. ‘This contrast renders credible, and even probable, the 
dislike which Angela feels for the pseudo- king. Disliking him, 
it is more probable that she should listen, and at last believe 
her true husband, when he discovers to her Tartaglia’s treachery, 
and his own real condition under the corporeal frame of the 
old beggar. This scene, Gozzi’s own invention, full of art 
and of true passion, will easily draw tears. We know very 
well that the metempsychosis cannot happen, but we know as 
well that kings may be reduced to the poorest condition; we 
can imagine, and must pity a good sovereign basely betrayed by 
him on whom he most relied. Our affections are strongly in- 
clined in favour of that poor old beggar whom we have seen a 
happy and good king, and a warm lover, now reduced to the 
lowest misery, and not even known by her whom he loved best 
in the world. If these feelings be excited in us by a corre- 
sponding language—if our imagination and passions ‘be power- 
fully impressed with the distressing circumstances which have 
so much reality in themselves, we forget altogether the strange 
means by w hich this state of things was produced, and our heart, 
strongly filled with the irresistible impressions of the present 
moment, has no time to think of the past. ‘To produce this ex- 
citement, is what great poets only can effect; and their success 
is the best answer that can be given to those cold pedants who 
will stop to discuss gravely on the power of enchantment, and 
how far they may be reasonably expected to go, without con- 
sidering that it is idle to discuss how far they can be allowed to 
go, if our emotion is excited, and our fancy pleased, where 
we actually are, whatever are the means by which we arrived 
there. 
These intrinsic merits of Gozzi’s ‘Re Cervo’ were certainly 
the main cause of its success. But whilst the hearer’s best 
feelings were engaged by the poet’s inventions and improve- 
ments upon the original tale, his fancy was bewildered by the in- 
cessant succession of wonderful and supernatural accidents, and 
his merriment was excited by the ready wit and tricks of the 
masks, all of whom, among the other performers, were the very 
best that had ever been seen. It is therefore to be said that 
when Gozzi pretended to offer on the stage a popular story, 
which he purposely chose from the very lowest of popular 
collections,* he practised an imposition, for, the title 


exX- 


* Hetook ‘ Il Corvo’ from a book of nursery tales in the Neapolitan dialect,—*‘ 11 
cunto delli cunti, trattenemiento per le piccierelle.’ 
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cepted, and the fanciful oriental or fairy dress, all the rest was 
his own. Even what regarded enchantments and witchcraft was 
by him altered and improved, so as to serve a rational end. 
Gozzi wrote ten of these fiabe, all belonging to this class, of 
which he might boast of having been the inventor, faithfully 
introducing in them all the masks. They were received with 
approbation by the public. The observations which we have 
made on the * Re Cervo’ will explain this apparent mystery 
in a plausible manner. We have pity on those who tried to 
find out the reason of this in the generally thoughtful and 
serious mind of the Italians, who, from time to time, like to 
burst out in unbounded mirth, from which their fondness for 
the masks is cunningly derived. ‘To this observation, in which 
there is the very common merit of an observer seeing what 
does not exist, we might oppose that of an historian and man 
of letters, (M. Simonde de Sismondi, of Geneva,) who discovered 
the reason of this fondness of the Italians for masks, in their 
very lively and gay temper,—and then we might leave these two 
critics to settle the matter between themselves and solve the 
problem. The solution, however, taken from the gravity or 
gaiety of the nation would not square well with certain other 
facts which we might allude to. The masks were introduced 
and supported till a late period, in all the theatres of Europe, 
although they spoke a language which must have been known to 
very few, if to any of the hearers. Does this prove more 
gravity or more gaiety in the different nations, than in the 
Italians who went to enjoy a lively and witty dialogue which 
they understood, and in which the very dialect used was not 
one of the least causes of amusement? Our Harlequin, who 
does not speak at all, and still graces our stage,—does he argue 
more of gravity or gaiety in our nation? What pleased the 
Italians in their masks was their nationality ; it was the readi- 
ness of the dialogue, the grotesque gesticulation, the variety of 
humour which incessantly excited their attention and laughter, 
whilst the oldest representations were offered over and over 
again in anew form. The same comedy was performed in a 
different manner by every company with respect to the situa- 
tion of incidents, division of scenes, &c. There were certainly 
faults in these masks, but they ought to have been reformed and 
improved, as they easily might have been—not altogether de- 
stroyed. They were a sing malar race of performers, entirely 
Italian, requiring a talent—that of improvisation—peculiar to 
Italy; and it was worth preserving it,—instead of adopting 
foreign customs, to the exclusion of a national comedy. The 
philosophical spirit of the age, however, has carried the day, 
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and the anxiety of instracting the nation, instead of properly 
amusing it, has banished from the stage all the masks as well 
as Gozzi’s comedies. These works of his are still admired in 
Germany, where Gozzi is considered one of the first-rate men 
that Italy ever produced. 

It is to the first attempt of a reform by Goldoni that we are 
indebted for the comedies of Gozzi, and it is to the fondness 
of the Italians for the masks that we owe one of the 
greatest feats of genius ever recorded in the annals of poetry. 
Among the artists for whom Goldoni regularly wrote, and who 
performed at the Theatre St. Angelo at Venice, the most dis- 
tinguished was Darbes, who acted as Pantalone. His renown 
had reached Germany, and the Saxon Minister asked as a favour 
from the Republic of Venice, that he should be allowed or 
rather ordered to pass into the service of his master, then King 
of Poland. Darbes left his companions in consequence, and 
as soon as this was known to the public, all those who rented 
boxes yearly (as was the custom in that theatre) gave them up 
for the following year, so that there was every prospect that 
the theatre would be altogether deserted. Goldoni, therefore, 
on the last night of Carnival, 1749, this being the night in 
which the season for the theatres closed, without having ever 
thought of one single subject, caused the first actress to an- 
nounce to the public, on her returning thanks for the season 
just over, that the poet who wrote for herself and friends 
pledged himself to give sixTEEN new comedies for the following 
season. ‘The actors, trusting to Goldoni, undertook to promise 
the sixteen new plays; and the public, with the same confi- 
dence, renewed their contracts for every one of the boxes of St. 
Angelo for 1750. The poet kept his word; and not sixteen only, 
but seEVENTEEN new plays by Goldoni were performed at the 
St. Angelo during the next season. ‘They were extremely well 
received, only one or two of them failing, and they are, for 
the greater part, still performed with success, several being 
reckoned among the very best of this writer. His glory was 
from that moment assured, and it will be now our business to 
state briefly the reasons that make us concur in the opinion of 
those who consider Goldoni a first-rate genius. 

This opinion is not shaken by serious faults which we 
perceive in Goldoni, and which have been already minutely 
pointed out and severely reprobated by others. We agree 
with those who reprehend Goldoni’s costume of foreign per- 
sonages introduced into his comedies; we do not approve of 
some scandalous and disgusting expressions made use of by 
his characters, nor of some means employed for the catas- 
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trophes of his plays, nor of some of the terminations of the 
plays themselves; and we think that his language would be 
better were it less Venetian, when it professes to be Italian 
altogether. But in spite of these blots, we say that Goldoni 
stands unparalleled as a powerful painter of a teee strik- 
ing, and consistent throughout; his dialogues are natural, 
suited to the parties, rapid, and without any useless speeches 
to fill up time; his imagination is most lively; his plays pro- 
ceed on easily and smoothly to the conclusion, which genereny 
is the natural consequence of the premises, and although fault 
may be found in his diction, his style is comical, and where 
requisite, flowery and fanciful. If, as in fairness ought to be 
done, those faults (which we have conscientiously enumerated) 
put in comparison with the just-mentioned good qualities, 

we contend that, in spite of all deductions, there remains 
enough for considering him, in some respects at least, and they 
are the principal ones, superior to any other comic writer. 
Speaking of his defects, we must in justice also mention, that 
they are neither for their quality nor for their quantity very im- 
portant. It is necessary to do this, to show the injustice levelled 
at this writer by those critics who most unfairly have been 
minutely pointing out weak passages, such as the author 
himself disapproved of, to pass judgment upon him, With 
respect, for instance, to errors of fact regarding places, govern- 
ments, costumes, manners of foreign “nations, we ought to 
remember that communications were not so rapid and free 
between country and country in Goldoni’s days as they are in 
ours, and that this cannot take from his merit as a dramatist, 
any more than the very same faults can from that of Shaks- 
peare, Indeed, according to a very learned foreign critic, it is a 
beauty in Shakspeare, for which we wiseacres in England had 
never given him credit, the having made of Prague a seaport ; 
and this, for sundry reasons, which would carry off Goldoni 
with flying colours, and obtain for him praises, which we 
humbly conceive are not due to him in this respect any more 
than to Shakspeare, great admirers as we are of both of them. 
The scurrilous jokes and allusions which he puts into the 
mouths of some of his personages, are more the fault of 
his audience than of the writer, and there is no doubt that 
he was much more guarded in this respect than any of his pre- 
decessors. As for the means employed by him for the solution 
of the plots in some of his plays, it has been with great 
complacency observed by some rigorous critics, that he has 
used poison on two or three occasions. We hate the crime 
so much, that we shall not stop to inquire whether there 
might 
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might not be some cases where even poison might be properly 
introduced into a comedy; but we must say, what indeed ought 
to have been said by those same critics, that Goldoni himself 
regretted having had recourse to such means, that he did so 
when he was beginning his career, and that he expressly said 
that he did so, because he knew that the theatre was still far 
from the reform which he meditated. As for the language, 
although we do not think it spotless, yet we think its defects 
have been greatly exaggerated. But we shall not enter into 
particulars in this respect. We conceive that, to any but 
a native, such a discussion would be tiresome, and even 
unintelligible, since no foreigners can enter into the delicate 
shades, and feel those refined beauties and adumbrations, 
which, however, affect so much the elegance, purity, and 
perspicuity of diction, 

The principal merits of Goldoni are, in our opinion, the mas- 
terly manner in which he draws his characters, and the ease 
and rapidity with which his dialogues proceed. ‘The characters 
of Goldoni, being such as were to be found in the society of his 
days, are inimitably copied. Voltaire called him the ‘ painter and 
son of nature ;’ and he was right. We have been rather amused at 
seeing this, which we consider one of Goldoni’s great merits, 
turned against him. It has been said that his characters are 
too prosaic, too often to be met. with, too real in fact. We 
confess that this objection has startled us, particularly coming, 
as it does, from a critic who finds fault with the Italian poets in 
general for having added too much of the ideal to nature in their 
compositions. Now, if there be any writing in which nature ought 
to be faithfully copied, as far as decency and good taste will 
allow, it is certainly in comedies, since their beauty consists 
chiefly in representing men as they are, not as they ought 
to be. 

It requires a great knowledge of human nature, a keenness of 
observation, of which very few men are capable, to repre- 
sent real personages, of which we easily recognize the origi- 
nals, if any such be known. And the merit of an author 
chiefly consists, in our opinion, not in drawing a portrait 
in which a passion or a failing is so prominent as to form the 
only remarkable and distinguishing feature of the character, 
which is supposed to be a common one in other respects, but 
in showing how all other passions and failings and ineli- 
nations are not obliterated, but affected by a prominent feature 
of the character. One passion in a man never destroys all 
the others: it affects and modifies them, and is in turn 
affected and modified by them, so that it requires great skill 
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in an author to show—not those failings which are the effect 
of one strong passion in a man,—not to discover one great and 
prominent absurdity,—not to point out any particularly ridi- 
culous act of his which demonstrates one only tendency in 
his character,—but in representing an individual who has 
other passions and feelings and faults besides that which is 
most remarkable in him, and which is shaped by those others 
which it alters. Take, for instance, a miser. There are 
misers who do not care for public opinion, nor for any 
personal consideration ; and others who care for both. These 
men are all alike in this respect—that they are desperately 
fond of money; but still they are not like one another ; 
and their ambition, pride, greediness, and cunning modify 
their avarice, and are not, at the same time, the same 
pride, the same ambition, the same greediness, the same cun- 
ning which are in a spendthrift; nor is the spendthrift the 
same if his prodigality be united rather with one than with ano- 
ther of those passions. Now, Goldoni has been unparalleled in 
describing all the various gradations and the different shades and 
modifications of passions, which they exercise upon one another. 
All the misers which he has described, and they are many, bear 
no mutual resemblance ; one cannot be mistaken for the other, 
and if one should do or say what another does, it would 
appear ridiculous, although perfectly miserly, and yet Goldoni’s 
are as good and as true misers, each in his way, as are ever to 
be met with in actual life. Again, the same failing may be 
modified and distinguished by the different objects on which 
it bears. To draw a prodigal, viz. a man who squanders 
away his money, is not so difficult; yet the man who squanders 
it in backing the fancy ;—in cockfighting and racing; in good 
dinners and gourmanderie ; in dresses and equipages;—is a 
very different character from him who squanders it in travel- 
ling ; in pictures; in books; in medals; at an election ; or in a 
search for the philosopher’s stone. 

If any one wish to see the power of Goldoni in this respect, 
let him compare his three comedies—‘ La Donna Bizzarra,’ ‘ La 
Donna Stravagante,’ and ‘ La Donna Volubile,’ and he will 
see with what variety he has known how to draw three charac- 
ters, which have so many qualities in common, and which he 
has, however, so well known how to distinguish. In like 
manner, let him compare ‘ L’Avaro,’ ‘Il Geloso Avaro,’ 
*‘ L’Avaro Fastoso,’ and observe how avarice has been dif- 
ferently presented. Nor is it only on these occasions that 
these different faults have been exposed on the stage by Goldoni. 
They have been again and again, but under different lights and 
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circumstances, held up to our ridicule even where they are not 
mentioned: for in Goldoni there is such a quantity of matter 
as would do honour to ten dramatists. His plays do not offer 
to us one single person only of importance—it is his merit to 
present to us, besides a principal character, the inferior ones as 
carefully and as cleverly delineated. ‘Thus Kugenia, in the 
‘ Innamorati,’ is one of the first, though not the only im- 
portant character; and she is as whimsical, extravagant, or 
changeable, as any of the others who give names to the play 8, 
although she is entirely different from them all. O¢¢avio, in 
the * Vero Amico,’ is a perfect miser, but is not the same as 
any of the others who give the names to the plays. The comedy 
in which this abundance of remarkable characters is most shown, 
perhaps, than in any other, and in which, nevertheless, the 
principal character is so brilliantly and perspicuously drawn, is 
the ‘ Bourru Bienfaisant.. The readers who do not know 
Goldoni, will be astonished at this French title. It must, how- 
ever, be recollected, that the author, when fifty-three years of 
age, went to France, with a very limited know ledge of the 
French language; so limited, indeed, that he persisted in 
mistaking the words ‘la voila,’ for ‘ la voile,’ till his blunder 
was explained to him. Nine years afterwards, he wrote, and 
had represented, with the most flattering success, ‘ Le Bourru 
Bienfaisant,’ a French comedy, which alone, all circumstances 
being taken into consideration, should claim for him the 
highest praise. He is the only man, to our knowledge at 
least, who has had the courage, which proved to be the effect 
of a consciousness of his own power, and not of rashness, 
of writing a comedy in a foreign tongue, to be represented in 
the very first theatre of the clever and fastidious nation whose 
language he used. 

There are characters in Goldoni which would not be under- 
stood out of Italy, or which would be considered affected and out 
of nature ; but in Italy they are well appreciated because 
remarkably like truth, and not uncommon. For instance, the 
characters of Fulgenzio and Eugenia, in the ‘ Innamorati,’ (The 
Lovers,) will appear very strange to a foreigner, and they will 
be considered more like mad persons than reasonable beings. 
If it were ever true that perfect love is madness, and that, as 
Rochefoucault has it, ‘]’amour dans ses effets ressemble plus a 
la haine qu’a l’amitié,’ it proves quite true in this case. Eugenia 
loves Fulgenzio as warmly as woman can love, but for this very 
reason is more touchy and jealous. She is afraid lest it should 
appear that she loves Fulgenzio too much, and in wishing to 
disguise her affection she is a little haughty and abrupt, Add to 
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this a rather suspicious temper, rendered particularly so by her 
penchant, and an extremely passionate nature. Fulgenzio isa 
warm-hearted, honest fellow, who cannot bear being taunted with 
hints and reproaches which he does not deserve, and loving 
Eugenia sincerely, he forgives her freely all her eccentricities. 
But he cannot help resenting warmly her attacks, and then in a 
passion he says and does things which he afterwards regrets. 
The last scene of the first act of this comedy is perfectly true to 
nature, and we know something like it having happened, more 
than once, between lovers with whom we were acquainted. If 
any one has formed a true and full idea of the kind of lovers that 
these were, he will admire the dialogue of the scene as a per- 
fect pattern, and as a sample of what Goldoni was capable of 
doing in this way. ‘To understand well the allusions, we must 
say that Fulgenzio had a sister-in-law, to whom he was obliged 
to be particularly attentive. From a servant of Fulgenzio 
Eugenia learns that after he had left her early one evening he 
had been walking out with this sister, and had even been 
playing at cards with her. This is enough to excite her suspi- 
cions and to vex her. On Fulgenzio’s coming to see her, the 
following dialogue takes place :— 

Eug. Your most humble servant, Mr. Fulgenzio. (With an 
affected good humour.)* 

Ful. This most humble might as well have been omitted. 

Eug. I used it involuntarily, I can assure you, sir. Good morn- 
ing, sir. How do you do, sir? Are you well? 

‘Ful. Oh, I am well, madam. And you, madam, how do you do? 
( Rather vexed.) 

Eug. Very well ; quite well. 

Ful. I am glad. You are in very good spirits this morning, 
madam. 

Eug. Can I be otherwise when I have the honour of enjoying 
your favour, sir ? 

Ful. (Aside.) 1 should not like to quarrel, but I am afraid J 
sha'n’t be able to restrain myself. 

Eug. Very fine weather, sir. 

Ful. This, sir, sir, sir, annoys me a little, madam. 

Eug. I have been upon ceremony this morning, and have got to 
be very attentive. 

Ful. Upon ceremony! With whom, pray? 

Eug. With some young ladies, who have promised to call for me 
to walk out this evening. 


* It is very difficult,or rather impossible, in many cases, to render the original strength, 
irony, and bitterness of this dialogue. The words serva umi/issima do not sound so 
strange as most humble servant in English; and that sarcasm which arises from the use of 
the third person, in Italian, between lovers, cannot be expressed in English, 
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Ful. What did you answer them ? 

Eug. That I should be very happy to go. 

Ful. Without me ? 

Eug. To be sure. 

Ful. Ym very glad. Please yourself, madam. 

Eug. Oh, capital! Have you ever gone with me ? 

Ful. You never asked me. 

Eug. Oh, you were better engaged. 

Ful, 1? 

Eug. Come, come, never mind. If you have any pack of cards 
which you do not use, bring them to me to play with my sister. 

Ful. What do you mean? 

Eug. Nothing, sir. I do not wish to retire so early. You are in 
haste to go away in the evening; and you are right; for you have 
important engagements. I will amuse myself with my sister, or 
walk out with my friends. 

Ful. Eh, Miss Eugenia, I know you. 

Eug. Why ; are you offended ? 

Ful. I say I know you. 

Eug. Well, well. 

Ful. But my servant shall never come to this house again. 

Eug. I care neither for him nor for his master. 

Ful. You are very kind. 

Eug. Well, sir! (Ironically.) 

Ful. If | went to walk with my sister .... 

Eug. What has your sister to do here? What do I care for your 
sister ? 

Ful. Oh, I see well enough. You shall not amuse yourself any 
more with pumping that silly servant of mine. 

Eug. I wonder at you, sir. I repeat, that I care neither for him 
nor for you. 

Ful. Notfor me? Youcare not forme? Neither for him nor 
for me? You do not care ? (Pacing the room in a passion.) 

Eug. Stop, you make my head giddy. 

Ful. Neither for him nor for me? (Striking his head with his fist.) 

Eug. Don't be silly. 

Ful. Neither for him nor for me? (Striking his head still more.) 

Eug. I say, be quiet, don’t be ridiculous. (Between anger and love.) 

Ful. I can no more. (Throws himself into a chair.) 

Eug. Indeed you are out of your senses. 

Ful, Oh yes, yes, I am a madman. (Siil/ in a passion.) 

Eug. Will you never cease to be foolish? (Rather affectionately.) 

Ful. Cruel Eugenia! 

Eug. You are so passionate ; ina moment you are angry. To one 
who loves, something ought to be forgiven. 

Ful. (Tranquillized.) You are right. 

Eug. Every day the same. 

Ful. Excuse me; Fil never do so again. 

Eug. Don’t act so foolishly, I forbid you. 
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Ful. (Affectionately.) Will you walk out this evening ? 

Eug. Perhaps. (Smilingly.) 

Ful. With whom ? 

Eug. Eh? . 

Ful, With me, will you not? 

Eug. Oh, to be sure. (Ironically.) 

Ful, Will you not go with me? (Rather vered.) 

Eug. If you like it. 

Ful. But, dear Eugenia, can you doubt it? Could you be so 
unjust? Have I not given you proofs of my sincerest love? I know 
that you dislike that poor sister-in-law of mine, but I must be civil 
to her. I cannot slight her, or be unkind. I am a man of honour ; 
be reasonable; do not torment me. 

Eug. I see you are right. Pardon me. I will never do so again. 

I confess I have done wrong. ... . 

Ful. It is enough, it is enough. Say no more about it. 

Eug. Will you love me always, always? 

Ful. It hurts me even to be asked. 

Eug. I should like to hear it said to me every hour, every moment. 

Ful. Yes, dearest, I will love you for ever, and I hope in a short 
time you will be mine. 

Eug. What are you waiting for ? 

Ful. My brother's return home. 

Eug. Can you not marry without him? 

Ful. It would be improper not to wait. 

Eug. I know why you delay. 

Ful. Why? 

Eug. Because you are afraid of your sister-in-law. 

Ful. Confound both my sister and my answering ! 

Eug. Now, again.—Cannot say a word? 

Ful. You provoke me. 

Eug. Vil never speak again. 

Ful. You never speak without uttering nonsense. 

Eug. This is an impertinence. 

Ful. You will drive me to despair. (In a great passion.) 

Eug. Madman. 

Ful. Vil go away.... 

Eug. Go.... 

Ful. And never come again. 

Eug. I don’t care. 

Ful. (Runs out in a great rage.) 

Eug. Oh, what life, what love! I cannot bear this longer. 

( Exit.) 

His seventeen comedies in one year are a sufficient proof 
that Goldoni had a powerful imagination. That of the Jnnamo- 
rati was written and performed in about a month; and that 
entitled ‘I Pettegolezzi’ was written and performed in less 
than ten days, It was the last of the seventeen. Although 
not 
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not one of the best, yet it evinces great power of invention. 
In this respect, however, the ‘Ventaglio,’ one of his best 
comedies, is superior to all others. A fan, which drops from the 
hand of a young lady, out of the window of a country house, 
where her family and many others in the neighbourhood are 
spending the summer, is the foundation of the play, and all the 
incidents connected with and dependent upon the fall of that 
fan ; and the more we consider the matter, the more we are at 
a loss to conceive how it can have formed the subject of a 
good play. 

Goldoni’s comedies embrace plots of all kinds; and to render 
justice to him in this respect would occupy too many of our 
pages. The variety of his subjects is surprising. Some of his 
plays are the faithful pictures of domestic life: such are ‘Il 
Padre di Famiglia,’ ‘Il Padre per Amore,’ ‘ La Buona Madre,’ 
‘ La Madre Amorosa.’ In others we see some national faults 
exposed to ridicule: as in ‘I Cicisbei,’ ‘La Villeggiatura,’ 
‘ Le Smanie,’ ‘ Le Avventure,’ ‘Il Ritorno dalla Villeggiatura.’ 
Then the places where the scene is laid are the subject of the 
play: such as ‘ Il Campicello,’ ‘ La Bottega del Caffe,’ ¢ Il Teatro 
Comico.’ The lowest class of society are not forgotten: hence 
‘I Rusteghi,’ ‘Le Massere,’ ‘Le Donne de Casa soa,’ ‘I 
Pettegolezzi,’ * Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.’ From the literary his- 
tory have been taken ‘T. Tasso,’ -* Moliere,’ ‘ Terenzio:’ from 
romances ‘ Pamela Nubile,’ ‘ Pamela Maritata,’ ‘La Scozzese :’ 
and from the poet’s own fancy some others of the same de- 
scription, as * La Sposa Persiana,’ ‘ Ircanain Julfa,’ ‘ Ircana in 
Ispaan,’ ‘La Peruviana,’ ‘ La Bella Selvaggia.’ Add to all 
these the plays in which one character is the principal subject, 
and which are so numerous that it would be too long even to 
mention their names. A man who has written more than a hun- 
dred and fifty plays of so many different kinds, and has excelled, 
in the greatest number of them, in those parts which are most 
necessary to the success of the action, must have had a great 
genius. The vivacity of his Venetian dialogues, which are 
delightful to an Italian, and the graces of which a foreigner 
cannot feel, make his countrymen pardon his negligence in 
writing the pure language. But his style is far from bad, and 
his verses are often as good as Martellian verses can be. 
Cecilia, an extravagant lady, quarrels, owing to her capricious 
humour, with her lover Rinaldo. Then she dreams of him, and 
this is the description of the dream. 


‘I dreamt that in a garden I reposed, 
Beside a fount fed by a mountain-stream 
Precipitous; where the waves’ murmuring flow, 
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And music of sweet birds, my heart entranced 
*Twixt joy and grief. Then to the air, methought, 
And to the woods, I utter’d my complaint; 
Reproach’d my cold heart with its long disdain, 
And call’d on Heaven to sway my lover's heart 
To reconcilement, and to soothe mine own 

To kindness—when amid the laurel bowers, 

O, blissful chance! sudden my love appear'd 
And fell before my feet. ‘ Forgive,” he cried, 
‘‘The transport of mine anger in the hour 
Thou bad’st me wait upon the midnight air; 
And, for the future, cheerfully I'll brave 

The scorching sun-beams or the evening dews, 
Or linger the lone night beneath these walls ; 
Thy day be mine, or clouded or serene. 

Ah! then relent, and let my heart have rest.’ 
At these sweet words how shall I tell my joy? 
I call’'d him to my side. He rose, approach ‘d, 
And trembling seized the hand I proffer’d him, 
A pledge of reconciléd love; and, ah! 

So fervent kissd it, that my very heart 

Leapt in my bosom; then full many a sigh 

He breathed with sweet regards and fond caress.’ 

There are few comedies of Goldoni which are not objec- 
tionable on account of some strange moral principles, or 
expressions, or personages; but this proves that Goldoni 
united great faults to still greater good qualities. He is the 
father of the modern Italian comedy, and those who come 
after him have followed him religiously, but at a great 
distance. 

Should we profess to give a full account of the Italian drama- 
tists, we should now have to mention Albergati- Capacelli, 
Napoli-Signorelli, Pepoli, Gherardo de’ Rossi, and others, as 
authors of comedies where characters are pourtrayed to expose 
their weakness and faults, as well as Federici’s dramas, and 
Avelloni’s whimsical and extravagant compositions, but we 
have no time; and we hasten to mention only two writers, still 
living, whose ‘play: s are received with applause in Italy. These 
are Giraud and Nota, both followers of Goldoni’s school. 

Giraud has written a number of comedies, in which the 
novelty of the plots, as well as that of the characters, well 
delineated, deserve high praise. Although he is what the 
French would call ‘un homme d’esprit,’ he is not a genius. 
His characters are represented to us by strokes which certainly 
belong to the figure which he means to draw, but are not such 
as would have escaped the notice of a common observer. We 
recognize the men rather by the quantity than by the quality 


of 
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of their acts and words. Giraud’s manner shows an author who 
has a correct, but superficial knowledge of mankind. He never 
enters deeply into the recesses of the human heart, and is evi- 
dently unable to unfold its secrets with a masterly hand, and 
with that powerful imagination which belongs only © true 
genius. Goldoni perceived what no other man could. Giraud 
is always afraid lest his likenesses should not be recognized, 
and hence the least movements, actions, and words are studi- 
ously heaped upon one another. This produces affectation, and 


destroys illusion. Goldoni’s manner is that of a consummate 


master in this respect. He trusts to the lasting impression 
which his well-chosen points of likeness must necessarily create, 
This enables him to give relief to the picture, by contrast- 
ing with the principal features of the character the minor 
ones. Giraud has, moreover, the fault, common indeed with 
the generality of dramatists, of bestowing his whole attention 


on the principal character, and of neglec ting the others as 


utterly insignificant. His dialogues are, however, lively and 
witty as well as natural, and his diction is certainly better than 
Goldoni’s, although to us it appears rather too much interlarded 
with Tuscanisms. In general, Giraud’s plays and dialogues 
are in a more decent and refined taste than those of Goldoni ; 


yet we should wish them greatly improved in this respect before 
conferring upon them unqualified approbation. 

We must confess we do not see great merit in some of the 
plots, nor are the circumstances in w hic h the persons are placed, 
either very comical, or very lik e truth. ‘Don Desiderio dispe- 
rato per eccesso di buon cuore,’ which is one of Giraud’s most 
applauded comedies, is, m our o pinion, too farcical and meagre 
a performance. Some critics praise the character of * Don 
Desiderio,’ and indeed the praises of the whole comedy 
are modestly printed by the author himself at the end of it. 
This Don Desiderio is the most honest man that ever 


u 


lived, 
over-anxious to be doing good, but, most unwittingly, always 


doing some mischief; not in consequence of his being over- 
anxious, but on account of unforeseen and unexpected cir- 
cumstances on which he has not, and could not 
control. 

The comedy of Giraud, which is full of ludicrous cireum- 
stances, and in which the characters are of the highest interest, 
and remarkably well developed, is ‘ L’ Ajo nell’ imbarazzo.’ 
The substance of the play is this. An old and foolish father 
has two sons, one twenty-three, and the other nearly twenty 
years of age, brought up under his eyes in the severest and 


strictest 


have any 
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strictest manner, and treated, even at that age, like children. 
Their ajo, or tutor, is a man of good sense, and of a kind dis- 
position, who in vain attempts to bring the old gentleman to 
his senses. He obstinately refuses to soften in the least the 
rigid rule under which he keeps his offspring, lest their pure 
innocence should be contaminated. Henry, the elder of the two 
sons, being very greatly depressed, his tutor succeeds in draw- 
ing from him the confession that, spite of the severity of his 
father, he, Henry, has been married secretly more than a year 
since, and is himself already a father. The assistance of a 
servant, now dead, false keys, and a fair portion of that inge- 
nuity which young people generally have about these matters, 
have been the means by which Henry has succeeded in keeping 
concealed the whole business for so long a period. As he was 
married, of course the old papa was obliged, at the end, furious 
as he was at the discovery, to bless an union which he could 
not undo. Pippetto, the youngest son, is a perfect fool, whose 
affections had been won by an old maid-servant, and whose 
education was to be conducted on a more liberal plan, after his 
brother’s example was known by his father. 

This episode is very indifferent. ‘The characters of the young 
couple, Henry and his lady, are not at all shining ; that of Mrs. 
Henry, in fact, seems to us rather insignificant and insipid. But 
the old papa and the tutor, the latter more particulariy, are 
cleverly drawn. The most comical circumstances combine to 
put this honest, upright, and generous man into the greatest 
embarrassment ; and, finally, when Henry’s wife and her baby 
are found by the father, the former in the poor tutor’s apart- 
ment, and the latter under his cloak, he is for a moment sus- 
pected of being a profligate character, ‘a wolf-keeper of lambs,’ 
as Henry’s father calls him.* Giraud deserves credit for having 
caused all the strange combinations with which the play abounds 
to be brought about without the least effort. They are the natu- 
ral effect of circumstances and of the character of Don Gregorio, 
A romantic speech, which the young gentleman’s lady makes, 
to overcome the rage of the old papa, is unlike truth, as affairs 
go in this real world; it is altogether incredible in the mouth 
of that very tame lady who utters it ; and we think it impossible 
that it could produce the effect for which it was intended, and 
which it in fact produces: but on the stage it has a certain force 
if it be delivered by a good actress, Lastly, we must say, to 
Giraud’s honour, that this play, dangerous as the subject is, 


* This play has been translated into the French, and thence introduced upon our 
own stage by one of the present sagacious race of play-wrigh{s. 
is 
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is more free, if not altogether pure, from indecent allusions than 
we might be inclined to suspect. 

Alberto Nota is the modern dramatist whose compositions 
are received with more applause than any other on the Italian 
stage; but we are sorry to say that this proves only the low 
ebb to which dramatic writing has sunk in that unhappy 
country. His personages are less indelicate, undoubtedly, 
both in words and actions, than those introduced on the 
stage before him, owing to the more refined audiences now 
attending theatrical representations. He is more correct in his 
diction than Goldoni and even Giraud; but these two authors, 
particularly the former, are infinitely superior to him for liveli- 
ness, wit, humour, and facility. He is more elegant than 
they are in his conversations, but this elegance is too arti- 
ficial to be relished. His persons are, to those of real life, 
when conversing together, like dancers of minuets compared 
with all other dancers. He is most deficient in invention, in the 
power of drawing characters, and in that vis comica in which 
Goldoni has never been equalled. 

But although we admit him to be more delicate than any of 
his predecessors, we cannot, however, help saying that some, or, 
to speak more correctly, the greater number of his plays, tend 
to spread sentiments which we think far from moral, and to 
interest us for persons whom we consider despicable. A brief 
analysis of one of his plays ‘ 11 Filosofo Celibe,’ which by many 
is considered his best comedy, will easily justify our assertions. 

Alberto is a young man, said to be very clever, although we 
never see anything in him to justify this assumption ; who lives, 
eats, and drinks in the house of Dorvalli, said to be a philoso- 
pher, and who is in fact what we should call a downright cox- 
comb,—his greatest philosophy consisting in thinking that the 
greatest misfortune which may befal a poor sinner is to get a 
partner for life. Alberto was, as usual, once a rich man, and, 
as usual, is now poor, and so lives at the expense of his friend 
Dorvalli, who suspecting him guilty of not being so averse to 
the fair sex as himself, puts the question to him :— 

Alb. It is of no use; I must deny and restrain myself—(aside.) 


Believe me, my friend, you are mistaken ; I am not in love, and wish 
to live always with you. 


Dor, Is it so indeed? (Joyfully.) 

Alb. Yes, my friend. 

Dor. You do not say so to humour me, I hope ? 

Alb. Decidedly not. 

In Dorvalli’s house there lived also an old lady, his aunt, who 
takes 
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takes it into her head to love this same Alberto, and who, on find- 
ing his writing-desk open, steals from it a love-letter which he 
had begun to write, and which, it not being yet finished, 
she readily fancies was destined for herself. But she is sadly 
mistaken. Opposite to Alberto’s room, in Dorvalli’s house, 
there is a young lady, whose father very strictly watches her, and 
who has brought Lae up under the sev erest discipline. Of course, 
she is very handsome. The reader will easily guess that she 
is the fair one for whom the letter was intended. Nor is this 
the first billet-doux which has been written to the lady: they 
are desperately in love with one another, and have been for 
months past. 
An old uncle of Dorvalli, called Francone, a bon vivant, who 
was most anxious that his nephew should marry, insists upon 
his becoming acquainted with this same young lady, and to 
marry her if she be not secretly engaged; a condition to 
which Dorvalli submits. Alberto and Dorvalli go together to a 
country-house of Ippolito’s, where he is with the young 
lady his daughter, having been conducted there by Francone, 
Ippolito’s most intimate friend, This gentleman, whose cha- 
racter is a tolerable specimen of the old race of country-gentle- 
men in Italy, is agreeable to the intended match between 
Dorvalli aud his daughter. But, to cut matters short, Doryalli 
discovers Alberto’s and Carolina’s (this was the young lady’s 
name) secret flame, laughs in his sleeve at his friend, who is 
very nearly driven to the necessity of marrying the old lady 
Eugenia, Dorvalli’s aunt, and, in due time, Ippolito being in- 
formed how matters stand, consents to one of those marriages 
of which there are so many instances in comedy; and Alberto, 
in hopes of getting a place under government by the philoso- 
pher’s influence (who would have thought that philosophers had 
any thing to do with ministers?) but without actually having a 
penny in his pocket, marries Miss Carolina, and the curtain drops. 
Considering this play in a moral point of view, we think it 
highly improper, ‘The end of it is to show the dangers of too 
strict a system of education; yet we dare say that no father 
will be corrected by this means, and that it is highly probable 
that no man of Ippolito’s character will ever go to the theatre. 
But many young Carolinas will learn that, after all, there is no 
great risk in falling in love with an unknown fellow who has not 
a penny in the world, because there may be hopes that he may 
get a place. On the other hand, thoughtless young men will 
think of marrying, heedless of consequences, and ready to be- 
come the slaves of any government which gives them bread—one 


of 
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of the greatest curses of Italy in our own days. The conduct of 
Alberto towards his friend is revolting; living at his expense, 
very much like a parasite: the man, who so far forgets his own 
character and independence, rewards Dorvalli’s liberality with 
an impudent lie, and, at the same moment that he utters it, he 
calls Dorvalli his dear friend. This is the moral which many 
will learn—that a man is not degraded by living at another 
man’s expense, and that we are allowed to tell lies even to our 
most intimate anddearest associates. As for the Philosopher, his 
philosophy, i in which he is confirmed by the issue of the play, 
consists in this—that it is only fools who marry, but that a phi- 
losopher is not to marry. W ill Signor Nota be kind enough to 
tell us what he would’ substitute instead of marriage ? And if 
he has nothing to suggest, what purposes may his lucubrations 
serve, but those of immorality? Instead of showing that we 
must not trust to any woman, why does he not try to show that 
those who act deceptiously at length suffer for it? Why did he not 
represent either the pure joy of a marriage, when contracted with 
proper care, and without giving way to our passions or listening 
to foolish plans, or the evils resulting from a rash step? W hy 
did he represent to us the daughter deceivi ing her father, and the 
friend deceiving his bosom friend, succeeding after all in their 
guilty plans, and having every prospect of happiness before them? 
If young ladies were in general like Carolina, (which we utterly 
deny, and no man, cui sanum sinciput, can honestly believe it,) 
it would be better to conceal the fact, lest the genera) disregard 
for truth, honesty, and filial love, should embolden them to go 
still farther, and cease to be ashamed of a conduct which would 
be almost justified by the large number of those who are sup- 
posed guilty of it. 

Nota is still more unpardonable, because his comedy is 
copied from originals which are not liable to these cbjections. 
His ‘ Filosofo Celibe’ is taken from the beautiful Spanish comedy 
of Moratin, ‘ El side las Nifias.’ But Moratin’s end is to show 
the danger of sending daughters to be educated in nunneries, 
and how wrong it is to trust blindly to the vigilance of those 
silly and pious sisters. ‘This is a lesson, if the theatre is to be 
considered as a fit place for such purpose, of general use and 
importance in Spain. Don Diego, however, for which Dorvalli 
has been substituted by Nota, is a very honest, generous, and 
kind-hearted man, who wins over all our affections with his noble 
conduct and plain good sense. Don Carlos, his nephew, for whom 
Alberto has been substituted by the Italian, is an honest, but 
bold and hot-headed young man, who never degrades himself, 


however, 
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however, by conduct unworthy of a gentleman. The same 
advantage Moratin possesses over Nota in other respects. Don 
Carlos is not a beggar, like Alberto, and the consent of the 
mother of [rene (Carolina, according to our author) is quite 
natural, whilst that of Carolina’s father is impossible. The sim- 

licity and chasteness of Moratin’s plan is admirable, and his play 
is incomparable in this respect. Nota has added the episodical 
love of the old aunt for Alberto; but this is unceremoniously 
taken from Goldoni. In the ‘Vero Amico’ the very same 
thing happens: even the letter found in the writing-desk is a 
plagiarism from Goldoni in the same place. But in Goldoni 
this is strictly connected with the main action, which could not 
proceed without it; in Nota it is useless, except that it spoils 
Moratin’s elegant and tasteful plan. 


Arr. VIII.—1. Romanceroe Historiadel mui valeroso Caballero 
el Cid Rui Diaz de Vibar, en lenguaje antiguo recopilado por 
Juan de Escobar. Edicion completa anadida i adornada 
con una version Castellana de la Historia de la vida del Cid 
por el famoso historiador dleman. D. Juan de Miller. En 
Francforto imprenta de Broenner, 1828. Volum. in 18mo. 
Londres: Black, Young, and Young. 

. La Castilla i el mas famoso Castellano; Discurso sobre el 
sitio, nombre, estencion, gobierno i condado de la antigua 
Castilla. Historia del celebre Castellano Rodrigo Diaz, 
llamado vulgarmente, El Cid Campeador. Por el P. Maestro 
Fr. Manuel Risco del Orden de S. Augustin. Madrid, 1792. 
Vol. in 4to. 


E have here selected the two works which may be respec- 
tively considered as the most complete and authentic 
among those which treat of the exploits of the Cid, so celebrated 
both in the history and in the romantic literature of Spain. Under 
these two points of view we must contemplate this distinguished 
character of the eleventh century, if we would arrive at a just 
appreciation—applying to history for a knowledge of the events, 
institutions, and customs of the time, and to poetry for that 
almost mythological charm with which popular legends and 

traditions have invested the memory of ‘ EI Cid Campeador.’ 
It should be our object to combine and conciliate both, so that 
they may mutually illustrate each other, and thus lead to sound and 
clear conclusions, where hitherto we have had, on the one hand, 
but 
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but the imperfect and cold detail of a barren erudition, and, on 
the other, the rhapsodies, equally unsatisfying, of romantic and 
legendary lore. In this spirit we shall proceed to consider the 
life and exploits of the Cid, and we think that fable, the child 
of imagination, yet ever the descendant of truth, will not un- 
frequently be found corroborating and elucidating fact, in the 
history of a dark and distant period. 


* Amidst the obscurity of the early periods in Spanish history,’ 
(says Quintana in his “ Vida del Cid”) ‘ we descry achampion whose 
aspect, disfigured by popular traditions, and the disputes of authors, 
cannot be distinctly determined, but whose colossal proportions are 
visible through the mists by which he is encompassed. This is 
Rodrigo Diaz, commonly called El Cid Campeador, the subject of 
inexhaustible admiration among the people, and of eternal con- 
troversies among the critics, who, rejecting as fabulous some of 
the exploits recounted of him, are constrained to admit others 
equally extraordinary. Many of these stories are, however, so 
blended with the memory of the Cid, that without them the 
account of his life would be insipid and denuded of interest. Inthem 
the imagination finds an exciting aliment, for every step of this hero 
is stamped by marvellous and singular events. * * * * * * Similar 
stories, rashly adopted by history, have been since consigned to 
novels, romances, and the stage, where they have been turned to 
most happy account; while Rodrigo, by being somewhat less singular 
in his youth, appears to us not the less admirable throughout the 
rest of his career.’ 

This author is the last Spanish writer who has spoken of the 
Cid, comprising his biography among those which he com- 
menced, but unfortunately has not continued publishing, under 
the title of ‘ Vidas de Espanoles celebres.’ The German, 
Miller, has since written a life of the hero, that which accom- 
panies the collection of romances now before us. But we think 
that he, as well as Quintana, has adhered too rigidly to the 
historical restrictions imposed by the learned critics already 
alluded to. Surely, popular traditions and narrations, easy to 
combine not only with the possibility but with the probability of 
many events, are entitled to some consideration in what is pro- 
perly called history ; and how often may not the legends and 
fables, originating in the belief in miracles and a supernatural 
agency, serve to explain the secret causes of various, and other- 
wise unaccountable results—thus constituting not merely a 
curious and useful inquiry, but one indispensable to the philosophy 
of history? We can readily conceive that a cold, though erudite 
critic, or controvertist, might superciliously reject the tradi- 
tionary evidence, which for many generations has descended 
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from mouth to mouth in popular strains, recording the valour, 
magnanimity, and noble independence of the heroes of the olden 
sime, but that a poet as Quintana, and a philosopher as Miiller, 
thould have betrayed a like insensibility and disregard for all, 
save the dry and barren learning of the schools, does, we con- 
fess, in no small degree excite our wonder. The chief autho- 
rity, followed by both, appears to be the work of Father Risco, 
which we have quoted at the head of this article, and which is 
by far the most complete and best-arranged of any put forth by 
the anti-romanticists. It is also the best founded, inasmuch as 
it rests on a Latin Chronicle of the exploits of the Cid, which 
Father Risco himself discovered in the convent of St. Isidore de 
Leon. This Chronicle is undoubtedly entitled to respect for its 
antiquity, since it was evidently written anterior to the year 
1241, in which Valencia was reconquered by king Jayme de 
Aragon. The author of the Chronicle, relating how that city, 
after the death of the Cid, was again occupied by the Moors, 
adds, et nunguam eam ulterius perdiderunt, The Latin Chro 
nicle is, therefore, more ancient than the ‘ Cronica General de 
Espaita, and the Cronicas Particulares del Cid, which last 
contained all the events authenticated and unauthenticated, 
ordinary and extraordinary, natural and supernatural, of his life, 
and to which no greater antiquity can be ascribed than to the 
* Cronica General,’ whereon they are manifestly founded. This 
work owes its origin to the love of literature evinced by the 
celebrated king of Castile, Alonso the Wise ; and in support of 
its narration, it refers not only to the archbishop Rodrigo and to 
the bishop of Tuy, much earlier historians, but also to the tales, 
verses, and immemorial romances of the juglares, or popular 
poets. Yet as Alonso was the son-in-law, and, consequently, 
contemporary of king Jayme who wrested Valencia from the 
Moors, it is probable that the Latin Chronicle, on which Father 
Risco founds his anti-romantic system, is only a few years more 
ancient than the ‘Cronica General,’ on which the Cronicas 
Particulares del Cid are founded. Not only is this possible, 
but extremely probable; since, by the context of the Latin 
Chronicle itself, it appears that the author, far from being con- 
temporaneous with the deeds which he relates, (as Father Risco 
gratuitously assumes,) shews himself remotely placed with 
regard to them; and furthermore, his diction proves that he 
wrote at a time when the Castilian language already prevailed 
over the Latin. In fact, nearly all the proper names in this 
chronicle are Castilianized according to the custom which was 
begun in the thirteenth century, and not earlier, in the writings 
instigated 
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instigated and composed by Fernando, and his son, Don Alonso 
the Wise. The Poem of the Cid, published by Sanchez, and 
the antiquity of which is not placed higher than the middle of 
the twelfth century, may be regarded as anterior, coetaneous, or 
posterior to the ‘Cronica Latina:’ but by this the anti- 
romanticists will gain nothing, for the poetical narration begins 
with a very advanced period of the Cid’s career; his third 
banishment from*™Castile, which is verified by his conquest of 
Valencia in 1092. This city remained in the power of the 
Christians for three years after the death of Rodrigo, which 
happened in 1099. Hence it appears, that the Poem of the 
Cid embraces only the seven last years of the warrior’s life. 

In support of the authenticity or verisimilitude of the exploits 
attributed to the Cid, we might quote, firstly, the Castilian 
Chronicles subsequent to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
but which are founded on traditions, romances, popular songs, 
and legends of the time of the Cid, after the Castilian language 
had begun to supplant, among the common people, that cor- 
rupted Latin which had been spoken in Spain since the middle 
of the fourth century; and secondly, the Latin Chronicle dis- 
covered in the monastery of Saint Isidore, and triumphantly 
published by Father Risco, as corroborative of his anti- 
traditional system. By virtue of this document, he and his 
followers have endeavoured to reduce the chivalrous exploits of 
the Castilian hero to a valorous display, fashioned and regulated 
according to their ideas of the extent to which true courage 
should be carried. 

On the adoption of either of these two systems, the romantic 
or the critical, depends a most essential difference in the 
number, and, if we may so say, in the quantity and quality of 
the exploits in question. ‘ According to the Latin Chronicle,’ 
says Father Risco, ‘Rodrigo had not arrived at a competent 
age for entering on a military career, or performing any action 
worthy of renown, till after the death of his father, Diego 
Lainez.” Eo autem mortuo Rodericus Didaci ejusdem filius 
successit in paternalis juris sorte. Hunc autem Rodericum 
Didacit Sanctius Rex totius Castelle, & dominator Hispanie 
diligenter nutrivit et cingulum militia eidem cinzit, (Risco, 
Apend. p. xvii.) This passage is interpreted by Risco as 
follows: ‘Don Sancho having begun his reign in the year 1066, 
and Rodrigo being then so young, that, on the death of his 
father, it was necessary that the king should take him to the 
royal palace, in order to perfect him in his education, it is 
clear, that the romances and chronicles remove the period of 
his birth for the sole purpose of placing the “‘ Campeador” at 
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an age in which he might signalize himself by his valour, and 
of attributing to him their supposed exploits, relative to the 
reign of Don Fernando, father to Don Sancho, all of which 
must, therefore, be held fictitious, and opposed to more ancient 
and authentic documents.’ (Risco, 79-88.) With regard to the 
antiquity of the Latin Chronicle, we have seen that it is not 
of the consequence stated by this reverend critic ¢ and the 
other documents which he describes as more ancient and 
authentic than the traditional romances and the Castilian 
Chronicles founded on them, are but two, which are of a much 
more recent date than the Latin Chronicle. One of them is 
taken from the genealogies of Santiago, written, as he himself 
confesses, in the thirteenth century, and in which the following 
yassage occurs. * When Diego Lainez, father of Rui Diaz, died, 
King Don Sancho of Castile took Rui Diaz, and created him 
a knight.’ (Risco, 87.) The other document is written by a friar, 
named Gil de Zamora, who left some annotations of the four- 
teenth century, and among others, the following. ‘ Mortuo 
itaque Didaco Flavini, patre Roderici Didaci, Rex Sanctius de 
Castella recepit Rodericum Didaci et nutrivit eidemque con- 
tulit militaria sacramenta.’ (Risco, 88.) This is evidently a 
literal translation of the inscription on the tomb of Santiago, 
and neither the original nor the translation are calculated to 
inspire any greater confidence than the Latin Chronicle. But 
let us inquire how far this document itself deserves our 
belief. In the first place, it is clearly nothing more than a 
summary of the race, and the military life of the Cid. ‘ Rode- 
rict Didaci prosapiam et bella ab eodem viriliter peracta 
sub scripti luce contineri atque haberi decrevimus.’ (Risco 
Apend. xvi.) The negative argument, that in this chronicle 
many of the exploits of the Cid, said to have been performed 
within the period embraced by its narration, are not mentioned, 
can scarcely justify Father Risco in concluding that whatever is 
omitted in this chronicle must be considered false. We are 
bound to admit, and we do so most cheerfully, that this chronicle 
serves to support and elucidate many events which, with less 
clear and satisfactory explanation, are mentioned in others ; but, 
that all which these latter relate as having befallen the Cid in the 
time of Ferdinand I., or the Great, must be regarded as apocry- 
hal and fabulous, because, unmentioned by the author of the 
Latin compilation ; and that, therefore, the narrations of the 
Castilians, subsequently to the said reign, are undeserving of 
credit, is what we cannot believe, without believing something 
more improbable than any of the romances, so appalling to the 
critics of the antitraditional school, But this very chronicle itself 
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is a testimony contra producentem ; for, after stating that King 
Don Sancho took into his palace (nutrivit) and knighted Rodrigo, 
it adds, that the same prince, on his return from the war of Arra- 
gon, which was concluded near the commencement of his short 
reign of only seven years, appointed Rodrigo Ensign-major, or 
Generalissimo of his armies: ‘ constituit eum principem super 
omnem militiam suam.’ (Risco. Apend. xvii.) Upon this evi- 
dence, we should say, that Rodrigo, in 1066, was not a beardless 
page, but a soldier in all the vigour of youth, if not of matured 
manhood, since he held the commandership-in-chief of the 
armies of Leon and Castile. All, moreover, agree that he died 
in 1099, at an advanced age. ‘The distinction of having been 
admitted by the king to live in the palace, and of having received 
from the royal hands the belt of knighthood, as is related by the 
Latin Chronicle, should not be understood to imply that he had 
been till then unpractised in learned and martial accomplish- 
ments, but that the king, when taking him to his friendship, 
conferred on him those marks of favour, which were multiplied, 
till at length he received the command of the whole army. Thus 
it is not only admissible, but absolutely indubitable, that the 
chronicles and traditions are right in fixing the date of Rodrigo’s 
birth in 1025 or 1029, by doing which, his life is not prolonged 
beyond a period perfectly natural, namely, seventy years. These 
seventy years include the reigns of Don Fernando the Great, 
and of his sons, Don Sancho and Don Alfonso VI. The 
chronicles suppose that he was a widower from his first nuptials 
contracted with the famous Ximena Gomez, after he had slain her 
father, Count Lozano de Gormaz; and thus account for the in- 
disputable fact of his having, in 1076, married another Ximena 
Diaz, also daughter of an Asturian Count, and by whom he had 
two children, Donna Elvira and Donna Sol, both celebrated in 
the romances and legends of the ‘ Infantes de Carrion.’ 

Having thus disposed of the great chronological difficulty, 
which has originated solely in the undue disregard of the old 
traditions and chronicles, we have now to inquire into the 
authenticity of certain passages in the life of the Cid, as related 
in the Romances, and which give to the history of ‘ El Cam- 
peador’ a colouring of nationality and poetic grandeur, un- 
rivalled by any narrative of the middle ages. In order to be 
fascinated by its perusal, it is sufficient to read a passage taken 
at hazard from any page in the work which we have announced 
at the head of this article. It is reprinted from Escobar, the 
most copious of the compilers who have treated of the adven- 
turous and wonderful life of theCid. The style of his ‘romancero’ 
is lively, delicate, and elevated in thought, simple and natural 
in diction. But how many remarkable facts and achieve- 
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ments are scattered in various romances which have escaped the 
diligence of Escobar! We have now before us a collection 
compiled by a Spaniard, who has discovered one hundred and 
twenty additional romances, many of which, by their length and 
the abundance of incident contained in them, might be taken as 
separate poems ; and we doubt not that many more yet remain 
buried beneath the dust of unfrequented libraries. Some few 
extracts are in the following pages presented to our readers. 
We shall at the same time give a rapid sketch of the life of the 
Cid, because, though generallyknown, it should be kept in 
view on the present occasion, in order to the full understanding 
of the arguments which we have just employed. 

Rodrigo Diaz was the son of a man, ennobled alike by blood and 
personal prowess, at the court of King Fernando |. of Castile 
and Leon. Such was Rodrigo’s bravery, even in early youth, 
that he conquered and gained as vassals five Moorish chieftains, 
who called him by the title of ‘ Mio Cid.’ This exploit, toge- 
ther with many others, which as champion he had performed 
in defending the rights of his king, secured to him the further 
conquest of the heart of Ximena, the beautiful daughter of Don 
Gomez, Count of Gormaz, a proud and haughty noble. But 
Rodrigo, having found himself compelled to avenge a disgraceful 
insult offered to his father by this imperious count, whom he 
accordingly slew, the fair Ximena wavered between love and 
the duty of vengeance for the dead, till at length she yielded, 
without much difficulty, to the King’s entreaties that she should 
wed the magnanimous Rodrigo. 

To this subject the following curious ballad relates : 


* It was the festival of kings, a famed and joyous day, 

When, yearly, gentle ladies thronged for royal gifts * to pray, 
And Count Lozano’s daughter, fair Ximena Gomez came 

To noble Don Fernando's throne, his just decree to claim. 


** My mother and myself, O King! of scorn and wrong complain, 
For every morn we look on him who hath my father slain,— 

A cavalier upon a steed, he traverses our land, 

And sometimes he is seen to bear a hawk upon his hand. 


“The hawk he bears to work me woe, as oft alas! it proves, 
And my robe is then besprinkled o’er with blood of my sweet doves: 
I send to him, and when I do he threatens me with ill, 

To mar my train, my maids to force, my little page to kill. 


“The king, who deals not justly, should no royal sceptre hold, 
Nor mount his gallant steed, nor wear his spurs of glittering gold ; 
Nor in his tender queen’s embrace have joy of wedlock’s charms, 
Nor feast on sumptuous fare, nor ride arrayed in royal arms.” 


* The ‘ Aguinaldo,’ 
Then 
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Then eried the King, “O God of Heaven! help and guide me well, 
Should I sieze the Cid and slay him, then my Cortes will rebel ; 
And, if I fail in justice to this maiden who complains, 

My soul must pay the penalty in everlasting pains.” 

** Fear not,” the fair Ximena said, “ thy Cortes, King! for ne'er 

Will they rebel against thee, so thou grant Ximena’s prayer ; 

The Cid, who slew my father, him now ask I for my own, 

That by one who thus has done me ill, some good to me be shewn,” 

** Oft have I heard,” Alfonso cried, “ and now I clearly see 

That woman’s wayward will against all nature’s laws must be ; 

But now you ask’d for vengeance, and now wedlock is your prayer : 

Tis granted,—to Rodrigo, hence, my royal mandate bear.” ’ 

This termination of such a difference between Ximena and 
Rodrigo, however incongruous it may appear to our ideas and 
customs, was perfectly consonant with those of Spain at that 
period, The Rica Fembra, or noble woman, had the privilege 
of disposing of the slayer of her nearest relative, and frequently, 
if left an orphan, she accepted the proposal of marriage 
as an indemnification, if there had been no treachery in the 
homicide. Thus we see that Lope de Vega, at a much 
later period, in his ‘ Estrella de Sevilla,’ has introduced the 
circumstance of a similar marriage. 


Shortly after, the Pope and the German Emperor pretended 
that the kingdom of Spain should acknowledge itself a vassal 
of the empire, The Cid advised King Fernando to defy both 
these potentates ; and, on its coming to arms, he conquered | 
the pel and Imperial forces, and won for his sovereign the 


title of Magno en par de Emperador. 

On the death of Fernando the kingdom was divided between 
his two sons; Don Sancho, the first-born, inheriting the crown 
of Castile, together with a prize of highest value in the person 
of the Cid, who served him with heroic fidelity in all his wars, 
unjust as well as just, even against Arragon, and his brother, 
whom he deposed from his paternal inheritance, nor sparing his 
sister, the Infanta Donna Urraca, whom he besieged in Zamora. 
But this prince fell beneath the walls of Zamora, by treachery, 
and the kingdoms of Castile, Leon, Galicia, and Navarre 
became the possession of his brother Don Alfonso VI., then a 
refugee at the court of the Moorish king in Toledo, whither he 
had fled after having been vanquished a few months before by 
the forces of the Cid, in a battle given him by the ambitious 
Sancho for the crown of Leon, This was the origin of the 
lasting resentment which this monarch entertained against the 
Cid for several years, and which increased in malevolence when 
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the intrepid Rodrigo, at the instance of the Castilians, required 
him thrice to swear that he had had no part in the assassination 
of Don Sancho. ‘ King Alfonso,’ said he to him, in pre- 
sence of the grandees assembled at that imposing ceremony, 
in the church of Santa Gadea at Burgos, ‘ you are here to 
swear concerning the death of King Don Sancho, your brother, 
that you neither murdered him, nor were in concert with his 
murderers ; do you, and these your vassals, sw ear to this ?’ 
The King and the Knights answered, ‘We swear.’ Then the 
Cid resumed, ‘If, in fine, you knew of, or commanded the said 
murder, may you die as died Don Sancho the King, your 
brother ; may a villain, who is not your vassal, slay you; may 
he come from another country ; may he not bea Castilian ? 

‘Amen,’ responded the King and the vassals who answered 
with him. And the King being required by the Cid to swear a 
third time, became angry, and said to him: ‘ Wherefore, Rui 
Diaz, dost thou press me thus? To-day thou mak’st me swear, 
to-morrow thou wilt kiss my hand.’ This great event has been 
celebrated in various of the romances. 

Policy and his personal convenience, nevertheless, withheld 
Alfonso from any overt manifestation of rancour against the 
Cid. On the contrary he sought to bind him to his interest, 
giving him his niece in marriage, and intrusting him with im- 
portant military enterprises, all of which were executed b 
Rodrigo with increase of glory for himself, and of jealousy for 
his enemies. These were, chiefly, the grandees, courtiers, and 
prelates, who were ever on the alert for an opportunity of dis- 
gracing him with the King, whom they beheld fully disposed 
to find him guilty. 

But his most inveterate adversary was Don Garcia Ordoiez, a 
nobleman of great power and influence. Placing himself at the 
head of a court faction against the faithful Rodrigo, Don Garcia 
prevailed upon the King to banish him, under the pretence that, 
by invading the provinces of the Moorish King of ‘Toledo, he had 
broken the treaty of alliance concluded between that sovereign 
and the crown of Castile. The Cid left his ungrateful country ; 
but, instead of abandoning its interests, he continued to labour 
for its glory and prosperity, both by his friendships and enmities, 
with the several Moorish kings, who at that time had divided 
among them the empire of the deposed califs of Cordova. 
Equally firm in maintaining the principles of justice, without 
regard to the power or station of those who outraged them, and 
constant in his loyalty to the person of the Sovereign, by whom 
he was maltreated, he nobly expressed to the latter his remon- 
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strance on the subject of his exile, which at the end of two years 
was repealed, Alfonso having become softened by the conquest 
of Toledo. 
_ The Cid thus re-established in the favour, and indefatigable 
in the service of his sovereign, raised an army of seven thousand 
men, and, entering the territory of Valencia, he obliged Count 
Berenguel de Barcelona to raise the siege of that city, where a 
Moorish monarch, an ally of Castile, then reigned. He afterwards, 
in compliance with the orders of Alfonso, marched on the castle 
of Halaet, in support of the operations against the formidable 
Almoravides, who had made a fresh irruption from Africa on the 
peninsula, They, however, abandoned the field at the sight of 
Alfonso’s troops, before the Cid could effect a junction ; a cir- 
cumstance which his enemies immediately made the ground of 
fresh imputations against him. The ancient hate of the 
King was revived, and not content with passing on him a 
second sentence of banishment, he seized all his possessions, 
and cast his wife and children into prison. Rodrigo immedi- 
ately sent a soldier to the court, who represented to Alfonso that 
his faithful servant had been calumniously accused of treason. 
This representation was, however, disregarded, and the utmost 
that he could obtain was permission for his wife and children to 
accompany him into banishment, Once more reduced to carve 
out his fortunes with the sword, he returned to Valencia, in 
Arragon, where Count Berenguel insulted and menaced him, 
supported by a considerable force. Rodrigo, nevertheless, at- 
tacked him, and, having made him prisoner, generously restored 
him to liberty. After this he increased his glory and fortune 
on every side, and never unmindful of the vassalage which he 
owed to his King, he sent, as during his former exile, one of 
his principal captains to the court of Castile with rich presents 
and the homage of his noble resignation, as is related in the 
following stanzas : 
‘The vassal false, the traitor. who, expell’d at thy command, 
Now may not in Castile abide—Castile, his native land— 
He, who by all dishonoured and more than all by thee, 
Yet lives alone thy loyal and unchanging liege to be: 
He, not of wrongs resentful, now doth from Valencia send— 
Health to thee, Don Alfonso, whom may Heaven still defend ! 
Nor should he of his wrongs, though manifold, complain, 
Since from them hath resulted both his honour and thy gain. 
He pardoneth his slanderers—base, worthless though they be— 
They deemed not of the depth of God’s unsearchable decree, 
Which, by the hate that would have seen his servant lowly lie, 
Hath marvellously strengthened and exalted him on high. 
I send 
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I send a chest of silver as a gift of costly kind, 

Receive it, Don Alfonso, and with no ungracious mind ; 

Five crowns, with royal pennons, five sceptres too of gold, 
The spoil of five o’ermaster’d Kings, therein thou wilt behold. 
Five keys I likewise send, and to my sovereign here resign, 
This is no traitor’s act I ween—Alfonso, they are thine— 
Engrave them on thy scutcheon, nor view them with disdain, 
For much of noble blood was poured these costly gifts to gain. 
On him who bears them hence to thee, bestow no boon of thine, 
Alvar Fanez Minaya is rewarded, and is mine. 

Yet kindly, King, receive him, and I pray thee speak him fair, 
Though for myself I have not sought thy favour thus to share. 
Senor, at little charge a king may in his speech be kind, 

Aud more than fear such gentle words will loyal subjects bind ; 
For never yet at one same meal did Fear and Love take part, 
And rarely is the dreaded one beloved with faithful heart, 

* Rodrigo” thou wilt say “is an adviser as of old,” 

If thou hast others worthier by time will have been told : 

No traitor have I been, Sefor, and like me were there more, 
What late the foeman wrung from thee he quickly must restore, 
Long may the gifts I proffer here well pleasing to thee prove, 
Nought asks Rodrigo in return, unless his Sovereign's love: 
And for my fond Ximena, a dame of virtue rare, 

And for my gentle daughters that thou wouldst deign to care, 
At the noble King Alfonso’s hand I crave this boon alone, 
Ifthat he deem some guerdon due for service I have done.’ 


In the mean time Alfonso was in much fear of the Almorayides, 
and, feeling the necessity of employing the powerful arm of the 
Cid, he opened the way toa reconciliation by means of the queen 
Donna Costanza. Rodrigo immediately hastened to join the 
king, abandoning the siege of a city which he was on the point 
of taking. As they were journeying together towards Granada, 
the King pitched his tents on the hills, and Rodrigo chose a 
situation on the plain below, which innocent act was taken ill by 
the rancorous monarch, who thus addressed his courtiers: 
‘See, how Rodrigo outrages us; yesterday he loitered behind us, 
as though he had been weary, and to-day he places himself in 
front of us, as if he owed himself the preference.’ This opinion 
was applauded and encouraged by that adulation and envy of 
Rodrigo, which had already so often been evinced at Alfonso’s 
court. The danger was past ; Jusef and his Almoravides having 
retired into Africa. Alonso, accompanied by the Cid, set out 
on their return to Castile, but had not proceeded far when the 
King addressed Rodrigo in the most opprobrious terms. The 
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latter seeking to justify himself, only augmented the irritation, 
and, seeing that the matter must end in his imprisonment if he 
remained, he at night withdrew for the third time into exile, 
and prepared to win for himself and his country the great 
city of Valencia. 

The allies and the enemies of Castile soon began to expe- 
rience the effects of Rodrigo’s friendship orenmity. And above 
all, the perfidious Don Garcia, the chief mover of the King’s 
hate and his misfortunes, experienced a heavy retribution in the 
utter destruction of his territories. Having now seriously re- 
solved on the conquest of Valencia, the government of which 
had just been usurped by Abanjaf, the murderer of Prince 
Hiaya, with whom Castile had been allied, the Cid established 
the most severe discipline in his army, and surrounded himself 
with valiant companions and heroes, formed in his own school 
by precepts, was as those addressed in the romance to his 


young nephew, Martin Pelaez. 

After a long and obstinately defended siege, Valencia sur- 
rendered to his bravery and skill. He chastised the treachery 
of the usurper, excluding him from the benefits of the 
treaty of capitulation, which, however, he religiously observed 
with the rest of the vanquished Moors. So mild, yet firm, 


was the government which he established, that under it 
Moors and Christians lived peaceably, happily, and flourishingly 
together. 

Thus had one of the strongest cities and richest kingdoms, in 
the possession of the Moors, fallen into the power of a knight, 
unsupported, save by the troops which had been accustomed to 
follow and share his fortunes. But what seems temerity, and 
would assuredly have been so in any but Rodrigo, is that he 
resolved on maintaining his conquests, notwithstanding the 
enormous difficulties opposed to him. ‘This resolution he suc- 
cessfully kept, and during five years, till his death, the whole 
power of the Moriscoes, supported by the Christian King of 
Arragon, was vainly employed to wrest this precious prize from 
him. Not only did he vanquish the Almoravides and their allies, 
but extended his conquests, obtaining possession of all the 

rincipal strongholds in the country, and among the rest of 
lpaaiadin, which was the far-famed Saguntum. 

After such signal exploits and the unalterable loyalty which 
he throughout preserved for his ungrateful sovereign, it is 
not wonderful that the rancour of the latter should at length 
have been appeased, and Rodrigo fully restored to the royal 
favour. Alfonso had, indeed, tegndeaiel himself to his 
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resentment against the Cid, when the latter was his conqueror 
and reproachful questioner ; but, even then, he never failed to 
acknowledge his merit, and in the subsequent ill usage and 
banishments of Rodrigo, the heart of the king smote him for 
the injustice done to the noblest knight in Spain. 

The Cid, being thus honoured and exalted equally with the 
most illustrious monarchs, it is natural that princes and grandees 
of the highest rank should have aspired to the honour of his 
alliance. Accordingly, in the Romances and Chronicles, we find 
the interesting Episode of the nuptials of the two Counts of 
Carrion with the two daughters of the Campeador, and of 
which Alfonso himself was the chief mover. These two counts 
were not formed after that exalted standard which distinguished 
the Cid and his favoured followers; and hence, they soon 
regarded the daughters with the aversion which they felt for 
the immense superiority of the father. Nor was valour at all 
conspicuous in these sons-in-law of the Cid, yet without it no 
one could hope to retain his favour. 

Such must assuredly have been the origin of the hate con- 
ceived by the two counts for the Campeador and his daughters. 
This hate showed itself, according to the Romances, and the 
Poem of the Cid, in an act which gave rise to one of the most 
interesting passages in his history. The counts left their wives 
manacled and lashed to trees in the wood of Corpes, as was 
detailed by Rodrigo, in the solemn impeachment preferred by 
him in the Cortes of Toledo, against his perfidious relatives. 
The offenders were punished, and his daughters were again 
married to two Princes of Arragon and Navarre. From this 
pathetic episode, which contains nothing improbable or irrecon- 
cileable with the Spanish customs of the eleventh century, we 
have room for only a slight sketch in the romance which is here 
quoted, and which relates to what took place in the Cortes when 
the Cid recovered from the Counts the two famous swords, 
Tizona and Colada, with which he had presented them on their 
marriage with his daughters. 


‘In Toledo was Alfonso, and had called a cortes there, 
Whereto the brave Rodrigo did with grievous plaint repair 
Against the Counts of Carrion, the brothers, who had wed 

His daughters, and abandoned them, dishonoured, and in dread. 


They had borne them from Valencia unto Corpes’ shady ground ; 
They had scourged them, and had left them there, all bleeding, 
stript, and bound ; 
Thus basely had they dealt with them, and now before the King 
Rodrigo stood, his claim against those recreant Counts to bring. 
* King 
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‘ King Alfonso, and my Lord, before this presence here, I claim 
From the craven Counts of Carrion my own two swords—by name 
Tizona and Colada.—I had lent them to these twain, 

But nothing now I owe to them, and ask my swords again.” 


When the noble Cid had spoken thus, no word the Counts replied, 
And King Alfonso rose and took the swords from by their side ; 
To the Cid he then return’d them, who right joyful was to take 
The swords into his hands once more, and thus to them he spake: 


“ In sooth, my swords, of all I have, the richest good ye are— 
Tizona, thou wert won by me, when battling with Bucar, 
Who, vanquished at Valencia, with all his gallant train, 

Left thee to me, and nobler spoil ne'er yet did victor gain. 


* And thou, Colada, on that proud and unforgotten day, 
When Pedro, King of Arragon, led forth his long array, 
Wert borne by Barcelona's Count, till forced was he to yield, 
When fled the King, and I became the monarch of the field. 


‘* For my honourable daughters, then, I gave ye as a guard 

Unto the Counts of Carrion, but ill was my reward ;— 

I erred—the worth of noble swords to them unknown must be, 

But, thank’d be Heaven, that from such bondage now hath set ye 
free! 


To my power ye have returned once more, and I account me blest, 


Of two such never-rivall’d swords again to be possest ; 
Bermudez and Minaya, now I give them to your care, 
And while the noble Cortes sits, these swords as guardians wear.” ’ 


Such is the delineation of the great epochs in the life of the 
Cid, of which the numerous and extraordinary feats are minutely 
related in the chronicles and romances. Some among these 
require, it is true, a faith mixed up in no small degree with 
superstition ; as for instance, the visions and celestial reveal- 
ings with which the Cid is represented to have been favoured. 
Others, again, are manifestly the creations of the roman- 
ticists, as for example, the following ballad, founded un- 
doubtedly on a false idea, since neither the King Don Sancho, 
nor the Cid, had ever been in Rome, but at the same time, 
harmonizing with the idea which the people had formed of their 
favourite hero. 


‘In Rome the sacred Pontiff fixed a solemn council day, 

And the noble King Dou Sancho must the Pope’s high will obey ; 
With the Cid Rodrigo Diaz, unto Rome the King did speed, 
Where, on the day of council, he alighted from his steed. 


The King with humble bearing kissed the Holy Father's hand, 

And Rodrigo, lowly kneeling there, with all the knightly band, 

Did, each in turn, his homage due unto the pontiff bring— 

Whereafter, to St. Peter’s Church, they hastened with their king. 
When 
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When St. Peter’s Church they entered, and the Cid Rodrigo found 
That seven chairs for seven kings were ranged in order round, 

And that the chair of France was placed the papal throne beside, 
While on a lower seat, his king, Don Sancho, must abide :— 

With his foot, the chair of France he proudly spurned upon the floor, 
And that chair of costly marble thus he brake in pieces four ; 

Then fixed he King Don Sancho’s seat upon the vacant space— 

A Duke of France thus scornfully revenged his king’s disgrace : 

“ Excommunicate and curst be thou, Rodrigo de Bivar, 

For thus dishonouring a king, than thine a worthier far.” 

Rodrigo heard his taunting, and he coldly made reply, 

« Leave kings, Sir Duke, and Jet us twain our knightly valour try.” 
To the duke he then drew near, and sternly smote him with his hand, 
No answer made the duke, but there all silently did stand. 

They told the Holy Father of Rodrigo’s vengeful deed, 

And the awful ban of sacred power against him was decreed. 
Rodrigo heard these tidings, and returned before the throne, 

And said, ‘*‘ Absolve me, Father, for by thee, ’twere wisely done.” 
“* Don Rui Diaz,” said the pope, “ from my ban I set thee free, 

So that in my holy court no more thus vengeful thou wilt be.” ’ 


Here we have Rodrigo forgetting the respect due to the scene 
and the exalted personages around him; while in other ballads, 
equally unfounded, he is represented as scornfully refusing to 
kiss the king’s hand. 

Por besar mano de Rei 
No me tengo por honrado, 
Porque la besd mi padre 
Me tengo por afrentado. 

But, were we even to receive these accounts of the haughti- 
ness of Rodrigo as authentic, they would, if properly considered, 
serve to heighten the nationality of his character, as the repre- 
sentative of the olden times of Spain. Religious and submissive 
to the pontifical authority, Spain was, nevertheless, fierce in re- 
sisting it, when opposed to the y 1s of her independence and 
national pride. Her respect and attachment for her Kings, 
amounting, as it did, to idolatry, was still subservient to the chi. 
valrous sense of honour, and when the Cid administered the oath 
to Alfonso at Santa Gadea—when, at the reconciliation, he ex- 
acted a promise that the rights of the lieges should be respected, 
that they should not be banished or condemned unheard,—he 
asserted the rights of the Spanish nation against the abuses of 
absolute power. In fine, the Spaniard beholds in the Cid the 
prototype of a perfect knight, a chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, whose actions shew what man ought to be under a 
monarchy, combined with the element of theocratical ascendancy, 

but 
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but tempered and moderated by the necessary guarantees in 
favour of the public liberties. Hence it naturally results, firstly, 
that this historical personage is, or, at least, in other times has 
been, most popular, and that some features in his character may 
have been exaggerated in the representation, by a people jealous 
of their rights, and in continual alarm from the attacks made upon 
them :—and secondly, that on the other hand the learned and 
the critics, with all others who depend more on the patronage of 
the court and the privileged classes, than on the people, have 
blotted from the history of the Cid all those actions and achieve- 
ments, which might possibly tend to diminish the monarchico- 
theocratic government, or to establish guarantees against the 
abuses of power. And herein we have the secret of the 
desperate fidelity with which the reverend Augustin father, 
Emanuel Risco, armed with his Latin Chronicle, has attacked 
the popular legends of the Cid. The misfortune is, that this 
reverend father, being one of the most eminent antiquarians and 
historiographers of whom Spain can boast, his example is likely 
to have a powerful effect, with those who, from the motives just 
mentioned, or from ignorance of the subject, are inclined to 
disregard or reject these valuable memorials of a chivalrous and 
romantic age. 

In closing our remarks on the character of the Cid, we may 
say, that it is one of the proudest’ monuments of social perfec- 
tion, of which a noble nation has ever been justly proud. In 
youth, Rodrigo sacrificed love to honour, avenging the latter by 
the death of the father of his beloved. As a councillor and de- 
fender of his king, he supported him against the emperor and pope. 
As a subject, he suffered with magnanimous forbearance the treat- 
ment of the sovereign, and only opposed him when the true dignity 
of the crown called for such interference, in order to remove a 
dark suspicion from the minds of the people. As a warrior, he 
joined the most consummate prudence with the noblest daring, 
and having been all his life unconquered, he after death obtained 
the title of unconquerable. As a victor, he pardoned even those 
who had personally outraged him; but he took terrible ven- 
geance on the traitor, the usurper, the murderer, and the 
offender of the weaker sex. As a ruler he was enabled, by 
his integrity and love of order and justice, to govern in harmony 
a newly-conquered kingdom, encompassed on all sides with 
enemies, and inhabited by people differing in religion, language, 
customs, and interests. Finally, as a private man, as a husband, 
a father, and a friend, he resigned himself to every gentler feel- 
ing in the bosom of his family, and made himself adored by all 
who surrounded him. Such is the moral and political history 
of the Cid Rui Diaz, Few nations can present such a charac~ 
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ter in their annals, and yet the schoolmen would seek to strip 
this character of its brightest colours, and to extinguish the 
noble sentiments of bravery and enthusiasm which its contem- 
plation is calculated to inspire. To a certain extent they have 
unhappily succeeded, and the chronicles and romances of the 
magnanimous Cid Campeador are seldom mentioned by the 
scholar, save in terms of contempt applied equally—and we 
may say with equal justice—to their historic and poetical value. 
For ourselves, we must aver, that the delightful simplicity of 
style, and elevation of thought and feeling, which pervade these 
precious relics from a glorious former time, cannot be too 
strongly inculcated and encouraged among the Spanish people 
of our own unromantic period, Soon may the day arrive when 
the hills and vales of Spain shall resound, as of yore, with the 
praises of her loyal, just, and valorous Cid: for then might 
we hail the return of that noble, but now slumbering spirit, 
which once led the Spaniards to conquest and fame in the fields 
alike of martial and literary glory, and which must, at no distant 
day, restore her to her rank among the nations ! 

If adversity possess any medicating influences, and the 
vigour of returned health be in proportion to the sufferings en- 
dured, then ought Spain, indeed, to be thrice blest. For what 
enjoyment has been her’s since the fatal period when the 
Moriscoes were expelled? Her full day of suffering, however, 
has not yet elapsed, though she is, in reality, recovering from 
her dreams of fever and imbecility. Still her malady will be 
prolonged under the quack physicians who are undertaking her 
cure; for the Sangrado school of politicians have ever been the 
curse of that rich and luxuriant country. Extravagant ex- 
penses, without sufficient funds, have been the bane of more 
nations than Spain. Is it not foolish, then, in her to have con- 
cocted that Havannah expedition? What can Benadoes, and 
Labador, and Francisco de Paula achieve ? They may regain 
their South American possessions ; but they will not be able to 
retain, for any long period, their conquests, for these will again 
work out their own deliverance. ‘The present marriage, too, of 
Ferdmand, is a foolish speculation: his new queen should 
have been selected from a more considerable family than that of 
Naples. But this, it is said, has been the work of the Cama- 
rilla of favourites. 

In the words quoted by the learned and amiable Dr. Julius, of 
Berlin, Un hombre, una nacion no deben jamas creer que su fin 
haya llegado. La pérdida de-los bienes temporales puede ser 
reparada, otras pérdidas pueden aliviarse por el tiempe y sola 
haya un mal qui no puede tener remedio, qui es el hombre que 
desespera de st mis mo! 
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Arr. IX.—]. Reise Sr. Hoheit des Herzogs Bernhard 2u 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach durch Nord America in den 
Jahren 1825 und 1826. Herausgegeben von Heinrich 
Luden. Weimar, 1828. 

2. Notice Biographique sur le Général Jackson, Président des 
Etats-Unis de ? Amérique Septentrionale. Paris, 1829. 


THE empire of nearly the ‘ Universal World’ seems in 
these days to have lapsed into the hands of soldiers. 
This is particularly applicable to the western hemisphere. ‘¢ It 
is a curious fact,’ says that honest, upright, and independent 
Evening Journal, The Standard, ‘ it is a curious fact, that at 
this moment every Republic in the New World is governed by 
a military chieftain. The following is a list of the different 
Presidents: United States, General Jackson; Mexico, Guerrero; 
Guatimala, Aree; Columbia, Bolivar; Bolivia, Santa Cruz; 
Peru, La Mar; Chili, Pintos; Buenos Ayres, Lavalle; Hayti, 
Boyer.’ Of only one of these chieftains is it our present pur- 
pose to speak—of him, indeed, whom his transatlantic brethren 
have been anxious to raise to as lofty a grade in the Temple of 
Glory as the most victorious general of modern Europe. 
Some preliminary observations, however, first demand our 
attention. The book of travels at the head of this article 
is the production of a younger brother of the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, who was born, according to the ‘ d/manach de 
Gotha,’ in 1792, and entered, as is common with the cadets 
of noble and even royal families in Germany, foreign service, 
first under Napoleon, from whom he obtained the cross of the 
legion of honour on the field of Wagram, and afterwards of the 
King of the Netherlands, who raised him to the rank of Major- 
General, appointed him Governor of Eastern Flanders, and 
lately of the Dutch Oriental Possessions. This young prince, 
actuated by a very commendable curiosity, obtained the neces- 
sary permission from his sovereign, and visited the States of 
North America. The result of his travels and observations we 
have in the volume before us. His sojourn in the ‘land of 
young Republics’ was only about eleven months ; but he visited 
every part of the Union, and even the Canadas, ‘The book is 
unpretending in style, and merely gives an account of what 
passed under the author’s personal observation ; accordingly, 
the manners and customs of society are his theme, while 
political opinions of all kinds are studiously avoided. As its 
contents, however, have already been brought, in more shapes 
than one, before the public, it is not our design to trouble our 
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readers with their adduction on the present occasion. Waiving 
these, we call their attention to the progress in policy of the 
United States, and the probable system of the present ruler of 
her fortunes, General Jackson. 

The late Mr. Jefferson was the head of the Democratic 
party, and his policy governed Madison, and introduced Monroe 
to the Presidency, who was deemed by the Federalists an amiable 
man ; and onthis account principally he was not opposed. Adams, 
who belonged to the Federalists, abandoned them, and on all 
occasions, as proof of his abandonment, cast abuse ou England. 
His inaugural speech, when he travelled out of his way to cast 
reproach on George III., had a contrary tendency from what 
he expected ; it disgusted the Federalists, and was too gross to 
be swallowed by the Democrats. In order to remove all im- 
pressions as to its sincerity, his whole policy was marked by 
hatred to England; hence the tariff, the defeating of every 
arrangement for an intercourse with the British West Indies, 
the boundary-line, &c. Still he was not trusted by the party, 
and never has the adage of between stools, &c. been more fully 
exemplified, than in the fate of this functionary, who has become 
an outcast and an alien, not only in the United States, but in his 
native State Massachusetts. His hatred to England has been 
supposed by some to have arisen from personal slight while 
Minister in London, so that all his policy was directed against 
British interest, without regard to the interests of his country. 
His flattering address to the present autocrat of the north, on his 
accession to the throne, and various other acts, prove his desire 
to have formed a close alliance with Russia, as the means of 
injuring and annoying England ; and it behoves this country to 
look well to this conduct of Mr. Adams in regard to that power, 
which, it is believed, Russia cherishes. His policy towards the 
new republics of South America,—Mexico and Guatamala, was 
tinctured with the same hostile feeling. ‘The best-informed 
men in the United States believe that to his unfriendliness 
towards England his fall is to be mainly attributed. ‘The De- 
mocratic party had two of their chiefs who stood high with 
them—viz., General Jackson and Mr, Clay. Crawford and 
Calhoun were also candidates for the Presidency, but the contest 
was between Adams, Jackson, and Clay. jeden had the 
greater number of votes; but not having the constitutional 
majority over the other two, an agreement took place between 
Clay and Adams, and the latter was elected. 

The fact of Clay taking office under, and supporting Adams, 
without any other evidence, proved to the minds of all unbiassed 
men, the bartering of principles for place: indeed the anxiety 
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of Clay and his party to disprove any bargain, is a further proof 
of that fact. Clay took up the interest of the manufacturers, as 
their means of uniting and acting as a body in all elections 
would give him vast weight in the Northern States, and his 
supporting slavery would secure the Western States, of which 
his own Kentucky was the most powerful. Hence the con- 
vention of the manufacturing interests at Harrisbugh in Penn- 
sylvania, which was calculated not only to overawe the then 
ensuing state elections, but also to instruct or rather dictate to 
Congress a most dangerous measure, and one which will be 
resorted to as the means of overturning the union of the states. 
The intrigues of Adams and Clay, however, though they carried 
the tariff, yet opened the eyes of the people, and the Fede- 
ralists, taking General Jackson to be a straightforward, brave 
man, threw in their weight in his favour, and uniting with the 
Democracy of the country, ensured his election. His address 
to the Congress gave satisfaction to the country generally, 
saving only the partisans of Clay and the trimming Federalists, 
who have lost ground in public esteem, and, what they regard 
more, have lost office, as they both have to a man been removed 
from their employments. ‘Those ignorant of the United States 
deem this sweeping of men in place an injudicious measure ; 
but let them reflect, that the party in power in the States may 
be regarded as the Cabinet of the United States, as they have 
to pass sentence upon all questions of general policy, and they 
should be no more disunited than the members of the Cabinet 
of England. The mixing up of parties, it is well known, has 
paralyzed the measures of the United States since Clay’s intrigues 
have proved successful. The question now is, what course is 
General Jackson likely to pursue, or rather, the party of which 
he is the organ? Great industry was used to induce the belief, 
that because he was a successful opponent of England in war, 
and had, from circumstances too distant to be judged of cor- 
rectly, directed measures which appeared despotic, he would be 
an enemy in time of peace. ‘This is not a correct way of 
judging. It is believed that General Jackson will not suffer party 
or other feelings to govern his actions, but the true interests of 
his country; and believing, that of all countries on earth, none 
is better adapted than his own for freedom of trade,—fully aware 
that all monopolies are injurious,—seeing that the restrictive 
system has affected the receipts of the Treasury and produced 
great distress, it is the general opinion that he will endeavour to 
remove or modify the tariff, make an effort to restore the lucrative 
trade between the States and the British Colonies, and enter 
into a friendly and amicable arrangement of the difficulties 
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respecting the boundary. Thus far his acts will be in accordance 
with his wishes to cultivate a good feeling between the two 
countries: further he will not go. 

The extension of the population of the Western provinces 
has made Cuba of great importance to the independence of the 
States, in regard to foreign trade, by reason of the great outlet 
of the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico, which all the canals 
and rail-roads from the Lake of Ohio to the Atlantic States 
would not counterbalance. So that the policy of the United 
States will never cease to keep in view the possession of that 
island. Its independence they will equally oppose, and so long 
as it remains in the possession of a weak power, as at present, 
no vigorous efforts will, on their part, be made ; but its transfer 
to any other power, either by treaty or conquest, will be the 
signal for war from one end of the Union to the other. A port 
in the Mediterranean and Cuba are the objects which all their 
statesmen keep in view; while the possession of either will 
hasten the period of the dissolution of the Union, and that 
within ten years from the obtaining of Cuba by the United 
States. We wish this idea to remain on record. ‘The policy of 
England is preparing for this certain event, by strengthening 
our invaluable North American possessions. ‘The worth of the 
Canadas is beginning to be known, The St. Lawrence may 
be rendered a powerful auxiliary in connecting more immediately 
the States bordering its banks —so that they may yet more closely 
rivet all friendly relations with England. ‘The preservation of 
British power beyond the Atlantic is connected with the ad- 
herence of Canada to England, and nothing but the most wilful 
and blind perversity will ever shake the connexion. Happily for 
the Colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, the recent removals 
have produced the most desirable results. Canada generally 
should be regarded as the great outwork of the British empire ; 
and the measures adopted, and the improvements in the internal 
communication, lead to the hope that this is the case. 

These observations necessarily arise from speaking of the 
United States in relation to England. They know little of the 
British North American possessions, who suppose they will 
ever be conquered by, or connected willingly, with the United 
States. They will bea rallying point for the States in the con- 
flict which will soon take place in their separation,—a separation 
which is as inevitable, as that the waters of the great lakes 
proceed tothe ocean. Can any man be ignorant of the disregard 
the States pay to the general government? Look at Georgia 
as to the Indians; look at South Carolina, imprisoning free 
British subjects, because men of colour—in opposition to trea- 
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ties. Look at the incapacity of the general government to 
enforce the price of the public lands sold in the Western States ; 
look at the conduct of the State of Ohio, as tothe branch bank 
of the United States located at Cincinnati; but, above all, look 
at the slave question, and the multitudinous interests incidental 
to the various states arising from their respective products and 
situation. All these subjects, it is believed, General Jackson 
has fully in view, and that he will pursue every measure in his 
power, to avert the great but irremediable event. 

Cnglish party and French party have become extinct, friendly 
feelings are daily gaining ground. All the English who visit the 
States bear testimony to the kindness which they receive. We, 
notwithstanding, refer with pain to the consequences which must 
necessarily arise from the elementary books, now very generally 
used in all the schools in the United States, abounding, as they 
do, with narratives in relation to that British oppression which 
led to their independence, and so set forth as to exhibit to the 
mind of the young, that hatred of, and opposition towards, the 
United States is interwoven with the British character. Should 
not every friend of either country deprecate such measures, 
which tend to keep alive recollections, between the only two 
people on earth where national liberty prevails ? 

The little pamphlet; at the head of our article, owes its origin 
to a short newspaper controversy carried on a few months since 
in the French capital. First, the Journal des Déhats, of the 
19th December last, contained an article upon General Jackson 
as follows :-— 


‘ Near these new states, upon the soil of this same Louisiana, of 
which they are little more than dismemberments, lives a man who, 
in 1814, gained over the veteran bands of the Duke of Wellington, 
the liberators of Portugal and Spain, the last battle of the war of that 
year. This man is General Jackson. The militias of Kentucky and 
Ohio have taught this name to their children, and the West of Ame- 
rica re-echoes it with the enthusiasm attendant on victory. His 
name has been whispered at several of the late elections, but the 
nation wished not to see a sabre at the side of her chief magistrate. 
What has been the conduct of General Jackson? Already fore- 
seeing his future destinies, he has treated the political arena like a 
field of battle. Whatever interests were contravened by the mea- 
sures of government, have found in him an ardent advocate. Willingly 
forgetful of the difficulties which environ the chief of a state, in the 
delicate and important questions of interior economy, of commerce 
and navigation, he has taken up the cause of theory against that of 
practice. Wherever the disaffected and discontented were found, he 
made friends; and hence arises his increasing popularity on both 
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* At the present moment we find him the sole competitor opposed 
to the President whose power expires in 1829. The men whe figured 
in the late elections have acknowledged the inequality of the chances, 
and retired, and the election for 1829 is nothing more than a single 
combat between Mr. Adams and General Jackson. These first 
results of the contest are announced as favourable to the latter; but 
it is, however, still open to an appeal.’ 


This paragraph was not allowed to pass without notice. Mr. 
Warden, formerly Consul at Paris for the United States, took up 
the cudgels for the general, protested against this vulgar fear of 
sword and pistol, denied the accusation of perturbation and 
military ferment, and after publishing one or two letters to the 
recreant editor, sent forth a full defence of General Jackson, in 
the form of a biographical notice. Such a work possesses, of 
course, considerable interest, particularly as it seems to be com- 
piled, on the whole, with judgment and accuracy. There are, 
it is true, some exceptions to this observation, on which we 
cannot refrain from a few remarks; but in matters of this kind, 
strong national feelings become the parent of an ignorance 
which is productive of errors that often wear the air of actual 
misrepresentations. An author, writing on a subject of national 
interest, frequently alleges what is false, only because he is 
actually ignorant of what is true; and from newspapers and 
pamphlets the political currents flow on every side into the great 
stream of history; in many cases but too deeply contaminating 
its pure waters, and discolouring the truths which they contain. 

General André Jackson is, it seems, the son of an Irish gen- 
tleman, who, in 1765, accompanied by his wife and two sons, 
emigrated to South Carolina, and fixed his residence on an estate 
which he purchased in the canton of Warsaw, about forty-five 
miles from Camden, where, on the 15th of March, 1767, the 
subject of this memoir was born. His father soon after dying, 
he was destined by his mother for the church, and, with that 
view, was sent to a neighbouring college, where he applied him- 
self with great assiduity to study, until an incursion made by 
the English into Carolina interrupted its course, and, indeed, 
entirely changed its direction. Finding that he must either put 
himself under the protection of the invaders, declare himself 
openly against them, or quit the country, he decided, although 
he had scarcely entered his fifteenth year, to enrol himself, with 
his two brothers, under the standard of Independence. In his 
first campaign with the American army he lost his two brothers, 
and was himself wounded and made prisoner. To complete his 
misfortunes, he soon afterwards lost his mother. On the depar- 
ture of the English, he resumed his studies, and having, in 1784, 
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gone to Salisbury, he there studied law for two years, and 
in 1786 was admitted a member of the bar of that city, and 
exercised his profession with considerable success until the year 
1788, when he accompanied his friend, Judge MacNairy, to 
Nashville, in the state of Tennessee, where he finally established 
his residence. He soon acquired the good opinion and confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens, who deemed his talents worthy of 
the important office of advocate-general of the district, and this 
situation he held for several years. But the circumstances of 
his country again called for military exertions. The Indians 
committed cruelties on the frontiers, and penetrated to the very 
centre of the settlements. Jackson collected troops, marched 
against the invaders, and repelled them, and fora time prevented 
a renewal of their hostilities. In 1796, when Tennessee was 
added to the number of the United States, Jackson was elected 
one of the members of the convention appointed to draw up its 
constitution, and distinguished himself, we are told, ‘ by the 
solidity of his principles, and the profundity of his views.’ In 
the same year he was named representative of the New State at 
the general Congress, and in 1797 the Legislature raised him 
to the rank of senator of the United States. Resigning the 
functions of this office in 1799, he was called to the bench of 
judges of the Supreme Court of the state of Tennessee, and 
made commander of the militia. . Apparently relying less on 
his forensic than his military endowments, he soon resigned the 
first of these appointments, and though commander of the militia, 
retired to an estate on the borders of Cumberland, about ten 
miles from Nashville, where he occupied himself solely with 
agriculture, and for several years enjoyed the tranquil happiness 
of private life. 

According to Mr. Warden, ‘in 1812, when Great Britain, 
by pressing American sailors of Irish origin, and by other insults 
against the rights of America as a neutral and independent 
nation, had forced the United States to declare war,’ Jackson 
was called from agriculture with the brevet of major-general of 
militia. Congress had about that period passed a law, autho- 
rizing the President to call fifty thousand men to his standard. 
Two thousand five hundred volunteers of the general’s division 
offered their services. The government accepted them, and 
immediately transmitted to General Jackson an order to take 
the command, to descend the Mississippi river for the purpose 
of defending the low country, and to stop at Natchez until he 
received his final instructions. 

* Accordingly, on the 10th of December, his division being com- 
plete, he left Nashville at an inclement season, and arrived — 
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place of his destination at the end of the month. The attack con- 
templated from this side not, however, taking place, he received an 
order to disband his troops, and to return all the effects belonging to 
the state to the commandant of the district. Jackson had at this 
time one hundred and fifty sick, and those who were well would, 
from want of money to return home, have been obliged to enrol 
themselves in the regular troops, according to an invitation to that 
effect which was at the same time addressed to them. The general 
had pledged himself, on leaving home with them, to perform the 
duties of a father to his young fellow-citizens ; and so he resolved to 
take no notice of this order. He furnished them, on the contrary, 
with all that was necessary for the route, reconducted them to Nash- 
ville, and after taking leave of them there, sent a justification of his 
conduct to the President. During this painful march, he gained the 
entire affections of the volunteers by the kind and incessant care 
which he lavished upon the sick, giving up to them every personal 
indulgence, even to his horse, and performing the march on foot, like 
the meanest of his soldiers.’ 

Nevertheless, the country was not long ere she required the 
services of her subjects in another quarter. The Creek Indians, 
provided with arms and ammunition by the Spaniards of Pen- 
sacola, sacked and plundered the settlements on the frontiers, 
and slaughtered about three hundred men, women, and children, 
who had taken refuge in the fort of Mimms. The Legislature, 
determined to chastise these savages, ordered a levy of three 
thousand five hundred men, and placed 300,000 dollars at the 
disposal of the executive power. Jackson was charged to coi- 
lect two thousand men at Fayetteville, and, although suffering 
from a fracture of the arm, he executed this order immediately, 
and the volunteers, whom he conducted from the Mississippi, 
determining to join the expedition, hastened once more to range 
themselves under his banner. 

On the 8th of October he commenced the campaign, but, by 
the negligence of the commissariat, provisions, ere long, fell 
short. ‘The troops, nevertheless, penetrated to the very heart of 
the Indian territory ; but there being exposed to privations of 
every sort, they began to murmur, and tumultuously insisted 
on returning. Jackson was twice subjected to the necessity of 
presenting himself before his seditious soldiers, pistol in hand, 
with the threat of firing upon the first who made a retrograde 
step, and thus succeeded in beating the Indians at all points, 
constraining them to take refuge in the Floridas. 

We now come to a more interesting portion of the narrative, 
which we must give, for the most part, in Mr. Warden’s own 
words. A report gained ground that a formidable expedition, 
prepared in the ports of England, intended to effect a landing 
on 
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on the shores of the United States, and New Orleans was 
mentioned as its destination. Jackson was now major-general 
in the regular army, and, charged with the defence of this part 
of the Republican territory, he established his head-quarters at 
New Orleans on the first of December, 1814. His position 
was one of difficulty, and he acted with decision and firmness. 

Reinforcements were ‘coming’ both from Tennessee and 
Kentucky, but there was danger lest the enemy should land 
before their arrival. The Legislature had been sitting for several 
weeks, but had not yet adopted any measures of defence, and 
the feelings of the people were divided. 

The General’s preparations were scarcely completed, when, 
on the 13th of December, the English fleet presented itself off 
the coast. On this occasion he addressed the following procla- 
mation to his troops : 

* You are going to fight for all which can attach us to life, for 
your property aud for your existence; for your wives and your 
children ; in short, for your liberty,—without which, your country, 
your lives, the wealth of the world itself, are as nothing! Natives 
of the United States, the enemy who menaces you with a war of 
vengeance and desolation, marked hitherto by cruelties and horrors 
unknown amongst civilized nations, is the oppressor of your new- 


born political existence, the same whom our fathers formerly fought 
and conquered.’ 


The Legislature set a dangerous example (to say the least of 
it) at this time, by its apathy ; Jackson had asked the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, but instead of granting it, the 
time was spent in the discussion of the power of promulgating 
this measure, as if the enemy had not yet left their own shores, 
instead of being at their very gates. Jackson, seeing the 
serious consequences of delay, thought it his duty to take all 
responsibility upon himself, and put an end to the deliberations 
of this assembly, by proclaiming martial law in New Orleans 
and its environs, which was, in fact, the only means of saving 
the country, in the critical circumstances in which it was placed 
This military measure naturally gave rise to a severe conflic 
for authority between the civil and military powers. A certain 
judge, especially, distinguished himself by his opposition, but 
Jackson thinking his time too precious to be thrown away in 
disputing upon civil matters, caused the refractory magistrate 
to be arrested and banished the town. Doubtless, this kind of 
martial decision is sometimes very convenient. 

* Such was the state of things at New Orleans, when they heard 
that the enemy had disembarked upon their coast on the nights of 
the 22nd and 23rd. All the troops which were expected, with 
the exception of those from Kentucky, had arrived, and 
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although they only presented an effective force of two thousand 
men, Jackson decided upon giving battle to the English the night 
following: the number of these latter might be from four to five 
thousand. A complete success crowned this nocturnal attack, but 
rightly judging that a force so superior would get the upper hand as 
soon as the day-light should reveal the weakness of their adversa- 
ries, he effected his retreat in good order, having killed about four 
hundred of the enemy. Not having a sufficient number of troops 
to keep the field, he determined to remain upon the defensive ; and 
he accordingly chose an advantageous position, and spent the 
remainder of the night in fortifying it. Happily, the next morning, 
the enemy, who had flattered themselves they were marching to a 
certain, or at least, an easy conquest, had not recovered from their 
astonishment, and durst not attempt an attack: four days, even, 
were suffered to pass without any hostile demonstration on their 
part, which gave Jackson time to complete his line of defence. 
And during the five days and four nights which the works occupied, 
he took not one instant of repose. On the 28th, the English having 
disembarked from their vessels every thing they wanted, marched at 
length out of their camp, and threw a prodigious number of bombs 
and Congreve rockets into Jackson's lines, in the hope of striking 
them with affright: these means, however, were totally unsuc- 
cessful.’ 

But the General had civil as well as military difficulties to 
contend with. The good people of New Orleans did not 
wholly relish the military decision of the camp. The President 
of the Legislature had the ‘ imprudence,’ says the biographer 
of Jackson, ‘to ask the commandant of the place, whether he 
thought the General would destroy their good town if he found 
himself driven from his entrenchments ;’ for in that case, said 
the President, we mean to capitulate. The General was very 
wroth on receiving this communication, and wondered much at 
the unreasonableness of the citizens in not preferring to be 
blown up by their friends, to capitulating to their enemies. He 
answered in high and mighty terms: swore that if his very hair 
knew his will, he would cut it off. So it was quite plain to the 
citizens that he meant to blow them up; and they would, 
doubtless, have endeavoured to avoid this unpleasant alternative, 
if the General had not placed sentinels at the gates of the hall 
in which the public sittings were held. Mr. Warden, we dare 
say, thinks it very strange that any body should object to these 
proceedings. But we now come to stirring matters. 

‘ At length on the 8th, ten thousand English troops, who had made the 
campaigns with the Duke of Wellington, advanced against about three 
thousand seven hundred militia. Jackson awaited them with firm foot, 
and when they had arrived at a certain distance he ordered the firing to 
commence all along the line. The artillery commanded by old French 
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officers, and the infantry rivalled each other in ardour, and in less than 
an hour two thousand six hundred of the enemy were rendered incapable 
of action; and the Commander-in-chief, Sir Edward Pakenham, with 
fwo other Generals and sixty Officers of all ranks, lay dead upon the field. 
History does not furnish an example of a victory more decisive ; posted 
behind entrenchments hastily raised, the Americans had but six killed 
and seven wounded.’ 

After the enemy had regained his vessels, and were far from 
the coasts of Louisiania, Jackson made his triumphal entry into 
New Orleans, amidst the unanimous acclamations of the popu- 
lation, whom he meant so kindly to blow up; and on the 23rd, 
having gone to the church to render thanks to God for his 
victory, the venerable prelate, Dubourg, saluted him with 
the glorious title of Liberator and Second Saviour of his country, 
and presented him with a laurel crown. 


‘Soon after news arrived of peace having been signed at Ghent 
between the United States and England, and things were restored 
to that order which had been momentarily suspended by the martial 
law. The magistrate, who had been so summarily banished, returned 
from exile, and appointing himself judge and party in his own cause, 
condemned Jackson to pay a thousand dollars for having refused to 


submit to a mandate he had issued against him. 


“It is with delicacy, 
General,” 


said he to him, “ that L pronounce your name and that I 
speak of your character. I regard youas the saviour of your 
country, but at the same time, having disobeyed the magistracy, I 
condemn you to pay a fine of 1000 dollars.” Jackson neither urged 
in justification the ancient Roman maxim, «ints r arma silent leges,” 
nor his victory—he acquitted himself of the demand upon the spot, 
which was immediately reimbursed by a voluntary subscription of a 
thousand of the most respectable citizens, and on leavi ing the tribunal 
he was carried away in triumph.’ 

After these exploits, the General, we are told, long enjoyed 
in retirement the sweets of domestic life, when in 1825 the 
Legislature of Tennessee proposed him to the American people 
as a candidate worthy to perform the functions of President of 
the United States —Jackson accepted this nomination, and re- 
signed his seat in the senate, being unwilling, he said, to retain 
a post which might expose him to the accusation of exercising 
an influence tending to his own aggrandisement, when even he 
would not have the temptation. The election took place, and 
of 262 votes Jackson obtained 99, Mr. Adams 84, Mr. Clay 47, 
and Mr. Crawford 41. The absolute majority required, being 
132, and none of the candidates having gained it, the Chamber 
of Representatives, which decides in such cases, decided in favour 
of Mr. Adams. 

During this struggle, the partisans of his rivals were of course 
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active in representing Jackson as a military chief, who had van- 
quished only at the head of volunteers and militia, that had 
never remained more than six months under his standard. 


‘It requires,’ said Jackson, ‘a greater sagacity than mine to per- 
ceive what they mean by designating me a military chief. It is true 
that in my youth, from my infancy even, I have contributed my feeble 
efforts to shake off the yoke of tyranny, and raise the edifice of our 
liberty. It is also true, that recently, when our country was in danger, 
in my character of Major-General of the Tennessee militia, 1 ap- 
pealed to the patriotism of the citizens of the West, of whom three 
thousand rallied round our eagles and fought with me ; if it is 
thus I have acquired the title of Military Chief, I accept this quali- 
fication. With the help of those brave men, and that of a beneficent 
Providence, I had the happiness to drive the savages far from our fron- 
tiers, and successfully to defend an important and vulnerable point 
of our Union. We partook together of the same dangers, experi- 
enced the same privations, made the same sacrifices ; ; and if I was 
compelled to proclaim military law, I did not do so with views of 
personal ambition, but rather to save that which is dearest and most 
precious to us all, the honour, the glory, the very existence of our 
country. Is this the conduct ofa Military Chief? every patriot then 
who arms himself, and combats for the defence of his rights, and for 
those of his country, ought to be branded with the epithet of Mili- 
tary Chief !’ 

‘The biographer is of course anxious to excuse Jackson’s con- 
duct at New Orleans ; but it is plain that all reasoning is idle 
in matters in which might has always overcome right, and every- 
thing yields to expediency. 

Since the above period, General Jackson led a retired and 
peaceful life: and recently, when the four years of Mr. Adams’s 
presidency had expired, he was elected to the chief dignity by a 
majority of 178 to 84. The following is the portrait of the 
President, drawn by Mr. Eaton. 


‘ General Jackson is sixty-one years of age, and tall in stature; 
but nature has not given him a strong constitution. Having, how- 
ever, been accustomed to fatigue from his earliest days, nobody sup- 
ports it better than he does. His eyes are of a deep blue colour, 
surmounted by eye-brows finely arched and a little projecting, and 
have an expression of firmness and decision, and, when animated, 
shine with the most lively brightness. His manners are easy and 
his air is imposing. His physiognomy, in which may be read for- 
titude and resolution, is expressive also of mental power. Of a free 
and affable disposition, he is accessible to everybody. . Impressed 
with the conviction that merit ought to make the sole difference 
between men, he esteems it as much in the poor as in the rich. 
However humble may be the station in society of any one who comes 
to consult him, he listens with patience, and gives him the advice 
he 
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he believes will be useful. His moral character is irreproachable, 
and those who know him most intimately esteem him most. Bene- 
volence is his predominant virtue, and he never sees the unfortunate 
without seeking to relieve their misfortunes. No one better under- 
stands the laws of honour, or acquits himself more scrupulously of 
his promises and engagements. Jackson possesses ambition, but it 
has for its base, virtue and the unostentatious practice of good works,’ 


During the long party struggle which has existed in the 
United States, Jackson has uniformly attached himself to the 
anti-federalists. The friend of Jefferson, he was one of the 
warmest partisans of his political system. In short, all his 
actions up to this time, says his biographer, are so many gua- 
rantees, that his subsequent actions and conduct will be worthy 
of the first magistrate of a great republic, and that his adminis- 
tration, like that of Jefferson, will justify the choice of his 
fellow-citizens. 

This is assuredly high praise; and if exaggeration has no 
part in it, we should be among the warmest to congratulate 
America on having found such a man to place at the head of her 
government, 

But surely Mr. Warden has been misled by American accounts 
as to the affair before New Orleans. Any one would be induced 
to suppose, until the very conclusion of the passage which we 
have quoted in italics, either that the British troops sent to 
America were so exhausted by the campaigns in the Peninsula 
and South of France, that they were unfit to cope with any 
enemy at all, and trembled at the sound of drums, and fied from 
cannon in dismay ; or that the Americans assembled under 
General Jackson were so redoubtable, that the very heroes who 
had beaten, hand to hand, the flower of the French chivalry were 
as nothing in the encounter with these sons of Independence. 
But when "(after Mr. Warden has assured us that ‘ history does 
not furnish an example of a victory more decisive’) we read on, 
and find that the Americans, ‘ being posted behind entrench- 
ments, had but six KILLED AND SEVEN WOUNDED,’ we cannot 
but feel inclined to laugh at the result of this unlucky attack 
beirig called a victory, Why Jonathan might as well have 
poked his rifle out of his chamber- window, and after shooting 
the village fowl, have boasted of the pretty considerable contest 
which he had maintained, and the victory which he had achieved. 
Let us see if we cannot get a little more information on this 
point from the English version, Perhaps a more flagrant in- 
stance of headlong imbecility in the cabinet of England has 
been afforded, in her measures towards our former ‘American 
possessions, than in any other portion of our history. But this 
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acknowledgment, which applies to the faults of this campaign, 
must not pre) judice us concerning its conduct. 

In the spring of 1814, the expedition destined for America 

sailed from the Gironde, ‘leaving i in France their victorious bro- 
thers in arms. In August, the fleet, containing the troops, 
entered the bay of Chesapeake. ‘The first point of attack was 
Washington. 

The Americans had assembled a force of about eight thousand 
five hundred infantry and five hundred cavalry, which were mar- 
shalled on an eminence, partly covered with wood, a few miles 
from the city. This position of defence was very ably chosen, 
the approach being difficult in the extreme ; at its foot was a 
deep and rapid river, passable only by a wooden bridge, which 
was extremely narrow ; there was then an ascent of three-quarters 
of a mile exposed to a heavy fire from the enemy, who had also 
possession of a fortified house. The British, however, forced their 
way quickly, carrying at a rush a two-gun battery ; and in about 
an hour the enemy were dislodged and coialaialer routed, leav- 


ing in our hands ten out of twenty-four guns which they had had 
in position. Be it remembered we had no cavalry, and our little 
army, having marched about five leagues under a most oppres- 
sive sun, was not able effectually to pursue the enemy. It was 


at least rewarded by entering the city of Washington, where 
those horrors took place, that are too frequently the disgrace of 
conquest. A line-of-battle ship, timber for several others, a 
sixty-gun frigate, a sloop of war, two hundred pieces of ord- 
nance, and two or three millions worth of property, were set fire 
to and destroyed. In this affair we had not more than three 
thousand bayonets; neither could the whole of our artillery, 
from a deficiency of means, be brought into the field. The 
American government fled at the approach of our troops; 
although Mr. Madison, the president, and Mr. Monroe, the 
secretary at war, were that day personally opposed to the 
British. This was anything but fair towards those gentlemen, 
who might naturally have expected to have found af least the 
House of Assembly at its post; but the government was out of 
humour with them, and blamed them for the whole affair. 

A spirited and faithful account of this campaign is contained 
in a work by the author of Zhe Subaltern. His observations 
on the battle of Washington are as follows :— 

‘In whatever light we may regard it, whether we look at the 
amount of the difficulties which it behoved him to overcome, the 
inadequacy of the force which he commanded, or the distance he 
was called on to march in the midst of a hostile population, and 
through deep and trackless forests, we cannot deny to General Ross 
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the praise which is due of having planned, and successfully accom- 
plished, an expedition, which none but a sagacious mind could have 
devised, and none but a gallant spirit carried into execution.’ 

The next point of attack was Baltimore, about twelve or four- 
teen miles below which place, the squadron (on board of which 
the troops had been re-embarked, after effecting their object at 
Washington) came to anchor on the 11th September. The next 
morning the troops were landed, and commenced their march 
immediately. On this day some firing took place between our 
troops and the Americans, when General Ross was unfortunately 
killed. It is but a just tribute to the memory of this gallant 
officer to say, that his acknowledged abilities and bravery were 
only equalled by his amiable disposition and manners in private 
life. 

The command now devolved on Colonel Burke, who pushed 
on with the division, when he suddenly fell in with about six 
thousand of the enemy within a wood, protected by a high paling, 
the approach to which was over a considerable space of open 
ground. A ravine, concealed by some trees, inclined round their 
left, and through this passed the 4th British foot, gaining un- 
perceived the flank of the enemy, and thus throwing them into 
some disorder, A charge in front immediately followed; the 
paling was carried, and the Americans fled in great confusion ; 
not, however, without standing something approaching to a con- 
test, in parts of their line. A few guns and prisoners were left in 
our hands. ‘The loss of the enemy is reported to have been 
considerable; ours was under three hundred, being about the 
same as that sustained in the previous engagement. 

At daybreak the following morning, the British moved for- 
ward, and took up a position under the shelter afforded by some 
broken ground, in front of the outworks of Baltimore, which pre- 
sented a formidable and steep glacis of about four hundred yards 
in ascent, forming the barrier round this quarter of the town. 
Along its height were constructed palisaded redoubts, connected 
by strong breastworks. Within this place of strength, it has 
been since ascertained, were twenty-three thousand men and a 
considerable quantity of artillery. On account of the strength 
of the town, from its being so far within the forts, and the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy, and its having become impossible 
for the fleet to co-operate with the troops, owing to a number 
of vessels having been sunk at the entrance of the harbour, all 
idea of attacking the place was very wisely abandoned. Indeed, 
nothing but total destruction to the gallant men employed on 
that occasion could have been the consequence of such an 
attempt. 


The 
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The above short unvarnished account of the campaign before 
the British had fallen in with General Jackson, will clearly 
shew the character of the forces sent to America, and prove that 
the voyage across the Atlantic had not by any means diminished 
their courage. Let us see, then, how they behaved in the affairs 
that wound up the campaign, viz. the march to, and attack on 
New Orleans. 

The troops were reimbarked on the 15th, and the fleet directed 
its course towards New Orleans, after touching at Jamaica, 
where it took on board reinforcements from England. On the 
25th of December, the first division, containing about one thou- 
sand three hundred men, effected its landing on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, bivouacking on the shore. ‘The report of their 
artival had reached General Jackson, who prepared to attack, 
and if possible to prevent their advance. The following de- 
scription of the situation of our troops during the night of the 
25th is given by the author of the work on the campaign already 
quoted. 


‘ Darkness having set in, the fires were made to blaze with in- 
creased splendour ; our evening meal was eaten, and we prepared to 
sleep; but about half-past seven o’clock the attention of several 
individuals was drawn to a large vessel, which seemed to be stealing 
up the river, till she came opposite to our camp, when her anchor 
was dropped and her sails leisurely furled. At first we were doubtful 
whether she might not be one of our own cruisers which had passed 
the port unobserved, and had arrived to render her assistance in our 
future operations. To satisfy this doubt, she was repeatedly hailed, but 
returned no answer; when an alarm spreading through the bivouac 
all thought of sleep was laid aside. Several musket shots were now 
fired at her, with a design of exacting a reply, of which no notice 
was taken; till at length, having fastened all her sails, and swinging: 
her broadside towards us, we could distinctly hear some one cry out 
in a commanding voice, ‘‘Give them this for the honour of America.” 
The words were instantly followed by the flashes of her guns, and 
a deadly shower of grape swept down numbers in the e: amp. Against 
this dreadful fire we had nothing whatever to oppose. The artillery 
which we had landed was too light to bring into competition with an 
adversary so powerful; and, as she had anchored within a short 
distance of the opposite bank, no musketry could reach her with 
any precision or effect. A few rockets were discharged, which made 
a beautiful appearance in the air; but the rocket is an uncertain 
weapon, and these deviated too far from their object to produce even 
terror amongst those against whom they were directed. Under 
these circumstances, as nothing could be done offensively, our sole 
object was to shelter the men as much as possible from this iron hail. 
With this view they were commanded to leave the fires and to hasten 
under the dike. Thither all accordingly repaired, without much re- 
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gard to order and regularity, and, laying ourselves along wherever 
we could find room, we listened in painful silence to the scattering 
of grape shot among our huts, and to the shrieks and groans of those 
who lay wounded beside them. 

‘The night was now as dark as pitch, the moon being but young 
and totally obscured with clouds. Our fires deserted by us, and beat 
about by the enemy’s shot, began to burn red and dull, and, except 
when the flashes of their guns which played upon us cast a momentary 
glare, not an object could be distinguished at the distance of a yard. 
In this state we lay for nearly an hour, unable to move from our 
ground, or offer any opposition to those who kept us there, when a 
straggling fire of musketry called our attention towards the picquets, 
and warned us to prepare for a closer and more desperate strife. As 
yet, however, it was uncertain from whence this dropping fire arose, 
It might proceed from the sentinels, who alarmed by the cannonade 
upon the river, mistook every tree for an American; and till this 
should be more fully ascertained, it would be improper to expose 
the troops by moving any of them from the shelter which the bank 
afforded. But these doubts were not permitted to continue long in 
existence. The dropping fire having paused for a few moments was 
succeeded by a fearful yell ; and the heavens were illuminated on all 
sides by a semicircular blaze of musketry. It was now clear that we 
were surrounded, and that bya very superior force, and therefore no 
alternative remained, but either to surrender at discretion, or to beat 
back the assailants.’ 

The latter plan was adopted, and with most complete success. 
The enemy were repulsed at every point. Our limits will not 
admit the insertion of the very animated description of this 
obstinate and murderous conflict, rendered doubly hazardous to 
the British by the darkness of the night, and the, to them, un- 
known nature of the ground whereon they were placed. Here, 
indeed, we might call Mr. Warden’s attention to a victory, 
here we might say that ‘ history does not furnish an example of 
a victory more decisive,’ and this, too, gained front to front, and 
hand to hand,—in strife determined, and desperate and mortal. 

Thus far, it will be admitted, that the British Cabinet had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of his Majesty’s troops 
on this most trying campaign. Now come we to the finale. 

It has been seen that, on the landing on the bank of the 
Mississippi, we had but a very small force. It now, however, 
became necessary that the rest of the expedition should be 
transported to the field. This duty was intrusted to Admiral 
Malcolm, and most ably performed by him. Of his conduct, 
and on that of the navy under him, no praise can be too ex- 
travagant ; for the difficulties, hardships, and privations attend- 
ing it may be better conceived than described, when it is 
known that it was accomplished by successive voyages in open 
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boats, overladen with guns, troops, provisions, and ammunition, 
and this continuing for thirty days and nights without inter- 
mission. 

The whole force was in position by the 25th of January, on 
which day Sir. Edward Pakenham arrived from England, and 
took upon himself the chief command. Our number of men 
did not yet amount to more than about six thousand, several 
hundreds of which were of the most inefficient and debilitated 
description of West India corps. The Americans numbered 
about seven thousand. 

The attack on New Orleans was made, and, as all the world 
knows, failed; but the failure was no inglorious one, nor did 
reflect the slightest discredit on our arms. If any proof were 
wanting, we would cite the evidence of the lawyer and soldier 
himself, General Jackson. He thus affords Ais tribute to the 
conduct of the English on that occasion. 


‘Simultaneously, says the General, ‘ with his attack on my lines, 
he (that is, the British General) had throw n over in his boats a con- 
siderable force to the other side of the river. These, having landed, 
were hardy enough to advance against the works of General Morgan, 
and whatis strange and difficult to account for, at the very moment 
when their entire discomfiture was looked for with a confidence 
approaching to certainty, the Kentucky reinforcements, upon whom 
so much reliance had been placed, ingloriously fled, drawing after 
them, by their example, the remainder of the forces, and thus yield- 
ing to the enemy the most formidable position.’ 


No men admit more readily than the English, that the Ameri- 
cans are intrepid and hardy soldiers, and that they generally 
fight well; but it is apparent, from the authentic and uncon- 
tradicted account given above, that, from some cause or other, 
they did not, during any part of this campaign, fulfil the wishes 
of the American Government, or, indeed, the expectations which 
the British had been led to encourage, from recollections of their 
former prowess. Thrice were the Americans attacked line to 
line, and thrice they fled the contest ; at Washington,—before 
Baltimore,—and at New Orleans; the latter affair being ac- 
credited by the bulletin of their own commander-in-chief. 

In the outset of these remarks, we disclaimed any exclusive 
indulgence towards the conduct of this country with respect to 
America. Far be it from us to excuse the wanton destruction 
perpetrated at Washington. Our object at Washington was, to 
destroy the ships and naval stores, and there we ought to have 
stopped. The public buildings, the archives of their young and 
growing country, their public library, their private property, 
(amongst which we know, from unquestionable sources, that 
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great plunder took place,) should, doubtless, have been con- 
sidered sacred. Had Baltimore fallen, it is most probable, 
nay, it cannot be doubted, that the same, or worse horrors 
would have been committed; and America was, at that 
time, in such a state of destitution, as to money and other 
resources, that her ruin, or something like it, must have 
ensued. It is well known, that the Federal Government was 
not able, at that time, to raise the smallest loan at the highest 
premium. It was, in short, on the eve of bankruptcy, and all 
well-judging men foresaw that tremendous consequences might 
follow any disunion of the states. Happily, however,—happily 
for both countries, the treaty of peace concluded at Ghent put 
an end to hostilities, and may the day be far distant on which 
they are renewed ! 

America is a noble country; nature has set her seal of 
security and power upon her. Her inhabitants are intelligent, 
active, and brave. They possess so much of our English blood 
and disposition, that anything like a war with them seems un- 
natural in the extreme. It is therefore with feelings of kind- 
ness and good fellowship that we take our leave of them, and of 
their countryman, Mr. Warden. May America never forget 
that the eyes of the world are upon her ; that her government 
and her civil institutions are regarded as ’ experiments in legis- 
lation; as a grand trial of the “possibility of the permanency 
of national liberty; that many there yet are, in the old govern- 
ments of Europe, to whom her fall and destruction would be a 
consolation and triumph :-—but that other eyes are watching her 
fate ; eyes, which having beheld the rising of the glorious sun 
of freedom with adoration, are prepared to hail its ascendancy 
in every quarter of the globe. But no good can possibly be 
derived from empty boastings, or the ill-timed or vain- glorious 
manifestation or trial of unripe strength. She is yet, in nowise, 
a competitor for this country. In whatever way her orators may 
rhapsodize about the super-excellent beauty of the daughter 
when compared with the parent,—whatever her politicians may, 
in their pride of heart, say about her being the full armed 
Pallas that in such magnificent array has leaped forth from the 
head of Jove,—let her not forget her sacred origin ; let her 

varry in mind, that she does owe her birth to ‘ very Jove ;’ and 
if she will compare strength with this country,—that, in the 
estimation of the world, the resulting opinion will, as the poet 
has written, be, 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso ; 
Nic viget quidquam, simile, aut secundum : 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores.— 
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1, Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. Ex recensione Ludovici Dindorfii. Lipsiz, 
1825, pp. xiv. 432. 

2. Xenophontis de Expeditione Cyri Commentarii. Curavit Fridericus 
Augustus Bornemann. Lipsi, 1825, pp. xxxiv. 720. 

3. Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. Ad fidem optimorum librorum cum 
selectis virorum doctorum suisque adnotationibus et indice verborum in 
usum scholarum edidit Em. Poppe. Lipsis, 1827, pp. xliv.606. 

4. Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. Ex recensione et cum annotationibus 
Ludovici Dindorfii. Berolini et Londini, 1829, pp. 224. 

Or the above editions of the Anabasis of Xenophon, which were published 

in the order in which we have arranged them, the first, by Mr. L. Dindorf, is 

intended only for critical readers. It contains a new revision of the text, 
with the various readings of several manuscripts at the bottom of the page, 
and the varieties of five others, f ur from the papers of Valckenaer, and one 

Florence MS., in an Appendix. The received text of the Anabasis, as 

indeed of all Xenophon's works, previously to the late recension of Mr. L. 

Dindorf, was that of Schneider, whose merits as alearned and diligent com- 

mentator are properly appreciated in this country, but who did not possess 

a sufficiently critical knowledge of the Greek language to qualify him for the 

revision of a doubtful or corrupt text. This task is executed with great 

ability in the book before us by Mr. Dindorf, a scholar of Mr. Hermann’s, 
whose edition of the Vatican Fragments of Diodorus we noticed in a former 
number, and whose acuteness, judgment, and acquaintance with the more 
refined rules of the Greek Syntax admirably fit him for a verbal critic. The 
bock placed second at the head of this article is professedly a reprint of 
Schneider's edition ; it contains, however, valuable additions by Mr? Borne- 
mann, who has chiefly followed Dindorf's text. The combined commen- 
tary of these two annotators is the most copious extant ; but we must object, 
in a book which generally falls into the hands of beginners, to the mixture 
of the critical and explanatory notes. It appears to us, that the plan 
followed by the present Bishop of London in his edition of Aeschylus, 
whether the exegetic part is termed a glossary or by any other name, is by 
far the most convenient to students. In the present case, this confusion 
was the less necessary, as Mr. Dindorf's edition contains a complete col- 
lection of the various readings arranged in the most convenient manner. 
Mr. Poppo's edition is of a less aspiring nature than either of those just men- 
tioned; the notes being chiefly occupied with references to different Greek 
grammars for the convenience of learners, and explanations of simple gram- 
matical rules. It seems to us, however, that, for so elementary a work, 
the editor has indulged too much in verbal criticism. He has sometimes 
deviated with judgment from Mr. Dindorf’s text, although he remarks with 
truth—“ ut Dindorfius nove recensionis auctor putandus sit, et eorum, qui 
nihil nisi verba circumspecie emendata et plenam apparatus crilici percom- 
mode digesti copiam cupiunt, desideriis plane satisfecerit." Both these 
editions are furnished with very complete indexes; and Mr. Bornemann has 
much increased the value of his book by reprinting Porson’s notes to the 

Anabasis. “ Sunt ea quidem omnia (says the learned Editor), ué Schaefert 

verbis utar, juvenilia, sed Porsoni tamen juvenis.” Pref. p- xv. Mr. Din- 

dorf's small edition, published in this year, is printed in a cheap form for the 
use of schools and learners, The notes are not numerous or long, and con- 
tain 
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tain a judicious mixture of critical and explanatory observations well fitted 
for the wants of beginners. Many improvements are introduced into the 
text since his former edition; and some of the latest conjectures of other 
critics are noticed. We should exceed the bounds of a short article if we 
pointed out all the changes, and entered into a discussion upon a small part 
even of the debateable passages in the Anabasis ; and we must, therefore, 
only offer a few remarks on some particular places. 

On I, 2, 3. Mr. Dindorf observes, that yéa»ns not youe%ens is the right form, 
and on II], 9, vgaxdews not Sugaxovews. On I]. 17, he has this note, “ éaece 
libri aliquot meliores, similiaque infra hic illic tidem aliique. Quorum 
nil cadit in vulgarem istius etalis dialectum qua usus est Xenophon.”— 
We observe with surprise that Mr. Bekker has sometimes omitted to 
restore the common form in his late edition of some treatises of Aristotle, 
e.g. De Anima, p. 9, 4. rtevdgwr. p. 10, 24. Seraxs, &e. In I, 2, 27. we would 
restore ergersiav with Mr. Dindorf, who, on II. 13, shews that éx¢@ and pie 
before a vowel, not &xeu and uixes, are the correct Attic forms. II. 4, 4. for 
inxdusr viv Bacidta, the reading of all the best MSS., Mr. Dindorf conjectures 
ivixdusy Bardia Or iuxaply rs Bacidia, on the ground, that the good writers never 
use the article in speaking of the king of Persia. In II. 6, 12. Mr. Dindorf 
observes, that we should read dgyorras for dexouiveus. II11.5, 1. Mr. Dindorf 
has, in his last edition, omitted the words «is +i #3» with the best MSS., and in 
like manner, in IV. 1, 10, sis rds xepas. Also in IT. 19,20. ééas and amroxpiveras 
for ééa: aird and arongiviras weis ravra. See Poppo. Preef. p. 6. In IV. 
3, 4. he observes, that Mdgs should be read for Mego, pointing out a simi- 
lar corruption in Dio Chrysostom. IV. 3.26. wag drrites ragayayivras viv 
ivwuoriay. The phrase for moving to the left is way aewida, not rag’ aeritas, aS 
Mr. Dindorf remarks. IV. 4, 18. he reads tin 4 rogsia for sin rogsia : in 5, 16. 
revs twibopidaxas for swirbofidaxas; and in 5, 19. erearmrais for rois orearmrass. 
These conjectures might have been safely received into the text. IV. 5, 8. 
wiguen: this is more correctly written «tg«»—See Porson's Aristophanica, 
p- 140 (155). IV. 5, 27. wéea. The argument and examples of Porson 
(Advers. p. 218, ad Hec. 392) together with the remark of Elmsley (ad Bacch. 
279), confirmed by the silent approbation of Hermann (idid.), seem to us to 
prove beyond a doubt that réue is the right form of this word. IV. 8, 14. 
amods si xwragayiv. Mr. Dindorf quotes the well known line of Homer— 
wuir PrBgdbors Ugiawor Ngutues vt raides. Perhaps the following passage would 
have been more apposite, Hell. Il], 3,6. trou tv rotros cig Adyos viverra wigi 
Srapriarey, ovdiva duvarbas xeurruy Td wen ob Hdiws dv xa) away iobis aro. IV. 8, 
27. drs brmpivev civ iraigov: perhaps iraiay. Compare above 3, 19; below 
V. 5, 33. In V. 3, 13. is the inscription which Xenophon set up at Scillus. 
We are surprised that none of the editors should have observed that some 

yerson consecrated an estate to Diana in the same manner in the island of 

thaca, and exactly copied Xenophon's inscription, as we see from the 

monument published by Paciaudi, Monum. Peloponnes. vol. i. p. 141, seq. 
the genuineness of which has been recognized by Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener, vol. i. p. 352 (vol ii. p. 43, Engl. transl.) The stone has re» 
ixere for viv % terre with the two best manuscripts, and such we have 
no doubt is the right reading. But afterwards it reads ia» 3i vs, with the 
inferior MSS. for &» 3 «s, which Mr. Dindorf has received, but we believe 
incorrectly. The use of 4» for ia», or %», was a late corruption of the Attic 
dialect, and has been often improperly introduced by the transcribers. In 
the modern editions of the tragedians, Thucydides and Aristophanes, there 
is no instance of 4» for #. In Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, and all later 
writers, it occurs constantly ; but in Aristotle, the editions, and, it appens, 
the 
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the manuscripts, always have either ia» or 4; in Xenophon, however, all 
the three forms, i», #», and &, are used indifferently, and therefore we 
should always expel the latter form without the least hesitation. The 
little weight of manuscripts on this point is proved by the occurrence of 
& for id in the best copies, in a place where we have the authority of an 
inscription, and the certain knowledge that the form ia» was always observed 
in Attic inscriptions of a date far later than the age of Xenophon. V. 4, 6. 
idinncay. One MS. has 4%xteaew. Hence Mr. Dindorf restores #atxacw. 
VI. 2,6. trrsidey wrpouBadrrcvre weicBus remroy wiv Xtigivofor, iri dexwy Hento, tors Vol nal 
Ewvopevre. Itseems tous that ter Foi for cies Voi, is about the same in Greek, as 
“ There ig some,” would be in English. The full construction is, sa 3 
cons of nal weoupadrrovre Ewefavra. VI. 3, 22. yeni due : this should rather be 
written vegeta, like xediov, yrdiev, &. VI.6, 15. ind wiv oby—xal yee axovw Aikiewoy 
Abytw wets KAiavdeo as cbm dy imcinew Ayaciag radra, i wh airiv ixidwra—ize mir 
ody awrodvw, &c. Mr. Dindorf has introduced the second iye zis od» in his last 
edition for iy# od». There is a construction somewhat similar to this in 
Aristot. Polit. vi. 5. p. 419 B. VII. 1, 22. rods darous iniasus Tagiyyuay nal 
citsobas re xrxe. Mr. Dindorf rightly conjectures ragsyyvay ritsofar VII. 4, 5. 
6 Ysdbns Trsyev Sri ti wh xaraBicovras oixnicorrts xa) wiivovrai, bri xaraxaien, &C. 
Mr. Dindorf says, “%=+s secundum male deest libro uni. Usitatissima Grecis 
in his formulis talis negligentia. Exemplum vide V. 6,19. asyoven tri oi 
en ixsrogsoves, &e., ors xivduvsevets, &c.” Compare Aristotle de Somno et Vigil. 
p- 103, 1. Bekker. 3%A0 ds tru ply aiknotws xa) Pbiosms perrinss pover Trav Corr, 
Ors TovTON vx bride Darves ovd" iyenyooais. Ibid. De Somniis, p. 112, 24. one 
bei re are © nal iyenyigorss ty vais virus arardptba, Ses cole’ adres xa) iy ce dove 
wosi ei wébos. The inaccuracy here pointed out, is in English also ex- 
ceedingly common in conversation, and sometimes even occurs in the 
works of polished and correct writers. Thus Blackstone, Commenta- 
ries, vol, il, p. 158, says, that “mortgage is where a man borrows a 
specific sum, and grants him an estate in fee, on condition that if he, 
the mortgagor, shall repay the mortgagee the said sum, on a certain 
day mentioned in the deed, ¢hat then the mortgagor may re-enter.” 
The same inaccuracy also occurs more than once, in a very solemn act 
of our legislature, viz., the Statute of Uses. VII. 4, 18, ‘lngevupsy vs Eisdia. 
* Pro es (says Mr. Dindorf) libri omnes +s xai, ut solent librarii his par- 
ticulis addendis peccare. Sed Eleus est Hieronymus, si idem est hic qui 
adhuc sepius fuit nominatus. Quod quum longius ab librorum scriptura 
Eicdia vel Evcdiay abscedat, oppidum aliquod Eleum latere videtur.” An 
error exactly similar in Strabo, vii. p. 291, where Segimundus, the son of 
Segestes, had been corrupted into Segimundus and the son of Segestes, is 
corrected by Lipsius ad Tacit. Ann. I. 57. VII. 6, 5, dg’ ofy un xal tiv 
ivavrmovras wig) tis awaywyis. Mr. Dindorf now omits +) with the best MSS. 
on the authority of Thucyd. 1. 136, ixsiw xesias cuts ivavrubives. VIL. 6, 39, 
GAD’ kyo) peivros, ov Bixains doxsirs va dvdel rovrw yadvraivw. From the reading of 
a MS., 4aa’ cbrwei @ iol wiv ob dixaiws, Mr. Dindorf edits, 402’ ob ra cm, imei 
pivro, &c., comparing VI. 6, 34, and Aristoph. Lys. 1171. VII. 6, 27. 
ivrwacdy, read éyrwevy. VII, 8, 25. It seems to us that the authenticity of this 
section is satisfactorily disproved by Poppo. The use of the first person 
(xweu tony txndtousy), Some apparent errors, or at least inconsistencies and 
improbabilities in the names of the governors, and the mention both of the 
Chaldzi and the Chalybes, which appear to be different names of the Same 
people, are to us convincing proofs of the hand of an interpolator, an opinion 
which Mr. Dindorf expresses in the following singular sentence,—‘* Hoc 
segmentum, illata, preter constantem scriptoris in superioribus consuetu- 


dinem, 
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dinem, prima verbi persona, eaque que de regionum quarundam prefectis 
aut falsa, aut tis certe que antea tradita sunt, repugnantia narrantur, sus- 
pectum reddiderunt editoribus.” 

Prefixed to Mr. Dindorf's larger edition is a Preface, in which he treats 
of the “‘ gueestio spinosa et contortula,” as to the passage of the Hellenics, 
in which Xenophon refers to an account of the expedition of Cyrus, written 
by Themistogenes of Syracuse. That the history of this celebrated enter- 
prise which we now possess was written by Xenophon himself, no human 
being can for an instant doubt. Plutarch attempts to account for this pas- 
sage, by the noyetoens that Xenophon wished to increase the credibility of 
a history in which the author acts so prominent a part, by attributing 
it to another person ; whether real or fictitious he does not say. Mr. Dindorf 
thinks this reason improbable and absurd, and assigns, as a more likely 
motive, the fear of appearing a self-eulogist : to which we answer as follows. 
In one sense a witness is more credible for being well acquainted with the 
subject ; for instance, Lord Clarendon was better fitted to write an account 
of the civil wars than a Turk or a Spaniard: But in another sense, a man’s 
credibility is weakened by his being personally engaged in the affairs 
which he relates, as he may be fairly suspected of colouring, even un- 
consciously, events and statements so as to suit his own views, and 
pe himself in a favourable light. In short, we have to balance between 
cnowledge and interest. Now, Xenophon might naturally be supposed, 
being conscious of his own knowledge, to have been uneasy and 
anxious on that point where he felt himself to be weakest, and to 
have guarded against the suspicion of being witness and judge in his 
own case, (and there are many occasions in which the propriety of his 
conduct is questioned,) by aseribing his work to a disinterested spectator. 
It seems to us, therefore, that Plutarch’s reason can hardly be called 
“inepta.” The testimony of Tzetzes is nearly to the same effect, viz., that 
“Xenophon ascribed his history to Themistogenes, but that nevertheless 
it was afterwards considered as the work of Xenophon.” Suidas, however, 
states, that ‘“ Themistogenes of Syracuse, the historian, wrote the Expe- 
dition of Cyrus, which is commonly included among the works of Xeno- 
phon, and some other works on his own country.” Mr. Dindorf rejects this 
testimony, which in itself has certainly no great weight, on the ground that 
so learned a writer as Plutarch could not have been ignorant of the Anabasis 
of Themistogenes, if such a work had really existed. He therefore makes the 
hypothesis mentioned above, that Xenophon, from modesty, attributed his 
work to a fictitious person. We confess that this solution does not satisfy us. 
Xenophon was so very matter-a-fact a person, his history bears so evident 
marks of its real author, and, in a time when there were no booksellers’ shops, 
a secret publication must have been so difficult, that we are inclined to adopt, in 
preference, the explanation proposed by Mr. Letronne, in an admirable life 
of Xenophon, inserted in the Biographie Universelle. That learned writer 
supposes the Anabasis to have been written by Xenophon in his old age, 
after his retirement to Scillus, as is proved by the passage in the fifth book ; 
that the first two books of the Hellenics, and the first paragraph of the 
third book, were put forth by him separately, and before the publication of 
the Anabasis, and conseqeanty. that he referred to the history of Themis- 
togenes, the only one, or the best, then in existence.” There is, it is true, 
one strong objection to this supposition, viz. that the two first books of the 


* Mr, Letronne supposes that Xenophon wrote the two first books of the Hellenics 
before 401 B.C., and the Anabasis during his retreat at Scillus, in 392—368 B.C._— 
Biographie Universelle, tom, li. p. 386. 


Hellenics 
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Hellenics properly conclude the history of the Peloponnesian war and the 
Anarchy, and that the first sentences of the third book would have been an 
impertinent and unnecessary addition at the end of the Continuation of 
Thucydides, We confess that this seems to us decisive against the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Letronne, as it now stands ; but if slightly modified, by sup- 
posing either that Xenophon, when he formed the subsequent project of 
moulding the Hellenics into one work, altered a part of the former end of 
the first two books, or that the whole work was published piecemeal, and 
that the third book appeared before the Anabasis; we think that Xenophon 
may be supposed to —— made a bona fide reference to Themistogenes ; that 
a person of that name really wrote a brief account of the expedition of 
Cyrus, and some other works relating to Syracusan affairs ; but that none 
of these writings were sufficiently celebrated to descend to posterity, or to 
pass into the Athenian market, and come to the knowledge of Plutarch. The 
statement of Suidas would thus be partially supported, with the exception 
of one very natural confusion, between the two histories of Xenophon and 
Themistogenes.* 

Subjoined to this discussion are some quotations from the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, by a certain Georgius Lecapenus, and some other grammarians 
infime note, which are not found in the extant work. Mr. Dindorf, in the 
Preface and Appendix, proves, most satisfactorily, that they are partly 
errors of memory, and partly the result of ignorance; which disputation 
he sums up in the following strange sentence, at the beginning of his small 
edition. ‘* Ceterum quod Lecapenus aliive novitit magistri de Xenophontea 
Anabasi afferunt, quorum in ill aut nihil aut umbra tantum quast apparet, 
nemo nec Xenophontis neque alius de Cyro scriptum perditum doleat: ea 
enim eorundem in alits scriptoribus citandis negligentia cernitur ut vigilan- 
tes somniasse videantur.” 

We beg to suggest, for Mr. Dindorf's consideration, the idea that sen- 
tences being intended not only to be read, but also to be understood, it is 
desirable that they should be clear and easily followed ; particularly in a 
book intended for the use of learners. We venture to doubt whether Mr. 
Dindorf would have edited Xenophon’s Anabasis four times, if the text had 
been written in the same obscure style as the commentary. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Dindorf’s editions of the Anabasis are executed with 
great care, judgment, learning, and ability; and we trust that he may under- 
take a uniform edition of all Xenophon's works, on the same plan as his 
larger one of the Anabasis, which might be further much improved by the 
incorporation of the Appendix, and the rejection of a long note (on VI. 
3.18.) to the Preface. His smaller edition forms the first number of the 
series of Black, Young, and Young's Greek and Latin Classics formerly pub- 
lished at Leipsig and London; but now at Berlin and London, and under the 
superintendence of the laborious Mr. Bekker. It contains the best revision 
of the text of the Anabasis in existence ; and formsa strong, and we hope a 
useful contrast to the slovenly, antiquated and inaccurate editions of school- 
books, which still disgrace the presses of some of our public schools. 


* Mr. Niebuhr, Keine Schriften, vol.i. p.470 conjectures that the name Themisto- 
genes, as being compounded of @igss and vives, alludes to Dionysius, the ‘ king’s 
son.” What this means we do not understand. He is also of opinion, that ‘the 
Anabasis not only has not the character of old age, but has a much more juvenile 
character than the Hellenics.’ However this may be, it is certain that the Ana- 
basis was not finished till Xenophon was an old man, for in V.3. 10. he speaks of his 
sons enjoying the amusement of hunting wild boars and stags at Scillus, as of a past 
event: they must therefore have been more than boys, and we know that Xenophon 
was not married till late in life. 


Friderici 
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Friderici Jacobs Lectiones Stobenses, sive Supplementa Lectionum ad 
Thome Gaisfordit editionem Florilegii Ethici. Preemissa est Epistola 
ad Augustum Meineke. Jens, 1827. pp. xxiv. 160. 

Mr. Jacoss, having adopted the ingenious expedient of fortifying his 
criticisms by a double title-page, begins by defending Mr. Meineke, the 
editor of the fragments of Menander and Philemon, and other comic poets, 
from a charge of plagiarism made against him by the late Mr. Dobree, in 
his edition of Porson's Aristophanica. This subject we shall take the 
liberty of passing over in silence ; and shall proceed to the subsequent part 
of the book, which contains emendations and remarks on passages cited in 
the Anthology of Stobzus, not corrected or explained by Mr. Gaisford in 
his late edition of that compiler. Mr. Jacobs seems to have a great 
contempt for the unities ; and he begins first by emending severa! passages 
in Stobeeus and other writers, which have been corrupted by the improper 
separation or union of syllables. His first examples are taken from metri- 
cal fragments preserved in Stobaus; and he then proceeds to free from 
similar corruptions some passages of prose-writers collected by the same 
author: after which a digression takes place, in which Mr. Jacobs shews a 
most unfortunate predilection for Aristides, and Libanius, and others of the 
later and more worthless Greek writers, He then begins, in the fifth 
chapter, to proceed regularly through the successive titles of Stobeus. In 
our opinion, his book would have been rendered more serviceable if the 
digressions had been omitted, and the emendations collected in the first 
four chapters been inserted in their proper places ; an arrangement which 
we shall take the liberty of adopting in our extracts, 

Tit. i. 2. Awionicus. 

ray danign ris wines Yonmare, 
ayne, dinaiws adray Tov Toxev AUTaS 
ix’ 

For «bray viv réxov, the Venice MS, has avr! rav roxax. Hence Mr. Jacobs 

reads— 
ray davsign ris Tovnew enmarc, 
Dinasos avi ray Toner Avwus ines. 

This is a very ingenious restoration ; and we wonder at Mr. Jacobs’ bad 
taste in afterwards spoiling it, by the suggestion of xeiu’ évae instead of yerpara. 

Tit. xvi. 3. Apollodorus. "Eye yee ov Tov TAovTey I doues O05 igtiy, arr boris 
airiy xixenras, si wigrioss tori ay it hw { ; 

These appear to be the remains of comic iambics, which Mr, Jacobs 
restores thus :— 

ive ye ob viv wrovrov sigidon’ boos, 
GAR’ beris ixeus vv, si es vou dalerseos 
tel ay xinenras. 

The last line, beginning with five long syllables, might serve for the frag- 
ment of an hexameter verse; but we fear that no persuasion will turn it 
into an iambic. 

Tit. lxii, 6. Philemon, 

wdvea 3S dy cxowns bAws 
iriowy wifuxsy, hrrovy dt periZover. 

Mr. Jacobs reads—igusy trrova, rav 0i usiZova. 

Tit. lxiii. 7. Sophocles. 

brrov di wn re pacer irsubiows Atyuy 
teers. 

“ Levissima mutatione tiger emendavit Meineke Comment. Miscell. 
i. p. 18." Jacobs, : 

Tit. 
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Tit. lili. 9. Antiphanes. 
ris F bx) bardrov mussbohiowy, & Pirrarn, 
8s tvexa cov Cay Toye’ a robavorpcvos ; 

Mr. Jacobs proposes— 

cid; oby) bardry pirbopogan ipslarrai, 
bs tvexa, &e. 

It seems to us that no other change is necessary than suetepiear into 
purbopegar, and that the sense is, “ What man, my dear, is not in the service 
of death, who, for the sake of a livelihood, goes to be killed ?” 

Tit. lix. 6. Antiphanes. 

Avernyes boris CF bardecioy Biov. 

Tay yao Trsevraw Cnriir ixariy orddia 
bAdsiv ov Bh xgsirror, A Asoo wribgor. 
TAtis chy bdrarray oxowiwy rwrovpivwr. 

“ Elmsleius (says Mr. Gavford) putat quatuor fragmenta in unumcoaluisse, 
hoc fere modo segreganda. lL. Avernvos, boris Ci bardeci Biv. 2. Taw yae 
wisovrev oitwa Cav ciopas, aut aliquid hujus modi. 3.‘Bxariv eradi irbsiv xesiooov 
A wrsioa watlgor. 4. TlAtis—wwrcumiver.’ Mr. Jacobs would read the second 
and third lines thus— 

Tey yee wrrsovewy Civ cw’ boris; eras, ixariy 
iabsiv wooly dm uguTroy h TAsvems TA Leer. 

In Tit. Ixiv. 4. are some lines of Euripides, on the incompatibility of 
love and poverty, which end with this verse— 

by roils 8 tyovew ABnths wiguy’ 2s. 

The conjectures are various. Mr. Gaisford’s is— 
+ by ois 8 ixvoves xenear’ ivwipuy’ obs. 

Mr. Jacobs — 

by wois B txroues bag lens xiguy’ 8s. 
which seems to us very improbable. 

Tit. lxxix. 16. Diphilus. 

si rod warpis dokasmes xesirror cos Aivyssy, 
iaurdy ddinw, novice sin) sbosGns 

In the second verse Mr. Jacobs proposes either xodxir’ siesfns Bond, or xoixir’ 
sis) écorsGns. We prefer the latter. 

Tit. Ixxxvi. 24. We wonder that Mr. Gaisford should not have 
emended xs» for xamé in this fragment of Aristotle, as had been previously 
done by Luzac and afterwards Mr. Jacobs. The same change is also required 
in Aristot. Eth. Nic., 111. 8.6. where Mr. Cardwell has improperly recalled 
the old reading. Compare, on this fragment, Welcker ad Theogn. p. 60. 

In Tit. cxxi. 18. is an admirable fragment of Aristophanes, in which 
some one is proving that hell is better than heaven. The speaker's first 
argument is, that when you weigh, the heavy scale sinks down towards 
Pluto, and the light scale rises to Jupiter. He proceeds thus :— 

ob yae ay rors olrws toripavwpives 
weounsimel, ob dy xarantxesycivos, 
ti un xaraBavras edbims wivtiy ids. 

Mr. Jacobs (with the assistance of a conjecture of Mr. Gaisford's) reads : — 

ovr’ av awortbuarts ierifavamivos 
weouxtinsl, ob¥ ad KORTE RUTARE CIT LVOS. 

We should have preferred «7 & in the first line, and i «gare in the 
second. There is no opposition between being crowned with a garland and 
being anointed. 

Appendix, p. 13, 7. Sophocles, 

yrace’ iv ciow aviodow rychy tus, 


: ~F . 
omou Aoyes hivoves Tw teywy FALov. 


** Mutilata 
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‘* Mutilata verba (says Mr. Jacobs) sic fortasse restitui poterunt. 

yasor’ iy xivoicw dviedew riyshy xu.” 

Mr. Jacobs seems to act upon the verse of Voltaire, Le superflu, chose tres 
nécessaire; and to think that emendations of Themistius and Philostratus 
can be no where out of place, and must be at all times acceptable to his 
readers. We are certainly more fastidious; but witht this abatement, we 
think his book deserving of unmixed praise, and all persons who possess 
the Stobaeus of Mr. Gaisford, and wish to read the very amusing anthology 


of that compiler in its least corrupt state, must make use of the labours of 
Mr. Jacobs. 


Mythologus, oder gesammelte Abhandlungen iber die Sagen des Alierthums, 
Von Philipp Buttmann. Berlin, 1828-9. 2 vols. 


Mr. Burrmann, whose name is well known to all persons interested in 
the studies of ancient literature, has published a collection of his scattered 
writings, chiefly on subjects connected with mythology, in two volumes, 
Most of these dissertations are on questions relating to Grecian antiquity ; 
but he also discusses what he terms the sacred traditions of the Hebrews, 
and our readers will see, from the following list of the articles, how far he has 
gone in the allegorical interpretation of the books of Moses, now so much in 
vogue in Germany :—Vol. I. Article 1. On the philosophical explanation of the 
Grecian deities, particularly of Apollo and Diana, 2. On the goddess Dione. 
3. On the 12th Ode of the first book of Horace. 4. On Pandora. 5. On 
the most ancient geography of the East: a biblico-philological essay. 6. On 
the two first Mythi of the early Mosaic history. 7. On the Mythical period 
from Cain to the Deluge. 8. On the Mythus of the Deluge. 9. On the 
Mythus of Noah's sons. 10. On the ancient names of Osroéne and Edessa, 
11. On the Mythus of Hercules. 12. On the Mythological character of 
the Muses. Appendix on the historical.and other allusions in Horace.— 
Vol. II. 13. On the Mythus of the most ancient races of men. 14. On 
Chronus or Saturn. 15.OnJanus. 16. Onthe situation of Lerna. 17. On 
the fable of Cydippe. 18. On Virbiusand Hippolytus. 19. On the Cotyttia 
and the Bapte. 20. On the Mythical connexions between Greece and Asia. 
21. On the Minye. 22, On the family of the Aleuadw. 23. On the Potitii 
and Pinarii, and the Tarquinii. 24, On the meaning of the word ¢gargia.— 
Appendix, 1. Onthe substance called Electrum. 2. On the interpolations 
in Horace. 

The author states, that in composing the mythological treatises, his chief 
object was to point out the wide difference between the nature of historical 
and traditionary memorials. Mr. Buttmann ranks among those writers in 
Germany who have most advanced the landmarks of tradition within the 
ancient provinces of history. Our limits, however, do not admit of an 
analysis of these multifarious discussions; and we will merely mention those 
verses in Horace, which, either on his own judgment, or after other critics, 
he rejects as spurious. Od. i. 2. the stanza beginning Pisctum et summa 
genus hesit ulmo, Od. iii. 17, from quando to originem. Od. iv. 4, from 
quibus to omnia, reading et dtu. Od. ui. 11. the stanza beginning Cerberus, 
quamvis furiale centum Muniant angues, &c. Od. iv. 8,17. Non incendia 
Carthaginis impia, Od. iii. 4. the stanza beginning, Testis mearum centi- 
manus Gyas sententiarum. 

Now that we are on the subject of mythology, we may mention that a 
late writer in the Classical Journal (No. 78, p. 361) is very indignant with 
the Foreign Reviewers, for making “an imbecile attempt to disprove the 
authenticity of one of the finest relics of antiquity." As our body is neces- 
sarily divided into certain sections or departments, those members of our 
critical council who have the more especial care of classical literature, on 

meeting 
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meeting to read the above charge, began to tremble, lest some of our irre- 
verent brethren, more addicted to modern writers, might have presumed to 
question the genuineness of the Tliad or the Aeneid. But as we read on, 
our alarm entirely vanished, on discovering that the Orphic poems were in 
question ; being well assured that the gentleman, whose wrath we had been 
so unfortunate as to excite, is nearly, if not quite, singular in the opinion that 
these hymns are either beautiful or ancient. The proof at once of our cen- 
sor’s assertion and credulity is proposed in the following paragraph. 

“ T beg to remind your readers, that Plato mentions the Hymns of Orpheus 
in the eighth book of his Laws ; and in his Cratylus, he quotes two lines from 
one of the poems of Orpheus. Demosthenes also, in his first oration against 
Aristogiton, quotes what is said by Orpheus respecting justice, and doubtless 
alluded, in what he says, to the Hymn to Justice, which forms one of the col- 
lection of the Orphic Hymns. Arrer ALi tus, what must we think of 
the Reviewer, who says, &c. &c." 

We beg our readers to observe this reasoning. Plato mentions the Hymns 
of Orpheus; he also quotes éwo lines from a Hymn which is not extant ; 
and, it may be added, another line from another Hymn which ts not extant 
(Phileb. p. 66. Steph.) ; and perhaps Demosthenes refers to a Hymn which 
is extant; therefore the eighty-eight Orphic Hymns, besides the fragments 
now in existence, were composed by Orpheus, before the Frojan war, hun- 
dreds of years before the time of Plato and Demosthenes! According to 
this argument, if any suspected line in Homer were quoted by Plato or 
Demosthenes, or any other Attic writer, its authenticity would be proved 
beyond a question ; and what indignation would be sufficiently great for one 
who should be so adventurous as to doubt that the lines from the Hymn to 
Apollo, cited by Thucydides, were written by Homer? If, however, instead 
of indulging his vein for satire, our critic had turned to the treatise of Cicero, 
(de Nat. Deor. i. 38), he would have found these words, Orpheum poétam 
docet Aristoteles numquam fuisse. The passage referred to 1s indeed lost; 
but compare De Anima, p. 18, 26, Bekker, where Aristotle speaks of ‘ the 
Orphic Poems, as they are called, r& Opgind torn xadoiuva. That there were 
certain hymns used in the Bacchanalian mysteries, and called after the name 
of Orpheus, in the time of Plato and Aristotle, or even earlier, we do not 
doubt ; but if by genuine, it is meant that the hymns which we now have 
were the identical hymns extant at that time, and that these were written by 
a Thracian minstrel named Orpheus, before the Trojan war, we disagree in 
toto, The following view of the question seems to us so clear and correct, that 
we shall supersede all further argument and citation, recommending it to 
the attentive perusal of our readers and our censor, begging only pardon of 
the former for occupying so much space with a question which we are 
aware has long been considered as settled, by all persons possessing a com- 
petent knowledge of the language and early history of Greece. 

“* The Orphic Hymns, which appear to have been invocations or litanies 
used in the Mysteries, are proved, both by the language and matter, to be of 
a date long subsequent to the Homeric times; there being in all of them 
abbreviations and modes of speech not then known ; and the form of wor- 
shipping or glorifying the Deity by repeating adulatory titles not being then 
in use, though afterwards common.”—Knight, on the Symbolical Language 
of Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 22. 


Felice e Claudina, Avvenimento tragico seguito in Milano il Gennajo 1827, 
colle veridiche Lettere di Loro corrispondenza, ed alcune poeste scritte su 
questo soggetto. Italia. (Milano) 1827. 

WE never read in our life a more sickly, affected book, than this. The poe- 

tical compositions annexed to the tragical narrative which forms the — 
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of this volume, are worthy of the prose which precedes them. We were dis- 
gusted beyond measure at seeing some pitiful foplings thus preferring to write 
verses in French rather than in their own language. We must say with sor- 
row and indignation, that this is the highest disgrace to the present degene- 
rated race of Italians. How is it possible that there should be among them 
such mean apers of foreigners, who descend solow as to prefer the most 
unpoetical of modern languages to their own, the language of the Muses ? 
Are there no Italian critics in existence—are all Italian sentiments destroyed 
—are the actual inhabitants of Italy so debased, as not to feel ashamed of 
these despicable scribblers ? Had we known the names of any of the 
authors of those French couplets we should have thought it our duty to 
publish them along with their poetry, ad perpetuam rei memoriam. As it is, 
the poetry is not worth mentioning, either French or Italian. We shall there- 
fore limit ourselves to record the awful facts related in this little book, which 
are so extraordinary as to be interesting in the history of man. The 
family names of the parties have been suppressed. We have thought that, 
as they were known to all Italy, we might as well publish them. 

Felice Doria was born in 1804 of respectable parents, hosiers by trade, 
He had the advantage of a liberal education, oar was admired as a good 
dilettante performer of tragedies in private society. He was moreover fond 
of reading extravagant novels, sublimated romances of love, chiefly French, 
and was gradually so seduced by these poisonous charms as to think that 
there could be no happiness without some violent love-intrigue. He was 
handsome, and very dandified in his manners. In May 1824 he saw a 
young and beautiful lady pass by the shop where he was apprenticed. He 
enquired her name, followed her at a distance to know where she lived, but 
on discovering her abode, he learned also that Claudina (such was her name) 
was betrothed toa M. Luigi Mariani, whom, in fact, she married a short time 
after. It appears that Felice tried to forget her, and actually had some 
serious thoughts of marriage, but was disappointed. He became acquainted 
with a brother of Claudina, then with her husband, and a very unlooked for 
circumstance introduced him to the family. He was walking one day, when 
a carriage being upset, he hastened to the assistance of the travellers, and 
found them to be the Mariani family. He accompanied Claudina Mariani to 
her house, was invited to it often, but his visits having become rather sus- 

icious, the lady's brother charged Doria with attempting to seduce her, and 

e was ordered never to enter Mariani’s house again. The lady had listened 
to his declarations of love: for having read as many romances as he had, 
she was not less wild in her ideas. Her feelings corresponded with his pas- 
sionate excitement, but it appears undoubted that Aers was entirely Platonic 
love. Doria, by the end of September 1826, determined upon leaving Milan 
for Germany, but was prevented Dy her, who reminded him of a certain 
oath, which was that they would never abandon each other. He therefore 
gave up this design, and it appears that his passion was worked up toa 
pitch bordering on madness. It was true love. 

E non é vero amor se non insania. 

He neglected all his duties, and only inflamed still more and more his 
imagination by the incessant reading of love-novels, when Claudina pro- 
posed to him to fulfil a promise made on his part to her, that he would never 
be separated from her, even in death. He consented to this, and they agreed 
to commit suicide. It seems that it was she who suggested even the manner 
of carrying their plan into execution. 

The father of Doria, perceiving his dejection of spirits, and his entire 
abandonment of his duties, tried, with the kindest paternal affection, to _ 
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from him the cause of his strange conduct: he could not prevail upon 
him to disclose the trath, and the poor old man died of a broken heart. 
From a letter of Claudina, dated Jan. 7th, 1827, it appears that, among 
other strange notions which had entered the lovers’ heads, there was this : 
that by their simultaneous death, her marriage being dissolved with 
Mariani, she would become the lawful wife of Doria in heaven! This 
is literally the idea which took possession of their senses; and hence 
they call each other sposo and sposa (betrothed). In this letter she gave 
him the final instructions for carrying their criminal plan into execu- 
tion. It appears that, on account of the laws, which punish severely in all 
parts of the civilized w orld, exce pt this country, the sale of any poisonous sub- 
stance, there was some difficulty in getting a narcotic to be given to Luigi 
Mariani, that he might not interfere. Doria, however, got possession of some 
opium, which he sent to Claudina. On the 17th of January, every thing 
being adjusted for the following night, Claudina visited her friends, and was 
unusually lively, and even playful, with her family at dinner. The same was 
observed of Doria, who was particularly kind to all his acquaintances, and 
made generous presents to many to whom he conceived himself indebted. 

On the evening ofthe 18th of Jan., 1827, Claudina, together with her hus- 
band and father, went to the theatre. Doria was there. It appears that 
her father observed her looking at him, and ina friendly manner remonstrated 
with her for this conduct, whereupon, she said she would never more give 
reason for complaint. Her husband, on their return home, retired to bed, 
after having drunk of a kind of lemonade, into which Claudina put the 
opium. When he had fallen asleep, she appears to have herself admitted 
Doria into the house. They went to a room immediately adjoining that in 
which the husband was sleeping. The conceited coxcomb who wrote this 
“ Tragico avvenimento,” describes, as if he had been present, what was their 
behaviour, and repeats the very words which they said to each other. But 
as no one was present to see and hear them, we shall not translate the trash 
of this scribbler. It is enough to say that Claudina and Felice shot them- 
selves, the former with firing a pistol into her mouth, and the latter a brace 
of them. The husband slept so soundly that he did not hear the terrible 
noise which thethree simultaneous discharges produced. They were heard 
however, by a neighbour, who, thinking it was from the street, looked out of 
a window to know what was the matter, but, on the most perfect silence being 
restored, he thought no more of it, and returned to bed again. 

On the morning of the 19th, Mariani being unusually late, was called 
up. Onawaking, and not knowing what had become of his wife, he burst 
open the door of the bed-room, when the horrible spectacle of the two corpses 
yresented itself to him. He rushed out of the room terrified, calling aloud for 
felp, and some neighbours, who ran to his assistance, saw the shocking 
scene, Claudina had a second pistol ready to fire, but had not strength 
to use it, although she seems not to have died immediately. Doria 
was entirely disfigured. They had adorned themselves with their mutual 
resents, such as rings, portraits, &e. She was in her morning déshabillé, 
i was dressed in black. They had left a short letter, addressed to their 
respective friends, and Claudina moreover left.a will. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that, in all these papers, both the one and the other, but Clau- 
dina in particular, appear to have been very religious. Claudina’s will ends 
with a solemn protest of her innocence, and with her asking pardon from 
God for her attempt fotte ntato as she calls it), which plainly shews she knew 
she did w rong. And yet it begins as follows: “I declare that I have lived 
and I die in the eatholie religion, firmly believing in the existence of a God, 
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who will reward the just and punish the guilty." Doria, in the last paper 
which he wrote, asked pardon of his mother, sister and brother, adding, 
“ Do pray for our peace : if we can, we shall in return pray for you.” : 

We have not found any remarkable beauty or originality, or striking 
sublimity in those portions of Claudina’s letters whicly have been inserted 
in this little volume. The only passage worth noticing is her sudden apos- 
trophe to the night in which she was to commit suicide—** Oh notte! .... . 
notte beata! ... . . propizia renditi ai nostri fervidi voti. Con denso velo 
ed in profondo sonno avvolgi coloro tutti che ci potessero esse fatali." We 
do not know whether this is original, or whether it was suggested to Claudina 
by the sublime stanza of Tasso, Ger. L. c. xii. stanza liv. which was so much 
admired by Pope. 

The worst is not yet said. Claudina left three children! The two lovers 
requested to be buried together, which was not done, and they were both, 
moreover, denied a consecrated burial. This was as it oughtto be. It was in 
vain that some philosophers endeavoured to prevent the manifestation of 
this mark of disapprobation of Claudina’s conduct. These philosophers 
ought to know, that if Claudina did not sully her honour, she still 
abandoned her duty. She has no excuse for having suffered her mind 
to be contaminated. She brought desolation on her own as well as Doria’s 
family by her conduct. This she did wilfully, and knowing clearly that 
she was doing what was not right. Society is not to be governed by 
poetical rules and by rambling follies of romancers. It would have 
been wrong to forego showing to her that only mark of censure which 
it was possible to show. She is not to be praised as a heroine; but rather 
condemned as a heartless mother, a bad wife, and a perverted woman. 


L’ Eco di Milano; Giornale di Scienze, Lettere, Arti, Commercio e Teatri. 


Tuis paper, which is edited by P. Lampato, is published three times a week 
at Milan. It is particularly interesting to the lovers of German literature, 
inasmuch as the fragmentary translations from Schiller, Goethe, and other 
ornaments of the German Parnassus, which occasionally appear in it, in- 
contestably prove, that of all the daughter-dialects of the Latin language, 
none is so peculiarly qualified as the Italian tongue, faithfully and spiritedly 
to render the effusions of the German muse; in proof of which we subjoin 
the following translations of two short pieces of Goethe, together with the 
originals. 
Das Alter (Old Age.) La Feechiaja. 

Das Alter ist ein hoeflicher mann: La vecchiaja é garbata persona 
Einmal iiber’s andreklopft er an ; Picchia e annunziasi prima d’entrar ; 
Aber nun sagt niemand: Herein! Ma nessun le dice: Padrona! 
Und vor der Thir will er nicht seynu ; E in istrada pero non puo star. 
Da klinkt er auf, tritt ein so schnell ; A pié pari alla fin salta in stanza, 
Und nun heisst’s er sey ein grober Gesell. E poidicon, ch’é senza creanza. 

Keins von allen (none of them.) Come si fa. 
Wenn du dich selber machst zum Knecht, Se ti fai servo, non sperar ne quai, 
Bedauert dich Niemand, geht dir’s schlecht. Trovar, chi di te s’ abbia compassione, 
Machst du dich aber sellst zum Herrn, E se di te solo signor ti fai, 
Di Leute sehn es auch nicht gern ; I pid ti tacceranno d’ambizione ; 
Und bleibst du redlich wie du bist, Se resti, quel che sei naturalmente, 
So sagen sie dass nichts an dir ist. Per uomo ti terran che non val niente. 


il Esule; di R. Gionnone. Paris, 1829. 


Tue scene of this poem is laid in the states of Modena, at the period of the 
latest commotions which agitated Italy, and the incidents are all founded 
on 
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on historical fact. Carlo and Edmond, two rich and influential inhabitants 
of the country, have gone into voluntary exile, in order to escape the san- 
guinary persecutions of tyrannical power. Their only crime is, an ardent 
aspiration after the liberty, independence, and well-being of their country ; 
and for this they are forced to lead a wandering life, or expose themselves to 
a treacherous, ignominious death. While suffering all that uncertainty and 
hopeless vicissitude can inflict, they are still consoled by the reflection, that 
Adolfo, their friend and the partner of their noble enthusiasm, had not been 
subject to the suspicions of despotic authority, but is residing unmolested at 
Modena. Having arrived in Spain, they take part in the war whichMermi- 
nated fatally for the liberties of the Peninsula. They are engaged in several 
actions, and uniformly distinguish themselves by bravery and self-devotion, 
till, in a sanguinary rencounter with a force far superior to their small hat- 
talion, they are obliged, after a long and obstinate resistance, to seek 
refuge in the sanctuary of achurch. Carlo is grievously wounded, and 
Edmond, distracted at the sight of his almost expiring friend, bears him in 
his arms to a cluster of trees on the banks of a river. But three brigands, 
who had perceived and followed them at a distance, fire and rush forward, 
intending to rob them, when Edmond, whom their shot had not reached, 
furiously attacks the assassins, two of whom he overthrows with one blow, 
and seizes the third. This ruffian he is about to immolate, when he per- 
ceives that he is a priest. He then bids him to begone, declaring, that the 
sword of a Christian should not be stained with the blood of an ecclesiastic, 
and returns to his friend, whom he finds in the agonies of death. Sensible 
of his approaching end, Carlo begs of Edmond that, as a last proof of 
attachment, he will charge himself with the delivery of his farewell 
blessing to his beloved Teresa, together with the locks of her hair which 
she had given him at parting, and which he had constantly worn next his 
heart. Edmond, frantic at the loss of his friend, throws himself on the now 
lifeless form, and vainly calls for assistance. While thus bending over the 
body, he himself is wounded by a gun-shot, from the reverend villain whose 
life he had spared but a few moments before. The report of the gun alarms 
the neighbourhood, and a lady gives secret orders for the interment of 
Carlo and the removal of Edmond to her own house, where he is attended 
by a skilful surgeon, and shortly recovers. The fate of Carlo, who had 
perished without embracing his beloved, inspires him with a violent desire of 
again beholding his own Emilia, to whom he was on the point of being 
united, when despotism drove him from his native land. He accordingly 
adopts a disguise, and proceeds on his return to Italy. A fisherman, who 
had been an old servant of his father, affords him refuge in his hut, and 
acquaints him, that Adolfo, in whom he had reposed unbounded confidence, 
is a traitor to the cause of freedom and his country, having accepted the 
office of head of the police in Modena. On hearing this, Edmond imme- 
diately sets off, traverses the Apennines amidst innumerable perils, and, in 
a few days, arrives in sight of his birth-place. With eager eyes he gazes on 
the distant dwelling of Emilia, the well-known path to which he takes and 
enters the house with the familiar ae of former years, when he beholds a 
man suddenly start from the private chamber of his beloved. He instantly 
fires a pistol at him, but without effect. Thus foiled, he has leisure to in- 
quire into his danger, which is found to be of the gravest character, inasmuch, 
as the person at whom he had so precipitately discharged his pistol, is no 
other than Adolfo, the chief of police and the husband of Emilia! whom 
he had forced by threats and violence to accept his detested offer. This 
monster had been betrothed to Alba, whom he had abandoned, after having 
beheaded her brother. Alba, thus beholding her brother fall by the hand 
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of her lover, became distracted and wandered over the country, stopping when- 
ever she met with an image of the Virgin, and repeating these words: 
“ Holy Virgin, thou knowest what is sorrow; oh, put an end to mine!” 
Edmond having been discovered, the gendarmerie are set in pursuit of him. 
They overtake him, but he still maintains a struggle with them advan- 
tageously, till, perceiving a house, he enters it, bleeding profusely. A young 
lady, who runs to his assistance, proves to be no other than Teresa, the 
beloved of Carlo. She conceals him in a subterranean vault, and on the 
entry of the soldiers, assures them that the fugitive has left the house by an 
opposite door. After some fruitless search, they take this account as a 
sufficient excuse for relinquishing the pursuit, and quit the house. Teresa 
then hastens to her refugee, and asks if Carlo has accompanied him to Italy. 
He endeavours to evade her inquiry, but finding this impossible, delivers 
to her the last commission entrusted to him by his departed friend, together 
with the locks of hair ensanguined from the wounded breast at which they 
had been worn. At this intelligence, Teresa falls senseless, and survives 
only three days. The unfortunate Edmond, broken in heart and hope, now 
has no resource but flight. He accordingly regains the Apennines, and is 
on the point of leaving his country again and for ever, when he learns that 
the vengeance of heaven has overtaken Adolfo, who has fallen by the hands 
of those whom his oppression had stung to madness. 

This is but a feeble sketch of this interesting poem. The author, in nu- 
merous episodes, has set forth, in true and appalling colours, the state of 
agitation and terror to which unhappy Italy is reduced by the iron scourge of 
Austrian despotism. The poetry, pardoning some trifling negligences, is 
full of energy and character; while, by the variety of metre introduced, 
the author has been enabled to adapt his style more fully to the various 
emotions which he has sought to pourtray. 


Mémoires sur les Campagnes du Rhin, et de Rhin et Moselles, de 1792, 
jusqua la Paix de Campo Formio. Par \e Maréchal Gouvion-Saint- 

Cyr. 4 vols. 8vo. with Atlas. Paris, 1829, 

Tuts work will be eagerly perused among the military readers of France, it 
being put forth by one who witnessed the revolution, was marshal under the 
Imperial government, and minister at the period of the restoration. Gou- 
vion-Saint-Cyr was born in 1764, of a family whose pecuniary resources 
were not calculated to assist his progress in life. He was not originally des- 
tined for the army, but when very young applied himself to painting, pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and continued his pursuits till his return from the Eternal 
City, when all Europe was arrayed against the lawless power of France. He 
entered the service as a simple volunteer, but already, in 1793, had risen to 
the rank of adjutant-general in the army of the Moselle; six months after 
which he was promoted to a generalship of brigade in the army of the Alps, 
and in 1795 he commanded a division of the army of the Rhine and Moselle. 
This first part of the career of Gouvion-Saint-Cyr forms the subject of the 
present work, to which we shall recur. We shall only here observe, what 
the modesty of the historian has caused him to omit, that 1t was Gouvion- Saint- 
Cyr who defeated the Piedmontese, took Deux Ponts, and signalized him- 
self so brilliantly in the affair of Ettinghen. 

In 1798 Saint-Cyr served in Italy under Massena; in 1799 he fought in 
Germany under Moreau; in 1801 he succeeded Lucien Bonaparte in the 
embassy to Spain, and subsequently, when recalled from that post, he 
assisted in all the victories of Napoleon, till, in the campaign of Moscow, 
after a brilliant feat of arms, he received the baton of a marshal of France. 

After the battle of Dresden, he was taken prisoner in violation of an armis- 
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tiee, and did not return to France before the overthrow of the Imperial throne. 
He was then made a peer of France by the Royalist government, and vainly 
attempted to check its follies till he beheld its fall. During the ‘hundred 
days’ he lived in retirement, and on the second restoration, being appointed 
minister, he effected many beneficial measures, introducing signal ameliora- 
tions into the discipline of the army. He could not, however, long maintain 
his post. A child of the revolution, he wished for a monarchy, but allied 
with freedom ; for a king, but with the charter; and hence the absolutists 
obtained his removal from the Council in 1819. 

The memoirs, which he has published in the volumes before us, give an 
account of the exploits of those army divisions which he directed, sharing in 
their dangers, fatigues, and glory. “These armies, or rather assemblages of 
undisciplined volunteers, with leaders taken at hazard from the ranks, must 
needs have committed some egregious errors—and these Saint-Cyr points 
out with his characteristic impartiality. When perusing this undisguised 
recital, we wonder how the veteran phalanxes of Prussia and Austria could 
have failed to profit of so much inexperience and want of skill. Enthusiasm, 
indeed, did much for France, but this of itself must have failed, had it conti- 
nued unsupported by military knowledge—a knowledge which was soon 
gained from the practical lessons furnished by the pupils of the great Fre- 
deric and of the generals of Joseph II. These practical lessons, repeated 
daily, required no aid from theoretic rule, with learners, naturally lively, as 
the French, whose rapid advances in military science led to the many 
brilliant successes of their brief career. 

The marshal clearly explains the progressive improvement in French mili- 
tary discipline. But while bearing testimony to the bravery of the troops, 


he frequently censures the ignorance of the generals. He severely judges 
the battle of Walmy, and strongly condemns the manceuvre of Dumourier, 


in the defiles of Asgonne:—‘* That general,’ he says, ‘there compromised 
the existence of his army and of France ; and if all was not lost, it is that the 
Duke of Brunswick willed it not.’ 

All his companions in arms at the Rhine and the Rhine and Moselle are 
also passed in review, and fairly estimated, without any fulsome puffs about 
la gloire Frangaise, but with relation to their military capacity. Dumou- 
rier, Kellerman, Beauharnois, Pichegru, Massena, and others, are judged by 
their intrinsic merit—‘nothing being extenuated nor aught set down in malice.’ 


L' Alexandreide, ou ia Groce vengée. Pome Epique en 2Afchanis. Par Pierre 
David. 2vols.8vo. 1829. 
Or all the heroes presented by history or fable to the admiration of man- 
kind, the hero of this epic holds the first place. Setting out from a petty 
country, which the rest of Greece regarded as barbarous, and which, before 
the reign of Philip, had been scarcely known, Alexande r, at the head of an 
army far from numerous, in a few years gained an empire more vast than 
any ever given to the heroes of romance. The mightiest cities of the earth— 
Tyre, Babylon, Persepolis—all bowed beneath his sceptre, and others rose, as 
it were at his command, flourishing in infancy as others were in age. And 
while the terrors of his warlike name subjugated empires, his justice, benevo- 
lence, and mild demeanour vanquished the hearts of all, and secured to him 
a power founded more firmly than on fear. Here, then, is a career brilliant 
enough for the most aspiring bard; but we think that the very want, which 
the victor himself expressed, that of a fitting eulogist to ‘wed’ his exploits 
‘to immortal verse,’ has not yet been found ; at all events, we see him not in 
the author ofthe epical four and twenty cantos which form the subject of our 
consideration here. The very splendour of this great historic character is 
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caleulated to dazzle the poet rather than to wing him for a lofty flight—and, 
in his attempt to add glory to the glorious, he proves how wisely sang the 
poet, when he told his brethren not 
‘To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
Or throw a perfume on the violet.’ 

A great hero's name is not unfrequently a weight which sinks, instead of 
elevating the poet, and now-a-days the ‘alacrity in sinking’ being very con- 
siderable, the bard should beware of exhausting himself in long laudations, 
Husbanding his energies, let him keep afloat upon the stream, which he may 
be assured will waft his name to fame or to oblivion, for the worth, and not 
the bulk of what he may have blest or bored mankind withal. A weli-known 
writer has said Les Francais n'ont pas la téte épique. Our author must 
surely be an exception to this rule, for had not his ¢éte been very épique he 
could hardly have employed himself, for twenty years of his life, in writing 
twenty-four cantos to the praise and glory of Alexander the Great. He had 
hoped that his poem would have appeared most opportunely as a stimulant, 
to inspire Napoleon to do something for Greece, and no doubt that ‘ active 
citizen’ would have done all in his power and pleasure for the Greeks, had 
not the sceptre fallen from his grasp ; whereupon the harp of the poet, Pierre 
David, also fell, and the world was in a fair way of losing the epic altogether, 
or of having but the half of it, when the electric movement of 1821 commu- 
nicated itself to Pierre David, and, by his digital points, to the strings of his 
harp, which emitted tones strangely unmusical, yet lugubrious enough to call 
the countless snowy kerchiefs of Philhellenic ladies into play. In his plagia- 
risms from the ancient epic, Pierre has had the modesty to mask his charac- 
ters under names of his original use, and as to incidents, who, in the nine- 
teenth century, is to make his incidents? Homer and Virgil, it should be 
remembered, had the world before them. Had we lived in their time, and 
were they living now, who will say that these vaunted masters of the art 
divine might not find it as difficult to write like us, as we now do to write like 
them? Courage, mes amis! Pierre, et vous autres! Circumstances are 
everything, and circumstances are at present against the epic—then pray ye, 
most persevering gentlemen, pin not your hopes of praise or pudding ona 
* genre de composition’ undeserving of such talents as your own. 

Whether in lively France ye ply your bootless toil, 

Or flit ia Bard’s disguise o'er Britain’s hardy soil, 

Since shine ye may not, glimmer as ye may, 

The ill-starred twinklers of a milk-and-watery way. 


Memorial du Colonel Gustavsson, &c. &c. Leipzig. Zirges, &e., 1829. 
Tue object of this pamphlet is to rectify the ‘ Biographie de Gustave IV,’ 
which appeared in the ‘ Biographie Nouvelle, ou Dictionnaire Historique," 
edited by Arnault, Gay, Jouy, and Norvins, against the errors and mis- 
representations of which Colonel Gustavsson has hitherto fruitlessly entered 
his protest on various occasions. A secondary object connected with it, and 
contained in a separate section, inscribed, ‘ Mes premieres faits d'armes,’ 
is intended to place in a proper light, and to justify, Gustavus's conduct in 
the short campaign in Pomerania and before Stralsund, in 1807, which has 
been repeatedly and severely censured. We shall give a few extracts from both, 
The reason which induced Gustavus to break off a treaty of marriage, entered 
into by him, with a princess of Mecklenburg, is stated neither in the above- 
mentioned ‘ Biographie, nor in the pamphlet before us; a second treaty 
for the hand of the Russian grand duchess Alexandrina Paulowna was not 
completed, because the court of St. Petersburg insisted, that the Russian 
princess should continue a member of the Greek Church, on the throne of 
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Sweden. The ridiculous story of his having worn the sword of Charles XIT. 
in order to imitate that eccentric monarch in all his singularities, but 
caused it to be shortened on account of its having been too long and heavy 
for him, is sufficiently refuted by the fact of its being preserved to the 
present day, in its original shape, in the arsenal of Stockholm. The 
charge of his having, in some measure, caused the burning of Copenhagen, 
and the loss of the Danish navy, by suffering the English fleet to pass the 
Sound without opposition, is far from being satisfactorily refuted by the 
colonel's observation, that Denmark, being the exclusive receiver of the toll 
levied in the Sound, has also been exclusively charged with the guard of 
that passage, especially if it be recollected, that the current of the Sound, 
and, of course, the sailing tract, runs by far nearer the Swedish than 
the Danish shore. The above-mentioned ‘ Biographie, and many other 
periodical publications, pretend, that the iron yoke, under which the 
country had been groaning, together with an enormous drain of men and 
money, had occasioned the catastrophe of his deposition. The loss of men, 
which the thinly-peopled Sweden had suffered under Gustavus IV., may indeed 
have been felt sensibly; but when we calculate that loss, and consider 
how repeatedly Sweden, under former governments, had sustained similar 
drains in men and money, without a murmur being uttered, it is really re- 
markable, that so much stress should have been laid on that circumstance 
at that particular period. The real cause of Gustavus’s deposition seems 
to have originated in his want of success, more than in any thing else. 
Had victory crowned his exertions, surely his people, proud of military ex- 
oits, would never have charged against him the loss of lives and money. 
ne Swedes wanted to have at their head a hero leading them to victory. 
Gustavus IV. deported himself worthy of his ancestors, when facing the 
enemy ; though he never was a hero, nor a warlike monarch. As for the 
charge of his having drained the public treasury, it is obviously nugatory. 
If we may give credit to Colonel Gustavsson’s statement, (and we see 
no reason why we should not), the expenses of his first campaign were 
entirely defrayed by England; and it was not before 1809, the year in 
which he was dethroned, that he ordered a war-contribution to be levied. 
The charge of his having ruled with an iron sceptre, is sufficiently re- 
futed by the notorious fact, that the Swedish peasantry, long after his de- 
position, continued warmly attached to him in secret. As for the nobility, 
they were, indeed, differently disposed. They did not love their king; and 
that the nobility of Sweden never were inclined to crouch before the royal 
authority is sufficiently proved by the history of that country. : 
It is asserted, that Gustavus had been intreated by the states of his 
kingdom to conclude peace, this being the only means of saving his country 
and himself. According to the Colonel's Memorial, these entreaties were 
contained in two anonymous letters received by him in the winter of 1808 and 
1809, one couched in very rude language, and the other in bad French. 
That a monarch should pay no regard whatever to such correspondence is 
perfectly in order. Mentioning the catastrophe of March 13, 1809, Colonel 
Gustavsson observes, ‘ The generals Klingsparre and Adlerkreutz, assisted 
by the adjutant-general Silfversparre, did not burst open the king's apart- 
ment ; but Klingsparre, who commanded the army of Finland, and had been 
sent for by the king to receive his commands, secretly opened the door 
to the others.” It is,pretended that these gentlemen had represented to the 
king the melancholy state of affairs, and requested him, either to change his 
system or to abdicate his throne, but this is also declared by him to be utterly 
false, these gentlemen not having beenat leisure to make long speeches ; for the 
king, being followed by several officers of the general staff, who rushed after 
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them into the apartment, drew his sword, attempting to cut his way through 
the conspirators, when Silfversparre threw his arms round him, and wrested 
the sword out of his hand. Gustavus now seized the sword of one of the 
generals, but was disarmed a second time. He found, however, mearis of 
getting possession of the same sword once more, and rushed out of the 
apartment by an unguarded door. Pursued by several officers, he out- 
stripped them, and would have gained the guard-room, when matters might 
have taken a different turn, had not two conspirators, the one an officer and 
the other a civilian, stopped his progress. e latter fled, as soon as he 
saw the king attacking the officer, and wounding him in his arm; but 
Gustavus's blade getting entangled in the sleeve of his antagonist’s great 
coat, the latter seized and held him fast till the other conspirators came up, 
when he was dragged into another apartment of the palace. That very 
night the king was conveyed, under a strong guard of cavalry, to Drotting- 
holm, where he was kept till the 24th of March, when he was secured in 
the strong castle of Gripsholm. Gustavus was imprisoned in that castle 
twelve weeks, being guarded in his apartment by two officers every night. It 
was not till after this long interval, that he was permitted to see his queen 
and children in his prison, from which he was liberated after a confinement 
of eight months, three weeks, and six days, when he signed the following act 
of abdication, dated March29, 1809, and now published for the first time. 

‘In the Name of God and the Holy Trinity. We, Gustavus IV. Adol- 
phus, by the grace of God King of Sweden, kee, &ec. Be it known to all 
whom it may concern, that, from this day, being the seventeenth anniversary 
since we, with a bleeding heart, were proclaimed king and heir of a throne 
reeking with the blood of a sincerely beloved father, when we were firmly 
and irrevocably resolved to act for the real good and the glory of this 
ancient kingdom, which are inseparable from the prosperity of a free and 
independent nation Being, however, incapable of performing any 
longer our royal duties in a manner ————S with the purity of our 
intentions, by preserving tranquillity and obedience to the laws, as is becom- 
ing our dignity and that of our subjects: we deem it our sacred duty to 
renounce our royal prerogatives, which we herewith do freely and uncon- 
strained, in order to spend the rest of our days in peace and to the honour 
of God. 

* We wish that the grace and blessing of God may grant to our subjects 
and their progeny a happier futurity, &c. &e. Given under our hand and 
royal seal, at the castle of Gripsholm, March 29, 1809. 

Gustavus 1V. Apo.puus. 

Dec. 6, 1809, the door of Gustavus's prison was at length thrown open, 
and he was conveyed to Carlscrona, there to embark on board of a frigate 
for Germany: is journey to that port was prosecuted uninterruptedly 
day and night, under an escort of several officers, who took great care to 
prevent his being discovered by the country people. At Carlscrona he was 
received by deputies from the new king, who, in a galling contrast with his 
then situation, complimented the luckless prince in the name of his successor 
and the royal family. Swap the title of Count of Gottorp, Gustavus 
now repaired to Switzerland, where he resided a long time at Basil. Re- 
specting his later journey to England, which the obstacles that were thrown 
in his way obliged him to perform by the way of Russia, we learn the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning it. He had procured a boat with oars: but 
a spy of the police, who had watched every step of the august traveller, 
prevented the execution of his purpose, introducing himself as a member of 
the high police of Berlin, with an order from General Kalkreuth. In order 
to give weight to his commission, he had armed some peasants, who - 
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rounded the count in a semicircle, The conclusion of this armed interrup- 
tion of his progress was the declaration, that he might proceed to Russia, 
where he embarked a month after, (Oct. 1810), on board of an English 
frigate at Diinamiinde. The Colonel now makes some corrective remarks 
on the declaration pretended to have been presented in his name by Sir 8. 
Smith to the congress at Vienna, as well as on some other misrepresentations 
contained in several sketches of the history of this king, who is so remark- 
able for the singularity of his fate, and the manner in which he supports it. 
We may safely presume, that no generous mind will reflect without pity on 
the numerous difficulties with which he has had to struggle. 

The section in which Colonel Gustavsson vindicates his proceedings in the 
campaign in Pomerania, terminating with his embarkation in the island of 
Rigen, not admitting of a brief extract, we must pass it over, observing 
only, that his having attempted to make, from that quarter and at that 
period, a diversion against the French in favour of the allied powers, does 
not at all appear as adventurous as it has been repeatedly represented, if 
one knows that Gustavus had the promise of an English and Prussian 
auxiliary force, that both were actually sent, but that the Prussian corps 
commanded by Blicher, in consequence of the disasters of 1806, was ina 
very unpromising condition, and, moreover, was withdrawn soon after the 
conclusion of the peace of Tilsit; whilst the other, under Lord Cathcart, 
appeared only to decamp again. 

Appended to this work is a refutation, addressed to Count Segur, by 
Colonel Gustavsson, of some assertions respecting Gustavus 1V. thrown out 
by the former in his ‘ Histoire de Napoléon et de la grande armée, pendant 
?année 1812, and four letters to Count Las Casas, the famous companion 
of the ex-emperor at St. Helena. We cannot, on this occasion, pass over 
a remarkable opinion of Colonel Gustavsson, pronounced in his introduction 
respecting Napoleon, as it sufficiently proves that the Colonel, who has been 
frequently reproached with having harboured a blind hatred against the 
Emperor of France, was far from being blind to the real qualities of his 
adversary*. Referring to the letters of Las Casas he observes : ‘ I believe, 
finally, that it will not prove uninteresting to my readers to be informed of my 
opinion of this celebrated man of our century, who required only to be 
seated upon a legitimate throne, to become a really Great man.” A 
just observation, indeed! If Napoleon had not ascended a throne, he 
would have figured in history asa great character, whereas the throne 
eclipsed his greatness ; for, having got possession of it only by force, he 
was, to maintain it, reduced to situations that materially injured his 
glory and greatness, till the darkest shade enveloped the close of his 
career. Had Napoleon been able to maintain himself as the founder of 
a new dynasty, nothing could have prevented subsequent ages from viewing 
him in the same light with many more highly celebrated founders of 
a new race of monarchs; but being compelled to descend from the throne 
he had usurped, the opinion of him took a different turn. We observe 
on this occasion, that the author has promised to favour the public, at no 
very distant period, with another publication that will throw some light 
upon many mysterious occurrences of his age, and upon the history of his 
own eventful life. 


ed ee Se 
* An observation respecting Bernadotie, made by the Colonel in this pamphlet, is no 


less honourable to his sense of justice, when be defends him against the charges ex- 
hibited by Count Segur n his history agaiust that sovereign. 
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Histoire dela Vie et des Ouvrages de Pierre Corneille. Par Tascheneau. 
Paris, 1829, chez Mesnies, 

Awone the hourly annihilations of mortal existence, leaving but feeble and 
fast fading traces even among families and friends, it is singular that 
so many vestiges of great men should remain for us. _Much, indeed, is 
due to our industry in this matter. We are not content to admire the writer 
in that more sublime portion of his being which survives immortally—the 
monuments of his genius,—but weseek for an acquaintance with the physical 
and moral nature of the man. We burn with eager desire to behold his 
features revived upon the canvass—we collect, with a kind of idolatry, every 
thing appertaining to him—the characters traced by his hand have for us 
the fascination of potent spells. His country, his origin, his education, his 
tendencies, habits, virtues, and weaknesses, are all inquired after with 
avidity. We follow him into the seclusion of private life, are the witnesses 
of his confidential intercourse with the friendly few, and we love to share his 
sorrows and his joys, identifying ourselves with him by all the sympathetic 
powers of the soul. Such intimate relations with the individual man give 
us a nearer insight into the genius of the writer, and afford us, in some de- 
gree, the key to his inspiration. 

The history of the life and writings of Pierre Corneille might be the his- 
tory of French tragedy itself. The author of such a work should have 
considered the great genius at the moment when he appeared on the French 
scene, encompassed by the noxious birds of night, who lived but by the 
darkness which he was sent to dissipate. He should have inquired into the 
causes which determined the direction of that genius, and the studies by 
which it was formed and regulated. This, however, is not the point of view 
from which Mr. Tascheneau has considered the character of Corneille. A 
work of exalted literary criticism he has not sought to produce—his object 
being simply to make us acquainted with all the particulars of the life and 
works of his literary hero. This course he had already pursued with great 
success in his life of Moliére. The calm and even tenour of Corneille’s 
country life must necessarily present less of striking variety than that of the 
comie poet and theatrical manager,—a victim to the tribulations and 
vexations of the playhouse, the husband of an actress, and a sharet in the 
changeful fortunes of Sganarelle. 

Pierre Corneille was born at Rouen. His father was King's Advocate 
in the Court of Normandy. When yet very young, Corneille produced a 
comedy, which met with the most brilliant success, and which, though a 
somewhat shapeless work, was as far superior to the dramas of the day as 
the master-pieces of his manhood were to the comic effusions of his youth. 
After various pieces produced at different intervals, the Cid appeared, and 
triumphed over the jealousy of the critics, the nonsense of the Academy, 
(though supported, strangely enough, by Voltaire, ) and the miserable tricks of 
the scribbling minister—a Maecenas, who, having folly and mediocrity in pay, 
was enraged because genius could not thus be brought to terms. We need 
not at this time of day follow in detail that wonderful succession of works 
by which Corneilie has become for France the poet of all times, and which 
caused the captive of St. Helena to exclaim: ‘Were Corneille alive, I 
would raise him to a princedom.’ But we will extract from the work of 
Mr. Tascheneau, a touching episode concerning Rotrou, the favoured com- 
pan of Corneille. Rotrou, whom he used to call his master, because he 

vad preceded him on the stage, and whom, by a juster claim, he styled his 
friend—Rotrou usually resided at Dreux, where he filled the post of Civil 
Lieutenant. Such was his office, when an epidemic disorder appeared at 
Dreux, and carried off from twenty to thirty persons daily. This was a 
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species of scarlet fever, accompanied by delirium, which was generally fol- 
lowed by death. The brother of Rotrou, who was then in Paris, wrote to 
Dreux, imploring him to save his life by flight; but Rotrou replied, that, as 
chief magistrate, and the only one who, in such frightful circumstances, 
could provide for the wants and good order of the place, his sense of duty 
would not allow him to follow that advice. He finished his letter by the 
following words :—‘It is not that the danger in which I find myself is 
small—for now that I am writing, the bell is tolling for the twenty-second 
person who has died this day. My turn will arrive when it shall please 
God. A few days after this he felt the first symptoms of the malady, 
which was to close his mortal career. ‘ Rotrou,’ says Marmontel, ‘ has 
nothing in all his writings so heroic as the action which crowned his life, 
and it is beautiful to behold a tragic poet manifesting in his own person a 
character more truly great and interesting than all those which he has 
painted.” 

One of the most interesting traits in the life of Corneille is the friendship 
which united him so closely to his brother. Inhabiting two houses which 
communicated with each ether, in which they had first beheld the light, and 
wherein their parents had resigned their latest breath, they lived in common, 
so that when the elder brother died, the survivor for the first time reflected 
that they had omitted to divide the inheritance for their wives, between 
whom the same primitive friendship subsisted. 

Mr. Tascheneau, while he leaves the poetical character of Corneille to be 
estimated by some more grasping mind, is nevertheless entitled to the praise 
of having produced an interesting and elegant work on the private history of 
one of the greatest and most virtuous among the votaries of the French 
Dramatic Muse. At some more favourable opportunity, we hope to go at 
length into the character and writings of this great poet, and shall then avail 
ourselves of the patient research and authentic information on minor, yet 
nowise unimportant points, which are evinced in the pages of the work 
before us. 


Obras de Don Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, tomo segundo, 12mo. Paris, 

1827 ; tomo cuarto, 1828. 
In a former n umber we gave an account of the first and third volumes of 
these productions, which were then published, leaving the second volume 
to appear somewhat irregularly. The two volumes now under consideration 
complete the work, The second volume is nothing more than an appendix 
to the first, in which the author proposed to himself to furnish us with some 
Spanish poetry. The poem destined to this object is not very Spanish. But 
the appendix in the second volume, intended to illustrate the history and 
criticism of poetry in Spain, didactic, epic, and dramatic, since the formation 
of the Castilian language, is well worthy of an attentive perusal ; and, in 
conjunction with the notes of the first volume, forms a compendium of 
literary doctrine, better digested and arranged, than any which has hitherto 
appeared in the Castilian language. There are, indeed, some faults in style, 
and some blanks to be filled up, relative to the earliest essays in Spanish 
dramatic writing, and the causes which led to the definitive formation of 
the drama, according to Lope da Vega and Calderon, instead of according 
to Cervantes and the scholars, who, in the sixteenth century, vainly en- 
deavoured to introduce a return to the Greek and Latin rules. The author 
himself is an inveterate classicist, and a staunch supporter of those eternal 
unities, which are really losing ground. Still, we have no hesitation in 
assuring our readers, that the two first volumes of the works of Martinez 
de la Rosa have a strong ¢lajm on the attention of the student of Spanish 
literature, 
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literature. The fourth volume will afford an agreeable perusal, but is by 
no means of such utility as those just mentioned. It contains the tragedies 
of Mordina and Edipo, the first taken from the civil wars of the Moors of 
Granada, and the second founded on the famous works of Sophocles. Both 
are purely classical, smoothly versified, and free from every fault ; but both 
are destitute of that transcendant merit in dramatic composition, which 
stirs the heart, and captivates the reader, or spectator by an overpowering 
charm. The dissertation which introduces CEdipus will make few proselytes, 
for we fear it will find no readers. In this volume we have also a new trans- 
lation of the Ars Poetica of Horace. Of this we cannot speak very highly. 
Still, as an evidence of the persevering zeal wherewith M. Martinez de la 
Rosa has laboured in a vocation, which he believes to be the only truly 
poetic one, it merits our approval, more particularly in his notes, which are re- 
plete with information, carefully collected from the must approved authorities. 


Historia de la Literatura Espaiiola, escrita en Aleman por J. Bouter- 
weck, traduzida al Castellano % adicionada por D. Jose Gomez de la 
Cortina, i D. Nicolas Hugalde Mollinedo, 4to. Madrid, 1829. 

THe appearance of the prospectus announcing this translation was sufficient 

to inspire the lovers of Spanish literature with the hope that, now at length, 

would be published, if not a complete history, at least a judicious work, 
supplementary to the manifold errors and omissions which are met, gene- 
rally speaking, in all the foreign works which have treated of that literature, 
and in none more than in this same book by Bouterweck. This learned 
writer, and his no less learned commentator, Sismondi, are regarded as 
unerring authorities, by persons every way incompetent to form an opinion 
on the subject. But the Spanish literati know,'&and some of them have 
openly declared, that the volume, put forth by the German author, is 
exceedingly erroneous and defective, and in all its errors and defects, is 
scrupulously followed by his French imitator. Knowing this, they hoped 
that Cortina and Hugalde, while they modestly submitted to translate the 
work into Spanish,—instead of entirely remodeling it, or forming a new work, 
only keeping the German in view, in order to point out his errors and 
omissions,—would leave nothing to be desired in the atlditions which it was 
proposed to furnish. Have these hopes been realized? Have the trans- 
lators of Bouterweck supplied the necessity so generally felt? These ques- 
tions will form the subject of our brief consideration in the present article. 
The translators take care to inform us, that the work of the Gottingen 
professor does not comprehend the state of the sciences in Spain, but 
literature, ‘ properly so called,,—namely, poetry, elocution, criticism, history, 
and agreeable or entertaining compositions. Granting that the sphere of 
literature, properly so called, is so confined as is here supposed, had we not 
reason to hope, that two scholars undertaking a work of this kind, in the 
capital of the kingdom, with every facility for collecting facts and intelli- 
gence, with the assistance of all the principal learned bodies in the nation, 
and at a time when the Government seems disposed to promote the progress 
of arts and sciences—had we not, we say, reason to hope that the trans- 
lators would shew how far these studies had advanced in Spain, and what 
individuals or events had been of influence with regard to them? Yet they 
have taken no notice of this important subject, and thus far have given us 

a book as incomplete as that of Bouterweck, but with less excuse, for he 

was perfectly right in reducing his plan to the literature, * properly so called,” 

of which his translators speak. 
These gentlemen, ‘wishful not to be included in the number of ordinary 
translators,’ have found it necessary to supply the errors of the original ; 
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which errors consist of equivecations and omissions, resulting either from 
ignorance in Bouterweck, which his translators—and we also—absolutely 
deny’; or from a want of sufficient facts and other information which they 
admit—and we think them right in so admitting,—in which latter case he is 
chargeable with extreme indolence. In every historian, the first requisite is a 
scrupulous exactitude in the principal facts, otherwise reflexions dre mis- 
placed and judicious criticism destroyed. Notwithstanding their admission 
of Bouterweck’'s indolence, his translators tell us that he has left them very 
little to do,—an assertion which is quite conclusive as to the completeness 
of their ‘ enlarged translation.’ This will be more evident from the few 
following observations in the preface of the translators :— 

They say, ‘ With regard to political and theological questions, on which 
Bouterweck occasionally speaks with a licence customary in the country in 
which he writes, as these fall not under our notice, and belong not directly to 
the object which we have proposed to ourselves, we have thought it convenient 
and necessary to omit them, as also the introduction to his work, the latter 
being nothing more than a repetition of the writings of Velasquez and Father 
Sarmiento. This paragraph clearly shews the quantum of talent and 
enlightenment brought into the field by Messrs. Cortina and Hugalde, since 
they suffer themselves to be extinguished—nay, they extinguish themselves 
—in slavish submission to the power, which in Spain stands pledged to the 
oppression of thought and public feeling. There are certain questions, both 

olitical and religious, which must stand in intimate connection with the 
— history of all countries, and more particularly with that of Spain, 
which arose in the concussion, or rather from the concussion of two nations, 
distinct in religion, customs, language, and institutions—the peninsular 
Christians and the Moors ;—which was perverted from its primitive and 
natural tendency by the inquisitions, by the political system of the House of 
Austria, by the innovations accompanying the accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty, and, finally, by the servile dependence on the ecclesiastical courts, 
and the manifold abuses mixed up with the administration of the papal 
power, Bouterweck has entered on some of the great questions growing 
out of these points, and has omitted others of no small importance; but in 
no case has he used undue /icence. His translators may talk on to their 
hearts’ content, but will convince no liberal-minded man, that these ques- 
tions do not fall within the province of the historian. Within the province 
of the translators they assuredly did not fall, the limits of that province 
having been described with due regard, not to the interests of literary history, 
but to those of Don Jose Gomez de la Cortina, and Don Nicolas Hugalde 
Mollinedo. 

The omission of the preface to Bouterweck’s original work appears to us 
still more inexcusable. This preface treated of nothing less than a sketch of 
the history of the Castilian language ; its origin, formation, affinity with the 
other Roman idioms, its peculiar disposition, its first poetic essays, consi- 
dered with regard to euphony and prosody. Such a preamble appears to 
us more vitally important to the history of a literature, than is the plain and 
natural entrance to an edifice, Then why have the translators omitted it? 
* Because, say they, ‘ it is a repetition of what Velasquez and Sarmiento 
have already written.’ In the first place, this is not the fact. The intro- 
duction of Bouterweck contains numerous facts taken from the two just 
mentioned Spanish writers, but he has also many taken from other authors, 
to which they had no access. There are, however, many unmentioned 
both by Bouterweck and his predecessors, which the translators should have 
cited, In the second place, the manner in which the German author has 
arranged the notices of which he has availed himself, is by no means that of 
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mere repetition. He has adopted a method much more ample, enlightened 
and instructive than the barren annotations of the two worthy Spanish 
philologists. The translators say,— In that case we should have been but 
the compilers of the works of others abler than ourselves.’ Yet we see that 
they have supplied some deficiencies in the body of the work, from the writings 
of ‘ others ; such as Sanchez, Quintana, Martinez de la Rosa, and even from 
Sarmiento and Velasquez themselves. Why, then, could they not have 
also copied the introduction—a portion of the work so indispensable to the 
right understanding of the whole? They cannot here adduce the plea, 
that this comes not within the scope of ‘ literature, properly so called” And 
if they chose not to enter on the subject, why mention it at all? Was it to 
tell the reader, ‘ We could have translated something worthy of your perusal 
—the preface to the work—but, for reasons of our own, we have refrained 
from doing so.’ If Bouterweck has repeated Velasquez and Sarmiento, his 
translators should have repeated, or copied them, as they have done much 
more at large in the body of the work, and in matters of far less moment. 

‘It was important,’ they proceed to say, ‘that in the present work 
should be combined such notices, as being seattered in various places or 
otherwise of difficult or costly acquisition, could not contribute to the 
illustration of our literary history with so much efficacy as when united 
and forming a whole adapted to the end which the learned writer had pro- 
posed.’ It would be in no degree difficult to point out what is necessary for 
a work of this kind; much of what is wanting we have noticed, and much 
more might readily be pointed out. But we will first inquire whether the 
union of the additions with the original text have been effected in a manner 
which presents a methodical, well-arranged, and well-digested whole. In 
truth, we think not. There are, however, among the additions of the trans- 
lators, many highly curious and deserving of attention from the scholar. 
Such are the extracts from the book entitled Rimado de Palacio, composed 
by Don Pedro Lopez de Ayala—those from the versified chronicle of Count 

ernan Gonzalez, and some poetic passages from the celebrated Canctonero 
de Baena, There are also some specimens of written characters taken from 
old manuscripts. Giving all due value to these and other notices, more or 
less interesting for the literary history of Spain, we cannot refrain from an 
expression of regret, that so little care has been evinced in rectifying the 
notable errors ot Bouterweck, and supplying some omissions equally mani- 
fest. Some few of these we shall here indicate. 

Neither Bouterweck nor his translators have considered Spanish poetry 
under the double aspect which it undoubtedly presents of popular and court 
poetry; nor haye they given us a sufficient account of the origin of the 
romances, or of the influence exercised by the Arabs and Provengales, on the 
one hand, and on theother, by the Troubadours of I'rance. As little do they enter 
on the question of the true epoch when the Cid flourished—a question which 
must so materially influence us in our estimate of his famous Romancero. 
The merit of the poem of the Cid, and, generally, of the poems anterior to the 
fifteenth century, published by Sanchez, is but very imperfectly appreciated — 
a remark which equally applies to the works of Don Alonso El Sabio. 
Again, the literary triumvirate of Don Juan de Mena and the Marquesses of 
Villena and Santillana, which had so great an influence in depopularizing 
and Italianizing the poetry and literature of Spain, has obtained no attention 
whatever from Bouterweck, or his translators. Neither one nor the other 
speak to us of the sacred and other dramatic essays which were made by 
Spanish authors long before those mentioned as the earliest. In speaking 
of the ancient chronicles, and especially of that of Ayola, they say nothing 
of the credibility due to the life of Don Pedro El Cruel, which some have 
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affirmed to be calumnious, while others have defended it, though con- 
tradicted, as it is, by another chronicle, written in a spirit favourable to Don 
Pedro. 

These omissions, and many similar which occur to us, but which we 
have not space here to enumerate, we recommend to the attention of the 
translators, if they contemplate a second edition of their work. Should 
such an edition appear with the necessary improvements, we shall feel 
happy in bearing testimony to the diligence which will have effected them. 
Should they be sapeeteh it will be our duty to enter fully into the subject, 
and endeavour to do that which we have here suggested, for the further 
elucidation of the literary history of Spain. 


Romancero de Romances Moriscos compuesto de todos los de esta clase que 
contiene el Romancero General, impreso en 1614. Por Don Agustin 
Duran. Madrid. 1828. 


Ir must be admitted, that while the shackled state of the press in Spain 
precludes the possibility of any bold and original exertion on the part of the 
authors, they still laudably, and we think nobly, employ themselves in col- 
lecting and re-printing the ancient commemorations of valorous emprise, 
when Spain was the land of chivalry and love. We cannot too warmly 
encourage the circulation of these works among the Spaniards; they will 
shew them that, when monarchs were obeyed with an almost idolatrous 
veneration, man was free; and that loyalty and liberty went hand in hand 
together. Sefior Duran, by his work, has led the way to the reprint of the rich 
collection of the various Castilian Romances. The actual editor tells us, that 
if his labours meet a favourable reception on the part of the public, he will 
continue them, till he has given, not only the remaining Morisco romances, 
but also such amatory, pastoral, heroic, and satirical productions as may do 
honour to the literature, or serve to illustrate the history of his country. 
We give all praise to the good intentions and persevering diligence of the 
compiler, but we must be permitted to observe, that the public, when called 
upon to examine anew the venerable monuments of so celebrated a branch 
of literature as the Romances, has a right to look for something more than 
a literal reprint of a part of a Romancero originally compiled without any 
order or taste whatever, and the only merit of which consists in that of 
various compositions therein jumbled together, and in their extreme rarity 
both in and out of Spain. The editor, to give a real and lasting value to 
his work, should duly arrange the selections, and elucidate them with notes 
conveying the necessary information, and with which his researches must 
have supplied him. We look forward with anxiety to the continuance of 
the publication on such a plan, and feel assured of its success. 


Planto Bascongado, o El Basccense de Plauto en su Comedia Peenulo acto 
50. Escena 1a. I la Impugnacion del Manuel de la Lengua Basca 
impreso en Bayona de Francia aio 1826. Por Mr. Lecluse. Por El 
Presbitero D. Juan José Moguel. 1828. folleto 18vo. 

Plauto Poligloto, o sea hablando libremente Hebreo, Cantabro, Celtico, 
Irlandes, Hungaro, &c. Seguido de una Respuesta a la Impugnacion del 
Manual de la Lengua Basca. Por Uzhersigarria. 18mo. En Tolosa. 
1828. 

Tue ten verses introduced in the comedy of Penulo have occupied the 

serious attention of the Basque philologists. These ancient provinces are 

by no means singular in their attachment to an immemorial language. The 

Welsh, the Irish, and the Highlanders of Scotland haye all the like attach; 
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ment, and Heaven knows which of all has the best founded pretensions to 
priority. All, no doubt, are equally pertinacious, but few, we trust, are so 
obstinate, intolerant, gross, a impudent in their arguments and expres- 
sions, as the Reverend Father Bartolome de Santa Teresa, who must, we 
believe and hope, far surpass, in these respects, all the Gaelic, Welsh, or 
Irish disputants that ever waged a wordy war. This zealous Friar has 
mutilated, curtailed, and otherwise vilely treated the text which it was his 
object to abuse. Nor has he even spared the inoffensive Itzueta for 
endeavouring to effect the restoration of the primative customs of his country, 
but has macly attacked all the philologists and patriots of the Basque Pro- 
vinces. He has been answered inthe pamphlets which we here announce, 
Lecluse extinguishes the new Carmelite’s interpreting system with most 
successful irony, though his Castilian is a sad affair. The Basque letter of 
Itzueta, with a Spanish translation, is a moderate composition ; mild, good- 
tempered, yet forcibly argumentative. The poor Friar is, however, roughly 
handled between the two, and his writhings are in no way soothed by the 
general merriment of those who take an interest in the ancient Basque 
Provinces. 


Johan Georg Forsters Briefwechsel, nebst einigen Nachrichten von seinem 
Leben, Herausgegeben von Th. H. geb. H. In Zwei Theilen. Leipzig 
bei G. A. Brockhaus. 1829. 

Tue editor of these volumes is the wife of Forster,—Therese, called Huber, 
from her second marriage, the daughter of the celebrated Professor Heyne 
at Géttingen. She herself has paid the last tribute of nature a very few months 
ago, and this, her last production, will not lessen the fame which she has 
justly acquired by her various literary essays. To the sketch we shall be 
obliged chiefly to confine ourselves at present, as our space will not allow us 
to enter into any detail with regard to the letters, further than they may be 
illustrat, of the character or the opinions of Forster himself. Suffice it 
to say, that they are of the very first interest, particularly instructive, as 
they throw a light on the literary pursuits of many of the most learned men 
of the age; but, above all, give a lively picture of the impression and the 
effects of the French Revolution on the minds in Germany, stupifying some, 
and exciting others to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. To the influence 
which the Revolution had on Forster himself we shall afterwards have oc- 
casion to refer. 

The life of Forster offers to us one of those singular pictures so often met 
with in the ever-varying history of mankind. Endowed with all those facul- 
ties of the mind and heart that can make a man worthy of happiness ; 
possessing a fund of knowledge which, in following the literary career, 
wherein many a less able candidate has attained to wealth and honours, should 
have ensured to him an independent existence, we see him striving from his 
earliest youth to his last breath against the withering storms of misfortune. 
His family is certainly of English origin; but his father, Johann Reinhold 
Forster, was curate in a little village near Dantzig, where his eldest son, 
Johann Georg, was born. The father, a man far superior in mind and 
knowledge to his station in life, was driven by a restless spirit first to 
Russia, where he was employed by Government in various projects of 
ecclesiastical reform ; but thinking himself treated with ingratitude, he went 
to England, where, in the year 1772, he was selected to make the famous 
voyage round the world with Captain Cook, in the capacity of naturalist. 
His son George, then seventeen years old, accompanied him, and here the 
young man frequently had occasion to undertake the office of peace-maker 
when the violent and headstrong temper of his father had led to a 
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with the Commanders of the expedition. Again, when on their return, 
the father quarrelled with the Board of Admiralty,—and the latter, whether 
justly or not, we cannot determine, but certainly not generously, deprived him 
of his part of the promised reward,—it was George who, by publishing the 
well-known description of the voyage, endeavoured to alleviate the misery of 
his poor family, to whom he was attached with the tenderest affection and 
the most devoted filial piety. To do this with a better and surer effect, he 
went over to Germany, where he at first succeeded in procuring a situation at 
the public school at Cassel as teacher of natural history; but he there seems, 
partly by his romantic disposition, and partly by his ardent wish at once to 
obtain riches, in order to extricate himself and his family from all diffieul- 
ties, to have been led into many mystica! associations, especially of Rosicru- 
cians, and even to have made an attempt at alchemy. Of these particulars, 
however, we are only informed by the biographer; the letters themselves 
from this period do not lead to any such conclusions, and we only find him, 
in his later letters to Jacobi, mentioning his inclination to mysticism at that 
epoch as extreme. Inthe year 1783, he accepted an appointment, at the 
new University at Wilna, as Professor of the Physical Sciences; but though 
he was received with distinction by the King of Poland himself, and had 
abundant promises made him, yet we see him complaining in all his letters 
of being unable, from the want of the necessary means, to fulfil the duties 
of his station. 

Already before his departure for Wilna, Forster had sued for the hand 
of the daughter of Heyne at Gittingen ; their connection was continued 
epistolariter, as appears from some highly interesting letters preserved in the 
collection before us ; and when he had obtained a little regular establishment, 
Forster returned for his beloved Therese. We have no reason to doubt that 
this union was one of mutual esteem and affection; yet, why their union 
eventually proved unhappy, is, as the editor justly remarks, the parties’ 
own secret; the world muSt rest content with the knowledge, that, at least, 
the most sincere friendship continued to exist between them to the death of 
Forster, as is evident from the letters he wrote to his wife after having been 
separated from her by the storms of the French Revolution. 

Their situation at Wilna was anything but agreeable, from the total want 
of all the comforts of life, which could not be even had for money. The 
event which led to their departure was happy only in the prospect pre- 
sented to them—a prospect which they were fated never to see fulfilled: 
Catherine I1.,—perhaps from a momentary vanity, and to shew that, whilst 
she herself was traversing the steppes of Tartary, which may be said to form 
the centre of the earth, the most remote seas could not escape her attention, 
—ordered, when at Cherson, that an expedition should be fitted out at the 
expense of the Russian Government for a voyage round the world. Forster 
was selected to accompany it as naturalist ; the officer destined to command 
the expedition was himself sent to Wilna to make the proposal, and the con- 
ditions offered were in every respect so very advantageous, ample provision 
being made at the same time for the support of his family during his 
absence, as also in the event of his death while in the service of the expe- 
dition, that Forster was easily prevailed upon to accept the proposal, to 
which he was naturally inclined. London being appointed as the place of 
rendezvous, he, in the month of August, 1787, left Wilna to escort his 
family to Gittingen, where he had to make the necessary preparations, and 
to engage some assistants. But during this time, the war between Kussia 
and Turkey having broken out, the expedition was deferred to an undefined 
period; and Forster, not being inclined to await this event at St. Petersburg 
where he was promised a suitable employment in the mean time, he was 
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obliged to accept of a sum of money as a compensation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it could not but be welcome to him to receive the offer of a place 
as Librarian to the University of Mayence, to which office he was proposed 
by the famous historian Johannes v. Miiller, who had been promoted him- 
self from that place to be Minister to the Elector. A shert trip to England 
excepted, of which he afterwards published a humorous description, Forster 
now stayed at Mayence till 1793, when he was deputed by that city in order 
to effect its ineorporation with the French Republic. He accordingly 
repaired to Paris, but died there on the 12th of January, 1794 ; happily, 
we may say, as he would otherwise scarcely have escaped the fate of his 
companion, who was guillotined on the mere shadow of suspicion. For 
the interesting detail of that period,—from the first beginning of the French 
Revolution, when the words ‘liberty and equality of the rights of man, 
inflamed all minds, not failing of their effect on Forster, and still less, it 
seems, on his wife,—for all this, and much more, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. We must here content ourselves with extracting a few 
passages from the letters which Forster, who was gone to Paris in the 
fullest enthusiasm of the most zealous republican, wrote thence after he 
had seen face to face that monster, ‘ Revolution.” ‘hey give us the 
truest key to the real character of Forster, who suffered much undeserved 
reproach from his contemporaries ;* and they will suffice to silence any 
admirer of the Revolution. The first is written almost immediately after 
his arrival in Paris, in answer to a letter from Mrs. Forster, who appears to 
have desired him to write a history of the times. It begins thus :— 
‘ Paris, April 16th, 1793. 

* You wish me to write a history of these times, replete with so much 
horror, that I never can! Oh, since I know that there is no virtue in the 
Revolution, it is nauseous to me. Far from all ideal dreams, I could have 
pursued my aim in the company of imperfect men, stumbling and falling 
on our way, and rising again and again and proceeding; but with devils, 
with unfeeling devils as they are here, it seems to me to be sinning against 
mankind, against our holy mother earth, and against the light of the sun, 
To dig up the dirty subterraneous channels in which these basilisks delight to 
wallow, is not worth the pains of any historian. Never to find anything 
but self-interest and the sway of passion where we expected and demanded 
greatness ; never to see anything but fine words supplying the place of feeling, 
and swaggering that of real worth and virtuous actions,—who can support 
this for any length of time ?’ 

The second letter, also to his wife, is dated from Arras (the 2lst of 
August), where Forster seems to have been sent with a commission regard- 
ing the exchange of prisoners of war ; it is too well founded in principle to 
admit of any refutation. 

*‘ Every day and every hour adds to my conviction that my political career 
is at anend. The same integrity and honour which till now kept me faithful 
to my principles, convince me that, as much as I was in the right, or could 
at least believe myself to be in the right, according to my knowledge of the 
state of affairs, when I left the private life of an author to mix with public affairs 
and the administration of the State, so much I should be in the wrong to 
continue in them, if the direction given to the wheel of the machine be not 
materially altered in a very short time,which seems to be impossible. Lama 
zealous friend of liberty, and of the Republic. I am as anxious for the welfare 


* Thus Count Stolberg wrote to Fr. Jacobi: ‘ Let me intreat thee, my dear Jacobi 
not to extend thy protection any longer to that Forster of Mayence; let his memory 
be buried, together with the bust of Kotzebue, in some old lumber-room,’ 
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of mankind as the greatest visionary of them all can be ; and I should never 
return to my pen, if I had the least hope that virtue, a rough, self-denying 
virtue, might generally prevail. No measures taken against the enemies of 
the country, at home or abroad, I should call too severe; I should even 
approve of the superfluous and unnecessary, provided they were to excite, 
to confirm, to elevate to the highest pitch the spirit of liberty —Oh, my 
friends, you may trust to my calmly-observing eye, sharpened as it is by so 
much experience; all this is nothing else but a'sweet vision which’ the 
immoral state of mankind totally destroys. Had I known eight months 
ago what I know now, I would most certainly have gone to Hamburg or 
Altona, and not into the Club. This is a word which, while I am pro- 
nouncing it, I feel in its whole force. It is utterly impossible for a man of 
my way of thinking,—of my principles,—of my character, to maintain 
himself in any public place, and consequently to be useful to the State. 
You will reply, that 1 have not yet attempted it. Very true; but I cannot 
even make such an attempt without derogation from my honour, and without 
wounding my conscience ; and even if . could prevail upon myself to do it, 
the risk of such an attempt, with my impartiality, would, to the possibility 
of being of any use, be as a hundred to one, as must be clear to everybody 
that reads the newspapers with open eyes. There is not, there cannot be, 
where affairs are in so violently agitated : a condition, any liberty, any im- 
punity of opinion ; and thus I am pronouncing my own doom for the event 
of my entering into public life. Virtue, integrity, good intentions, sacri- 
fices—all are “nothing, the Shibboleth is all ; and can a free man possibly 
let that be his all? Without that there is perpetual suspicion, calumny, 
persecution, in the end the scaffold, and accordingly the impossibility of 
doing any good: with it, though I readily believe, yea, maintain that 
no good may be done but with the assistance of others, to whom we must 
often give way, even in such things as we do not approve,—with it, I say, 
if passion and immorality are mixed up, we may, in a moral point of view, incur 
a responsibility which no reasonable man will take upon himself as long as 
he is believing in the existence of virtue. My political articles of faith are 
very short. The period when we could flatter ourselves to see an absolute 
liberty quietly and firmly established throughout Europe, and particularly 
here, has passed away eight months since : it cannot be concealed from any 
calm observer how we are daily getting further removed from it; and I 
solemnly protest to you, the fits into which we are now thrown by the appli- 
cation of cantharides, will end in a total apathy. I thereby do not mean 
that the foreign enemy will obtain his aim; on the contrary, I hope his 
projects may miscarry, —k&e. &e. 

It is more than probable, that his being thus deceived in all his ideas of 
human welfare and public virtue, contributed, in a great measure, to his 
untimely end. 


Buchholz, Geschichte Napoleon Bonapartes. Vol. 111. 8vo. Bérlin, 1829, 

Napoleon, durch sich selbst gerichtet. By J. Weitzel. Francfort. 1829. 
Tue third and last volume of the former work is now published. It cannot be 
more accurately designated, than by calling it a complete Anti- Walter Scott, 
as regards both the spirit andthe mode of representation. Ata former period, 
Mr. Buchholz belonged to the most decided panegyrists which the Gallic 
hero ever had in Germany. His New Leviathan, which appeared in 1804, is 
the expression of the most unequivocal applause of the then new institutions 
in France, and of their author. We do not, however, assert that our his- 
torian has changed his views in the course of the last quarter of the century, 
for he has kept himself, upon the whole, perfectly consistent with his former 
ideas 
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ideas. Still we could have wished him to have been a little more sparing in 
his solutions of the causes of events, (mit seinen Erérterungen der Causali- 
tits-Verhaltnisse der Begebenheiten,) and to have left it to the reader-to draw 
his own conclusions upon motives and purposes from the concatenation itself. 
But this is Mr. Buchholz’s peculiar style of writing history, which we can by 
no means praise, either in the present work, or in his other historical nar- 
rations. 

The author of the second work proposes to correct many a narrow and fal- 
lacious judgment on Napoleon, to the number of whose admirers he evidently 
belongs. His situation, at one time, afforded him facilities for observing Bona- 
parte closely; and he communicates, in the present work, the results of 
such observations, with additional extracts from the writings of Fain, Nor- 
vins, Thibeaudau, and of the co-exiles of St. Helena, among whom he gives 
to Las Casas the particular praise of perfect credibility. We shall take 
some extracts from the work, which will enable our readers to judge of its 
tenor. Mr. Weitzel, the author, being generally esteemed in Germany for 
his philosophical turn of thinking and sound erudition, we think that the 
majority of our readers will not regret the time they may bestow upon the 
perusal of the subsequent brief extracts, which will afford a fair specimen 
of the contents of his small volume. 

The following anecdote strikingly proves how dexterous Napoleon was 
in captivating those whose good opinion he desired to gain:—*‘ I remem- 
ber, with pleasure,” says Mr. Weitzel, ‘ having once witnessed a very 
characteristic scene in the Lyceum. Napoleon visited that Institute, and, 
as was his custom, was very particular in his questions to the pupils. 
To one of them he gave a geometrical problem to solve, which he did to the 
entire satisfaction of the Emperor; who said, ‘‘ Well done! very well done! 
but yet there is another method by which it can be solved.” The young man 
having considered a few moments, solved it ina different way. “ Excellent!" 
said the Emperor, with visible satisfaction ; ‘‘ but yet there is a third method 
by which it can be done.” The pupil cast a look of inquiry at his professor, 
who was a sturdy Jacobin, though aman of strict honour. There is 
no doubt but that he found it difficult not to betray his antipathy to the 
modern Cromwell. During the aforementioned transaction his attention had 
been on the stretch, and he kept his looks fixed on the Emperor, whilst he 
was conversing with the students. The Emperor had, in the mean time, 
undertaken the third solution of the problem, and performed his task admi- 
rably. Whilst he was demonstrating, the countenance of the professor began 
to brighten up , and when Napoleon had finished, he turned to him address- 
ing him in these words—* Well, Sir, have I made it right?” This conde- 
scension turned the heart of the Jacobin professor entirely, who, from having 
been a bitter enemy of Napoleon, became thenceforth one of his warmest 
admirers. Napoleon possessed a profound knowledge of men, and perfectly 
knew how to manage them. When he designed to secure the attachment of 
any person, he rarely missed his aim. The means he employed for that 
purpose were not even always expensive; tor he used to pay each individual 
in the coin most acceptable to his self-love and ambition. Thus he extolled to 
the clergy the dignity of their profession, and the sacredness of their calling, 
reminding them, at the same time, that religion had humanized savage 
nations, and implanted in the bosoms of good men the hope of eternal 
salvation. In the National Institute he used to enlarge upon the peaceable 
conquests that might be made in the regions of the arts and sciences, shew- 
ing to the members of it, that these alone effectually and permanently 
enriched the nations; protesting, that the garlands wreathed by them round 
the temples of the wise, would be admired by the latest posterity, and that 
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those nations which excelled others in science and civilization oecupied the 
first rank in history. Without an Homer, he used to say, Achilles would 
never have been known; and Alexander owed the immortality of his name 
only to the pen of the historian. To his soldiers he would point out the glo- 
rious career of such heroes as surpassed all others by the splendour of their 
deeds, and remind them that history would be insipid and uninteresting if 
it had not to record bold achievements; that the real greatness of man could 
be made apparent only in battle, amidst the dangers of impending death ; 
that a nation undistinguished by a martial spirit, and not commanding the 
awe of the world by force of arms, was destitute of security and respect, 
however highly it might excel in the advantages resulting from art, industry, 
trade, and science Thus he addressed each in their own favourite 
language—the archbishops and their subordinate clergy, the artists and the 
scholars, his generals and marshals ; and all were touched and flattered by 
the just acknowledgment of their talents and deserts, and praised the saga- 
city of their enlightened Emperor. Thus, whenever he chose, he dismissed 
all from his presence, highly satisfied ; impressed with the persuasion that 
they were placed in the up pe rmost rank of the great men of the empire. All 
fancied they had made Napoleon their own, whilst he well knew that all 
were his undisputed property.’ 

Of Napoleon's indefatigable activity, and the superiority of his mental 
and bodily energy, our author speaks in the following terns :-— 
was uncommonly vigorous, both in mind and body; 
haustible, seeing all, inquiring 


Napoleon 
y; indefatigable, inex- 
aiter all, and relying only upon himself. He 
generally decided everything personally, after the strictest investigation, and 
left as little as possible to the judgment and decision of others. Success 
did not blind, nor render him careless ; possession could not lull him into 
easy security; neither could abundance effeminate him. He was aware 
that the means by which he gained possession were equally necessary for the 
preservation of ‘what he had acquired."—* Napoleon had just arrived at 
Mayence, with the wreck of his dispirited, diseased army, which had been 
nearly dissolved after his defeat at Leipzig. His situation seemed to be 
alarming, and, of course, rather unfavourable for dramatic exhibition. He 
consulted with the commander of that fortress about the means of defending 
and provisioning it, pointing out to him, amongst other errors of his cal- 
culations, the number of ovens requisite for supplying the wants of the 
garrison ; he then assailed the inspectors of ere with queries and doubts 
respecting the progress of the levy of taxes ; and all this he did with such 
ease, tranquillity, and decision, as nearly drove those poor people to dis- 
traction. To the bishop he pointed out the number of seminarists re quired 
by the Roman Catholic population of the department, the proper number of 
cures, and the usual mortality of parochial priests. Everything which cir- 
cumstances could require, was provided ; and he entered into the different 
relations of the country, as if he had to provide for the latest posterity. All 
this happened six months previously to his abdication.—Can this be called a 
theatrical exhibition ?’ 

The author affirms, that the judgments which 
his celebrated contemporaries were, in general, 
were otherwise only when he had been blinded by jea ousy, or unwilling 
to retract earlier opinions. This he proves (pp. 22—96), when referring to 
Napoleon’s opinion of Carnot:—* Carnot is an active, honest man, but 
accessible to the influence of intrigues, and easily imposed upon. He 
directed the military operations, without, however, deserving the encomiums 
lavished upon him. He possessed neither experience, nor military know- 
ledge. When Minister of War, he displayed but few talents, and had many 


disputes 
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most strikingly correct ; and 
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disputes with the Minister of Finances, being a complete stranger to these 
matters. He quitted the ministry, being convinced that he could not do 
justice to his appointment, from want of money. At a later period, he voted 
against the imperial form of Government ; being, however, a sincere patriot, 
he never afforded cause of suspicion to the existing authorities. Whilst 
the imperial reign went on successfully, he never desired anything for him- 
self ; but, after the disastrous Russian campaign, he applied for an appoint- 
ment, and was made commandant of Antwerp, where he deported himself in 
an exemplary manner. After my return from Elba, he was Minister of the 
Interior, and I had every reason to be satisfied with his conduct. He was 
sincere, a man of truth and honesty, and assiduous in the discharge of his 
trust. After my abdication, he was made a member of the provisional 
government ; but he was the sport of the intrigues with which he was beset. 
He hated the nobility, and on this account was frequently opposed to 
Robespierre, with whom he was a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety,—composed of Couthon, St. Just, and the other butchers,—and was 
the only one that was not impeached. Ata later period, he demanded to be 
included in the number of the accused, and to have his conduct scrutinized, 
as well as that of the rest; but this was denied him. However, his desire to 
share the fate of his colleagues gained him great confidence.—‘ Carnot is 
one of the few public characters (our author adds) who did not desert their 
principles during the whole course of the Revolution. Unshaken and 
variable in his sentiments, neither good nor ill-fortune, neither fa- 
vour nor hatred, could ever influence him. What share he had in the vie- 
tones of the masters of his country, Is so generally known, that N ip leon’s 
judgment of him cannot derogate from his tame. That and why the Empe- 
por was not very fond of Carnot, is obvious: Carnot had been the only 
member who had declared himself hostile to the introduction of an heredi- 
tary imperial dignity. He never desired any favour of Napoleon whilst the 
latter was successful; but, when he saw him deserted by fortune, and 
apprehended that his country would be involved in his disaster, he tendered 
his services to him. This act of magnanimity did not fail of making a proper 
impression upon the Emperor, who, in happier days, had neglected him.— 
The spee s doliveved by Carnot, in opposition to the introduction of an 
hereditary imperial dignity, was replete with truths useful both to Napoleon 
and France: but neither were disposed to be benefited by them, and both 
were severely punished for the infatuation into which they were betrayed by 
passions, to wh ch men ever abandon themselves to their own ruin. Yet, 
neither the French nor any other nation can come into consideration, when 
we refer to the decision of the fate of empires. This is the work of a few 
individuals acting and speaking in the name of the nation. Those men who 
are ready to do homage to any superior power, disgracing in its service 
talents that were given them for better purposes, if they can only partake of 
the success of the predominant party—those men were not—are not the 
French people. We are unjust, if we confou nations with individuals 
constituted by power, or the public with their representatives, when 
the latter impose upon or abuse them. It is really remarkable, that 
Carnot was the only one out of many who had devoted themselves to the 
cause of liberty, that declared himself hostile to the imperial dignity. There 


were three of the same mind in the senate—Garrat, Gregoire, and Lam- 
brechts. What can be expected of men that were perjured three times at 
least ?— and found reasons equally valid both for and against the imperial 
dignity, and performed neither more nor less than we have seen 1 pertorm.’ 

Mr. Weitzel observes (p. 37)— | am surprised that Napoleon, who re 


peatediy mentions Poland, does not say a word of Kosiusko. He knew, how- 
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ever, perfectly well, how highly that magnanimous man was venerated by his 
nation, and what an enthusiasm the mere mention of his name used to 
inspire. When Napoleon wished to avail himself of the assistance of the 
Poles against Russia, he addressed them in a proclamation, bearing the sig- 
nature of Kosiusko. The public papers questioned the authenticity of 
Kosiusko's signature to this proclamation. When it appeared, I obtained a 
copy of it from the Cabinet of the Emperor, then at Mayence, translated it 
into the German language, and published it in the newspaper of that town. 
The day following it was communicated to the public at large, in French, 
through the medium of the Journal de Francfort. ‘Thus this famous pro- 
clamation came to be circulated in France as well asinGermany Kosiusko 
was an antique character, such as rarely is found in modern times ; as great 
as Epaminondas, but less favoured by fortunate circumstances than the 
Theban hero. A nobleman, a great citizen, an adored and brave general; 
he is superior to most of his contemporaries, inferior to none. Notwithstand- 
ing this undisputed pre-eminence, Kosiusko’s name is scarcely mentioned, 
whilst that of Napoleon is on every lip; and this it is that both distinguishes 
and condemns our age. Oginski, in his excellent “* Memoirs on Poland,” de- 
scribes the impression which the acccunt of Kosiusko's having fallen into 
the hands of the Russians, after having lain on the field of battle for some 
time, senseless, covered with wounds, and stripped by the Cossacks, produced 
on the Polish nation. “ It was Oct, 10, 1794, when he, overwheimned by 
superior numbers, was thus left, and made prisoner by some Cossacks, who 
had stripped him. The account of this catastrophe spread like lightning all 
over Warsaw. I happened to arrive there when this melancholy event 
became known; and I protest, that I never have witnessed a scene more 
painfully affecting than this capital then afforded: in all streets, in all com- 
panies, and in all family circles, nothing else was heard but the mournful 
lamentation, Kosiusko is no more! whilst burning tears accompanied this 
cry of distress, which re-echoed from one extremity of Poland to the other. 
It will scarcely be credited, though I can protest that what I am going to 
relate has been witnessed by many thousands besides myself: pregnant 
women miscarried from terror, when the fatal news was known; several 
sick persons were seized with berning fevers, others with incurable insanity ; 
men and women were running up and down the streets in wild despair 
wringing their hands, exclaiming— Kosiusko is no more, and our country 
lost!*” 

Referring to a prize Essay written by Napoleon when he was twenty-one 
years of age, our author observes:—‘ The Academy of Lyons had 
proposed for a prize-question—Which are the truths, sentiments, and 


feelings, which we ought preferably to inspire men with for the ad- 


vancement of their genuine happiness? ‘The Essays were to be sent 
in in 1791, and Napoleon was one of the competitors. In the introduc- 
tion to his Essay he points out the reasons why literary societies at all times 
exhibited lamentable instances of the most criminal desire of adulation, 
why the really useful sciences, viz. morality and policy, had been buried i 
oblivion, or, at least, involved in a labyrinth of obscurity. He the: icon 
that they, in later times, had made some progress, which had, however, been 
owing to the boldness of afew men, who, being impelled by their superior 
genius, had feared neither the thunder of despots, nor the dangers of the 
Bastille. ‘* Celebrated Raynal!" he then exclaims, “ you have steadfastly 
persevered in your zeal for suffering and persecuted enaiied in the course 
of your troubled life, agitated by prevailing prejudices, and the great, whom 
you have unmasked; grant, therefore, now, amidst the peals of applause of 
a countless people, who, called by you to the standard of hberty, are 


offering 
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offering to you their first homage, grant your applause to the exertions of a 
youth, whose attempts you so often had the goodness to encourage. The 
question I am going to solve is worthy of your pen; but, though not ambi- 
tious enough to flatter myself with the conceit, that I could use my pencil as 

vigorously as you did yours, yet I am bold to say, [ too am a painter!” 
“Man,” he says in another place, ‘is born to be happy. Nature, that 
enlightened mother, has provided him with all the organs which he requires 
for accomplishing the end of his existence. Happiness, therefore, is nothing 
else but enjoying life, as is most consistent with our organization." —‘* The 
wants of man,” Napoleon continues, “ are of a physical and spiritual nature ; 
and, if he is to be happy, he must be in a situation enabling him to satisfy 
each,”—* Among all the legislators,” he further observes, ‘* who, by the respect 
which their fellow-citizens bore them, were authorised to provide them with 
laws, none seem to have been more completely penetrated with this truth, 
than Lycurgus and Paoli. They were, however, led by roads totally differ- 
ent, to the appliance of it in their legislations.” Napoleon proceeds in this 
Essay from the principle, “ that man from his birth is entitled to sucha 
share of the fruits of the earth as is necessary for the support of his life."— 
“When he has attained to a certain age,” he further says, “his vigorous 
arm demands labour for producing the requisites of his existence. He casts 
a look around him; he finds the earth shared among a few of his species, 
and made subservient to pomp and luxury ; he asks himself— What then enti- 
tles these people to this preference ?—why are the idle everything, and he that 
Jabours nearly nothing ?—why have they left nothing to myself, who have to 
support parents enfeebled by age ?—He hastens to his confessor, who 
possesses his confidence, to propose to him his doubts. ‘ Young man,’ re- 
plies the Priest, ‘ do not scrutinize the origin of society—God rules all. . . . 
Commit yourself to Providence. . . . . This life is but a pilgrimage... . . 
All things here below are ordered by Supreme Justice, whose decrees we dare 
not scrutinize, . . . . Believe, obey ; do not inquire—These are your duties.’ 
But, an ambitious heart, and common sense, cannot rest satisfied with this 
reply. He, therefore, carries his doubts and uneasiness farther. He applies 
to the most learned person in the country. This happens to be a notary. 
* Learned man,’ he says to him, ‘ they have shared the goods of the earth, 
and left nothing to myself... The learned man smiles at his simplicity, takes 
him into his office, and there proves to him, by act after act, by contract 
after contract, and testament after testament, the legality of the allotment of 
which he complains. ‘ How!’ he indignantly exclaims, ‘ are these the legal 
titles of these people? Mine is more sacred, more unquestionable, more 
general ; it is renewed with my transpiration, circulated with my blood, is 
written on my nerves, and in my heart; it is an indispensable requisite of 
my existence, especially of my happiness.’ So saying, he seizes the dusty 
trash, and throws it into the fire. Now he trembles at that powerful arm 
called justice. He returns to his cottage, to throw himself in agony on the 
cold body of his father. That venerable old man, enfeebled by hoary age, 
and bereft of his sight, seems to live, only because death has forgotten him. 
* My father! he exclaims, ‘ you have given me life, and along with it an 
innate lively desire of happiness. But, alas, my father ! robbers have shared all 
among themselves. They have left me nothing but my arms, and these because 
they could not take them from me. Thus, my father, I am condemned to 
everlasting labour, to the most degrading servitude. Your son is not allowed 
to rest; neither in the scorching heat of August, nor in the benumbing cold 
of January; and the fruit of these incessant exertions, the produce of my 
sweat, is reaped by others.’"—This eloquence is sufficiently French, yet 
worthy 
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worthy of our attention, as shewing the revolutionary tendency of the writer's 
mind at that period. 

Mr. Weitzel is correct in imputing the downfall of Napoleon to his own 
fault, to the errors committed by him. ‘On the road,’ he says, ‘ which 
Napoleon had taken, he could not but either become master of Europe, or 
be ruined. He was ruined, rather through his own fault than because for- 
tune had deserted him: Fortune,.a mere name, by which we denote what is 
unforeseen, could not have saved him from the consequences of his guilt. 
Having forgotten that he owed his exaltation to the enthusiasm of the 
people, to the general wishes for, and the want of, a better order of things, 
which he was expected to bring about, and was capable of effecting; con- 
sulting only his personal interest, in every change of events; acting only 
upon the vanity of the nation, repaying the unexampled devotion of the 
people with an empty glory, which, after all, was merely the reflection of his 
own—Was it not to be expected that he should, in return, be deserted by 
what had raised him so high—the love ofan abused nation? In France, he 
had usurped an absolute supremacy over all moderating institutions and 
restrictive authorities: the press was completely shackled; the public 
speakers were not allowed to declare their mind freely in the tribunes; 
special courts superseded the juries ; flatterers, who vied with each other in 
mean adulation, were, if not encouraged, at least complacently listened to ; 
while abroad his proconsuls and generals enforced implicit submission. 

Equally correct is the reasoning with which our author concludes his 
yublication, when -he says:—‘ The contradictory judgments respecting 
Scien, pronounced eyen by unprejudiced and intelligent persons, are 
commonly founded on the different points of view in which they behold the 
life of this extraordinary man. If we consider the excess of power, and the 
greatness of the means which Napoleon could command, and which were ac- 
tually employed by him, we are seized with admiration ; but this sentiment is 
changed, if we dwell on the purposes to which his enormous means were 
made subservient, and consider the results which his vigorous application of 
them produced. What benefits has Napoleon added to those which France 
had derived already from the Constituent Assembly? What advantages has 
he procured to his country and to mankind, which they had not possessed 
betore? Nay, we may safely insist, that he has considerably diminished the 
inheritance to which he had succeeded. He restored the oppressive privileges 
of the nobility ; in establishing the legion of honour, he created an aristocratic 
institution, which, in its original purity, may have been really useful, but, as 
one might have foreseen, must be liable to great abuses. He broke down all 
bounds moderating the power of supreme rule, and gradually usur; ed an 
absolute dominion, which ultimately proved fatal to France and to him- 
self, &e &c. 

Mr. Weitzel, being one of the corypheans of liberalism among the 
German politicians, is not much pleased with Napoleon's efforts for re- 
animating the aristocratic principle in France, for restoring the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Popes over the French church, and several other institutions, 
by the introduction of which the Emperor thought to close over the abyss of 
the Revolution. Our author differs from Napoleon, who says, in Las Casas, 
that ‘ Aristocracy is the true and only support of monarchy, and that the 

tate without it is like a vessel without rudder. Mr. Weitzel remarks on this 
passage :—‘ We have, however, seen states which, without the aristocracy 
mentioned by Napoleon, were well away ; vessels, of course, steering without 
rudder, yet as others were not able to do. It is a strange phenomenon, that 
most ships are struggling, in order to get rid of the rudder. America also 


swims 
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swims wellenough.’ From this sentence we should be inclined to say, that the 
author is a sincere admirer of rudderless steerage, inasmuch as he himself 
has adopted that truly independent mode of navigating the troublous ocean 
of political opinions. We wish all prosperity to his adventurous spirit, but 
for ourselves must avow that he is not precisely the sort of pilot we should 
feel disposed to follow. 


Der gegenwirtige Sultan der Tiirken, Mahmoud II., und seine Umgebung, 
&e. &e. Leipzig, 1829. 

Tuis little tract has just left the press. Having received a copy of it before 
it was published, we cannot suppose that it will be known to many of our 
readers, and that, consequently, a few extracts from its leading contents will 
be welcome to them. In his preface, the author says, ‘ Mahmud IJ. is, and 
ever will be, an extraordinary phenomenon in the Ottoman history ; and, 
unpardonable as his severity, cruelty, and infatuation are, yet we cannot 
but admire his energy, perseverance, and courage in the midst of the most 
dreadful dangers. Considered as a man, he is destitute of that magna- 
nimity which captivates the heart; and as aruler, he wants the compre- 
hensive knowledge, that respects, above every thing, the sacredness of jus- 
tice, and scorns having recourse to means that shock humanity. All human 
beings are bound to submit to the laws of morality and justice, and what- 
ever these condemn, is reprehensible, whether the individual, whose actions 
are subject to this tribunal, live in a palace or a cottage. Many actions 
of Mahmud II. are highly censurable, and some of them have been 
judged. already by God and men. A more absolute and independent sway 
of his empire is the object of his aspirings and exertions, and many im- 
provements must precede the final accomplishment of it. The means which 
he has hitherto been employing for this purpose were but too frequently 
sanguinary and cruel, and he has too little regard for the rights and lives 
of men, whenever they are in the way of his plans. The sultan of the 
Turks scarcely knows of any sceptre but the sword. By all we have 
hitherto learned and read of him it appears, that Mahmud, as a ruler, 
unites in his character great faults with eminent qualities, and that his 
firmness frequently degenerates into obstinacy, his severity into an un- 
feeling disregard of human life, his self-respect into presumption and 
arrogance, the consciousness of his dignity into pride, his boldness into 
temerity, and, finally, his parsimony into avarice. This singular mixture 
of greatness of mind and virtue with faults and weaknesses, accounts for 
all the acts of violence and the reprehensible mistakes that eclipse the 
splendour of that glory to which he is entitled, for having been the first 
who has attempted to regenerate and improve his nation. But sultan Mah- 
mud II. has not yet attained to the goal of his political race. He is beset 
with great dangers; enormous difficulties encompass his undertakings ; and 
both his people and the age that has roused him into action, are enizgmas 
that can be satisfactorily solved only by comprehensive intelligence, by love 
of justice and humanity, by courage and energy, united with a conscientious 
regard for the rights of man. 

‘Yet, whatever we may think of Mahmud, it eannot be denied, that he is 
one of the most remarkable personages of our age. The sultan has only 
one prince left, Abdul Medshid, born April 20, 1523, who is his presump- 
tive heir. The number of his princesses is considerable. He has seven 
lawful consorts and many concubines, If his family should become extinct, 
his throne will be claimed by the descendants of the late Tartarian khans of 
the Crimea, and the family of Gherai, which likewise is descended from the 
famous Gengis Khan of Tartary.’ o 
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Das Volk und das Reich der Osmanen, und besonders thre Land-und 
Seemacht, Kriegshunst und Kriegswesen, nach den besten altern und 
nevern Quellen geschildert von Ernst von Skork. Pirna, 1829. 


We feel happy in announcing the present publication, as every attempt to 
dispel unfounded prejudice with regard to a people should be hailed with 
acknowledgment. On the present occasion we have the best assurance of 
the author's good faith by the sincere confession which he makes in the 
preface, that, till the study of all those works which have been written for 
and against the Ottomans, he had considered this people, as the generality of 
Europe has long done, to be the rudest and most bloody- minded barbarians, 
and their regents the most cruel tyrants of the wor'd. But time, experience, 
and study, have dispelled these illusions, and given him better intormation 
on the subject. Not long before the appearance of the present work, Mr. 
Skork wrote a treatise on the Russian military forces, with particular refer- 
ence to the war against the Turks, and announced, in his pretace, his inten- 
tion of publishing the book now before us, which, in our estimation, sur- 


passes its predecessor, in being free from the party sprit which the author 
had shown in his treatise. 


Spinoza, der grosse Philosoph, als er romisch-katholisch werden sollte. 
By W. Fels. 1829. 

Tris little tract, lately published at Leipzig, together with a concise survey 
of the life of that great philosopher, admired by all that were, and are 
capable of properly appreciating true philosophy, and decried as an atheist 
by all fanatics, hypocrites, &e &c —this tract contains a very spirited 
acknowledgment of Spinoza’s distinguished merits as a philosopher anda 
man; a letier to him from Albert Burch, one of his earlier friends, who 
attempted to persuade him to enter the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as Spinoza’s admirableanswer. Burch had goneto Rome, and there, 
like many others, was seduced to abjure his faith, Having taken this step, 
he began to act like the late Count Stollberg, Schlegel, Johannes von 
Miiller, von Haller, &c. He endeavoured to persuade others to follow his 
example; and in order to accomplish this end, exerted all the sophistry and 
rhetoric of which he was master. The aforementioned letter furnishes a stri- 
king instance of the artiul industry exerted by the satellites of the Roman court, 
to extend its dominion among the Protestants, and of the specious arguments 
and insinuations which it uses to induce its neophytes to beat up for recruits, 
and to persuade them to enter its fold. The author justly observes, on this 
occasion, that it was rather doubtful whether Burch had written that letter 
without assistance, because the jesuitical cunning, and the dexterity in allu- 
ring proselytes, so highly conspicuous in it, rendered it very unlikely that so 
young a member of the Roman Church should have been able to compose 
it, without the aid of some experienced master in the art of making converts. 
But, however this may be, the document is before the public, in evidence of 
the attempts made to allure a man of Spinoza’s talents and learning, and both 
this and Spinoza’s decided resistance to all allurements deserve particular 
attention in our time, when similar instances but too frequently occur. 


Die Systeme der practischen Politik im Abendlande, von Professor Vollgraff 
zu Marburg. Vol. | to 4, 8vo. Giessen. 1829. 


A work, which, though not of much import, promises to be sufficiently 
long, as it will comprise, according to the author's plan, eight thick volumes, 
three of which have already been published. ‘lhe first treats of a general 
introduction and display of the fundamental principles of politics, The 


second 
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second volume is devoted to ancient politics, that is, the politics of the 
Greeks and Komans ; and in the third volume the author attempts exhi- 
biting the statistics of the character and cultivation of the German-Slavonian 
people, or of the modern people of Europe, being an introduction to his 
modern politics. We have little to say of this work, but that it falls short of 
those expectations, which the author's earlier productions, though indeed not 
so voluminous, treating only of single political subjects, had awakened, 
The fourth volume bears the following title:—Moderne Politik, oder 
tiber die Verhiiltnisse der Modernen Staaten unter einander, sowie die 
practischen histurischen, und rechtlichen Principien der Beherrschungs-, 
Verfassungs., und Verwaltungs- Formen im Modernen Abendlande iiber- 
haupt, Tuis volume, which may be considered as forming a whole in itself, 
closes the first half of the entire work. The remaining four, as the 
author has announced, will comprise only the special execution of the 
four chief branches of modern internal polities, viz. the modes of con- 
stitution and administration, respecting the departments of war, finances, 
justice, and police. Although, after a careful examination of the volumes 
before us, we are far from lauding Mr. Vollgratt’s labours, yet his work 
deserves to be noticed, for the strange and paradoxical ideas which 
have been advanced and developed therein. The first volume is _par- 
ticularly fertile in such notions, and is inscribed *‘ Oecumenische Politik.’ 
It was written subsequently to the second and third volumes, as we are told 
in the preface; but the author gives us also to understand, that this volume 
might properly be the last, it contaiming the results of general historical 
inquiry into the conditions for public life. We select the following passage, 
as a specimen of the work, and containing, according to our judgment, 
the most glaring paradox which has been displayed since J. J. Rousseau's 
time by any political writer. The author says, ‘ The German-Slavonian 
nations (he comprises under that term all modern nations of our part of 
the world, the Turks excepted,) are wholly incapacitated for a state ;* 
and that this perception, or discovery, which is one of the author's chief 
motives in executing his task, had not become manifest before the French 
Revolution, nor till after all the attempts made throughout Europe on the 
constitutions and states, down to the last Portuguese constitution, from the 
19th of April, 1826. According to Mr. Vollgratf, the stafe is a great social 
union of moral persons intended for stamping humanity, or for the glori- 
fication and moral refinement of men in their species. But the conditions 
for state capacity are :—1. The existence of a notion of moral liberty; of a 
power which has been given, and is fixed and conducted by it; or, in general, 
of a moral character, that especially animates men to enter and to embrace 
a great community, and which is called by the author the centripetal, in 
contrast to the centrifugal, character of state——IIl. A religion, in im- 
mediate connexion with this character.—I1I. A certain degree of culture :— 
and, IV. That subjective improvement of mind or self-knowledge, in pur- 
suance of which a nation enjoys a clear penetration info its own being, in 
order to be prepared for disposing and executing those purposes for which it 
feels and finds the germs and grounds in itself. All these conditions for 
capacity of state have existed in their highest degree only among the ancient 
Greeks, and among the Romans in a less perfect degree. The German-Sla- 
vonian nations, on the contrary, are, we learn, wholly deprived of the centri- 
petal character of state,(which is required as the chief and indispensable 
condition for state-capacity,) and more or less of the other conditions. Hence 
the author concludes, that these are not moral state nattons, but only 
moralized daw and family nations, to which, not constitutions, but judica- 

tures, suit and correspond. 
This 
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This is the chief or fundamental idea, upon which the author's whole 
system rests. We shall quote merely two or three specimens more. ‘ The 
moral man is, of course, well placed only in a moral community, giving him 
a fatherland ; and, therefore, family nations enjoy a home only in their 
families, whether it be a palace or a tent which they inhabit.—* Since 
but moral common efforts and pursuits are capable and worthy of repre- 
sentation, it is only states that have a history, which is nothing else than 
a representation of the manner in which a staatsvolk has attained the aim 
of humanity.—* But family-nations have only family-chronicles, lives and 
memoirs of individuals, which neither furnish the materials, nor aspire to 
the name of history; for egotistical special efforts are deficient in a final 
higher scope of commonalty, or morality.’ 

Verily, Mr. Vollgraff seems to be as difficult and uncompromising on the 
subject of ‘ states,’ as the Lanark legislator is on that of society in general. 
Yet dreaming being a harmless and somnolent delight, far be it from us to 
disturb the visions of such amusive slumberers. Indeed there might be no 
small danger to their blinking view, were we, by any sudden argumentative 
shakes, to rouse them into the startling light of Truth. Rather let them 
slumber on. ‘ A pleasing land of drowsy head it is,’ where they are dozing, 
and befits them well. 


T. W. G. Benedict's Handbuch der Praktischen Augenheilkunde. VY. Biinde. 
8Svo. Leipzig. 1822-25. 
In noticing this work on diseases of the eye, we feel it necessary to make a 
few remarks on the past history and present state of this branch of medicine 
in Germany ; ; for though our intercourse with that country is, in every 
respect, becoming daily closer and more intimate; and though many of its 
physicians have long been known and esteemed amongst us, we think there 
is still a want of practical information regarding the actual state of medicine 
there, and more particularly of the department of it now under consideration. 

The first general work of any consequence which appeared in Germany on 
diseases of the eye, was the ‘ Prelectiones de Morbis Oculorum’ of Boerhaave, 
published, after the author's death, in 1746, at Géttingen. This work may 
be regarded as having first introduced the diligent study of these diseases 
among the Germans ; for the small treatises of Bartisch, Stahl, &c. scarcely 
deserve notice. It contains all that was then known on the subject, either in 
Germany or in other countries, set forth with the characteristic clearness, 
depth, and learning of that great physician ; and, at the same time, enriched 
with the results of his own extensive observation. Almost immediately after 
the appearance of these lectures, many eminent men devoted their attention to 
the subject. In 1755, Professor Zinn, of Gottingen, published his admirable 
‘ Descriptio Anatomica Oculi Humani, iconibus illustrata,’ which even now, in 
the present advanced state of anatomical science, is regarded as a val table 
work. Richter, so well known for the improvement he introduced into every 
other branch of surgery and medicine, did not leave this uncultivated: we 
need only refer to the third volume of his ‘ Principles of Surgery, (An/fangs- 
griinde der Wundarzneykunde,) a work well known in this country; and to 
his ‘ Treatise on the Extraction of Cataract, (Abhandlung von der Auszichung 
des granen Staares,) published in 1773, also at Gottingen. 

Yet, even at this period, the knowledge of eye diseases was by no means 
senerally diffused over Germany. The school of Vienna was at that time 
the first in the world: it could boast of such men as Von Swieten, |)e Haen, 
Stoerck, Stoll, &e. Butso little was known there about diseases of the eye, 
that Wenzel, then the most celebrated operator in Europe, was sent for from 
Paris, by the advice of the Vienna physicians, to operate on a person of 
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high rank for a species of cataract, (cataracta glaucomatosa) which is 
known to admit of no operation. This public insult on the medical skill of 
Vienna became known to the Empress Maria Theresa, and the consequence 

was, a resolution to establish a separate professorship for diseases of the 
eye. The intentions of the Empress were seconded, in the most effectual 
manner, by her successor, Joseph II., who, during his whole reign, showed 
himself the liberal friend and promoter of science; and, before the com- 
mencement of the present century, the school of Vienna had taken the lead 
in this, as in other branches of medical education. Its greatest ornaments 
were Barth, Schmidt, Beer, all men of great originality, restless ingenuity, 

and deep practical skill. They did much to improve the treatment of eye 
diseases, and the last was destined to become the greatest oculist in E urope ; 
he had not only higher talents and more zeal, but also more extensive 
medical knowledge than any one who had devoted his exclusive attention to 
the subject. 

In other parts of Germany also much had in the meantime been done; 
many distinguished men had arisen, among whom we need only mention 
Soemmering, who has given the best anatomical description of the eye; 
Himly, who in conjunction with Schmidt of Vienna, published his ‘OpAthal- 
mologische Bibliothek, (4 )phthalmo! ogical Library) containing many valuable 
observations on the eye and its diseases, and since that time several other 
works; Walther, formerly professor at Landshut, in Bavaria, and now at 
Bonn, who has made several important contributions, especially in his 
*‘Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der praktischen Heilkunde, (Treatises 
within the Province of practical Medicine), one of the best medical works 
which has appeared in this century, and in his Journal der Chirurgie 
und Augenheilkunde, which he still continues to publish along with Graefe 
of Berlin. The names of Langenbeck, Rust, Chelius, Beek, are too im- 
portant to be altogether passed over in silence while speaking of this 
subject ; the first of these thrown a good deal of new hght on the 
physiology of the eye, and particularly on the different functions of its 
nerves. Under professors Jaeger and Rosas, the oculistic school of Vie nne 
has lost none of its reputation ; the former is distinguished for his ingenuity, 
originality, and extensive information, as well as for his great dexterity in 
operating upon the eye; the latter for his sound practical good sense, and 
accurate knowledge of his profession, and also for his success in operating. 
Neither has published any thing; but each has announced a work on 
diseases of the eye, chiefly for the use of his class. 

These hasty remarks, we are conscious, can give but a very imperfect idea 
of the state of German medicine in regard to eye diseases. We may, per- 
haps, recur to this subject, and treat it at greater length on some future 
occasion ; but, in the mean time, we hope enough has been said 
importance, and to justify us in introducing the present work to the atten- 
tion of our readers. We think it is on the whole the best, or at least the 
most useful work that has hitherto appeared on the subject in Germany. 

The author is professor of chemical surgery in the University of Breslau, 
and was formerly for several years the pane and assistant of professor 
Beer at Vienna. In 1810 he published a treatise ‘ De Morbis oculi in- 
flammatorus, and in 1814 a ‘ Monograp hie des granen Staares, (Mono- 
graphy on Cataract), both founded on the system of Beer ; and since that 
time he has had the most ample opportunities of putting to practical proof 
the doctrines and opinions which he had learnt from his excellent teacher. 
The work of Beer ‘Lehre der Augenkrankheiien, (Doctrine of Eye mn seases) 
is known, we believe by name at least, to all English physicians. The 
publication of it may be regarded as having formed an epoch in the history 
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of the treatment of eye diseases in Germany, and all other parts of Europe. 
It is the most original work that is known to us on the subject; no author 
ever gave more truly the picture which his own mind had formed of each 
disease,—its nature, peculiarities, and proper treatment—and in his own case 
that picture was not drawn from dead books, but from long-continued 
patient observation of living nature. It is not surprising then that Beer 
was sometimes dogmatical and intolerant of the opinions of others,—nay, 
at times persisted in his false, though vivid theories regarding some diseases ; 
still we cannot accuse him of having, on any occasion, made an injurious 
application of them in practice. Beer's work was published in two volumes, 
the first in 1813, and the second in 1817. The work of Benedict will prove 
most valuable in conjunction with that of Beer, to which it might almost 
be regarded as a supplement. Benedict has not slavishly followed Beer in 
any one instance, but has put everything freely to the test of experience, and 
thought for himself, equally rejecting, without any ceremony, what he held 
to be false, and appropriating and confirming what he found true. We 
think his book one of the honestest that has come under our inspection. 
The style indeed is bad, often repulsively so; and his arrangement, par- 
ticularly of inflammatory diseases of the eye, we think, is very faulty; but 
we can tolerate all this, for the work contains more really practical remarks 
than any other; and the author tells us all the faults he has committed, 
as well as his success. The fourth volume is wholly taken up with his 
account of cataract, and we can recommend it as the most complete which 
we have met with. We should like well to see this work substituted for 
that of Weller, which has been long ago translated into English. Weller 
has no personality, no character himself; he has given us nothing but a 
lifeless congeries of all the opinions he has been able to scrape together ; 
and they seem to have passed through his own mind totally unaltered. His 
work conveys hardly any idea of the real practice of rational physicians in 
Germany. Whatever he tells us is detached and disconnected. 


Kritische Zeitschrift fur Rechtswissenschaft und Gesetzgebung des Aus 
landes, Herausgegeben von Mittermaier and Zacharie. Vol. 1., No. I. 
Heidelberg, 1829. In der academischen Buchhandlung v. T. C. B. Mohr. 

Tus enterprise is afresh proof of the ardour with which the legal sciences 
are cultivated in Germany, and of the comprehensive views there taken of 
them. At the head of it are two men of the highest distinction, Messrs. 
Zachariz and Mittermaier, both Professors at the University of Heidelberg ; 
the first famous for his political works and his lectures on the French code ; 
the other, one of the most active investigators of German and criminal law, 
and particularly conspicuous for the immense research of his studies, as he 
never treats of any essential institute, but he adds, in comparison, whatever 
may be found relative to it in the laws and institutes of other nations. 

The object proposed by the above-named Journal, is to give a complete 
detail of all foreign works on jurisprudence and legislation, together with 
critical reviews of the principal ones ; also to set forth in annual reports the 
state of jurisprudence and legislation in all European countries. But though 
we doubt whether it will be possible to accomplish the full extent of this 
purpose, if the three numbers that are to appear annually shall contain any- 
thing more than a mere catalogue of law books, yet enough will be selected 
to satisfy the exigencies of the science, and answer the purpose of the editors. 
We, indeed, cannot but believe that the latter will be the better answered, 
the more they themselves are adapted to the real wants of the science, 
and if the non-enumeratien of a quantity of books and tracts, not worth 

reading, may be accounted a loss at all, it is certainly one which the illus- 
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trative review of a single valuable work would far more than compensate, 
The title-page shows with what assiduity the editors have been labouring to 
secure correspondents in all parts of Europe, that they may derive their in- 
formation from the very fountain-head; yet it strikes us as somewhat sin- 
gular, that we see no less than ten correspondents in Paris, and but one in 
London and one in Edinburgh. Still, of the nine articles contained in the 
number before us, there are four relative to English law and administration 
of justice, all of them written by foreigners, who seem to take more interest 
in English jurisprudence than do Englishmen themselves. 

The contents of the first number are, Ist, an exceedingly well-written in- 
troduction on the objects of the journal, by Mr. Zachariw. ‘ There was a 
time,’ he says, ‘ when all the nations of German origin were, with regard to 
knowledge and sciences, one single people, and their philosophers and men 
of learning formed one single great society. It was at that period in the 
history of Europe, which is called the Middle Age. In Philosophy it was the 
authority of Aristotle, in Theology the dogmas of the Church, in Medicine 
and the Natural Sciences the doctrines of Greek, Latin, and Arabian authors, 
that were implicitly adhered to. Europe had even then a Common Law, 
the Law of the Catholic Church (the Jus Canonicum) and the Roman Law, 
though this latter was not of so universal an authority as the former. The 
universities of that period may be truly called European institutes, as at 
Paris, at Bologna, &c. youths swarmed from all parts of Europe to pursue 
their studies. In the European states (we only speak of those of German 
origin) there was placed beside the nobility of war (nobility of birth) a 
literary nobility, all ihe members of which considered themselves as of an 
equal extraction, and as peers, owing their rank to the same public power 
—the Church, and all spoke the same language—the Latin, the official lan- 
guage of the Catholic Church, then also the language of diplomacy. Nor 
were there wanting occasions for intercourse orally and by writing between 
them. 

* This good old time disappeared under the influence of the same causes 
which occasioned the Reformation, and in the stormful times by which 
that event was succeeded. The principal reason why throughout Europe 
the scientes were cultivated in the same manner and the same spirit, was 
that the same doctrine reigned everywhere, and that everywhere the Church 
exercised the same guardianship over all matters of education. The com- 
munity of rank among the learned was also chiefly founded on the unity of 
the European Church. By the Keformation these ties were dissolved; but 
there were stijl other causes contributing to the separation of the European 
nations, which arose after the beginning of the sixteenth century. The con- 
stitution, the legislation, and the literature of each took a more original 
turn. Ali were grown more “of age,” and therefore more independent. 
Everywhere the rulers were intent on the restoration of their authority ; on 
the restoration therefore, or the foundation, of the unity of their empires. 
‘The progress, too, made in the cultivation of the languages of the different 
countries was hurtful to the unity of European literature, or the unity of the 
learned republic in Europe, as the Latin language gradually lost the domi- 
nion which it had exercised in that republic during the middle ages.’ 

The author then goes on to show that the temporary supremacy which the 
French language assumed aiter the second half of the seventeenth century, 
was not qualified to restore that unity ; ‘ but,’ he continues, ‘ since the middie 
of the last century, the state of things has materially altered. Already, the 
idea of forming a society throughout all European nations for cultivating in 
common the whole field of science and literature has been realized, at least 
to acertain extent. Already, there is no people in Europe that would 
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entirely disregard the progress made by others, at least in the stricter sciences, 
and among most of them the literary intercourse is as frequent as it is com- 
prehensive. The most eminent beorary productions of any European 
country, and scientific discoveries, are soon universally known by means of 
translations, journals, &c. If in Europe there is no longer an universal lan- 
guage of the learned, we see in many countries an increasing zeal displayed 
in learning foreign languages. 

Natural and political sciences are, as the author justly observes, those 
most susceptible of such a universality; ‘ and,’ he says, ‘not only the 
arts and sciences themselves will have the benefit of any such perfection, but 
we may even venture to hope that the more the literary intercourse shall 
increase among the European nations, the rarer and the more humane will 
be their wars. They will more and more discontinue those prejudices that 
tend to promote discord between them ; they will learn better to esteem each 
other in their literary spokesmen. All men of any name or authority in 
literature in any European country may fearlessly, and should reasonably 
consider themselves as members of one great Europ ean Order of Free- 
masonry. He afterwards proceeds to take a rapid sketch of the legal con- 
dition of the various European nations, and at last, adverting to the annual 
convention of the Naturalists of Germany and the adjacent countries, he con- 
cludes with an advice to the Lawyers to imitate that example. ‘ The Law- 
yers, he says, ‘are also Naturalists; they investigate the natural sare of 
human society, though it m: iy be objected to them that P hysiology derives 
its origin from the time before and Jurisprudence from the time after the fall 
of man,’ 


Aligemeines Verzeichniss der Biicher, welche in der Frankfurter und Leip- 
ziger Uster Messe, &c., 1829. 

In England and France, the London and Parisian publishers are the sole 

administrators of the world of books, 

‘Of foolscap subje ts they ure kines ; 
but by the great annual assemblage of the German booksellers at Leipsic 
from all quarters of the country, a sort of commonwealth is established, at 
which a republican freedom reigns: Works, elsewhere subject to restrictions, 
religious or political, may be procured, and thus Germany becomes, in fact, 
the Library of the Old World and the New. This assemblage yearly in- 
creases in numbers and strength, and is composed of honoural le and 
enlightened men, forming virtually a representative body from the several 
provinces of Germany. The influence of such a system must manifestly be 
of the most beneficial kind, especially as regards the young and inexpe- 
rienced members of the body, who, thus mingling with men of high 
and liberal character, are admonished aguinet any narrowness of views in 
transactions, so closely concerning the yearly blossoms of national literature 
and cultivation. The idea of removing, or dividing this meeting found but 
little encouragement. Whoever seeks to establish a separate NorthGerman, 
or South German, in preference to a Midland point of Union, is labouring, 
consciously or unconsciously, for the overthrow of nationality in the German 
language, science, arts, and culture gen rally. And we venture to affirm, 
that every bookseller in Germany, who understands his true interests, will 
oppose any similar sin against that system of cordial union which has 
hitherto worked so well. There is, however, but little danger of any con- 
summation, thus devoutly to be shunned. Our friends the Germans have 
never been remarkable for rashness or precipitancy ; and as it requires no 
great reflection to discover that union is strength, we have no fear of their 
seriously entertaining any resolve of the kind here deprecated—but should they 

possibly 
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possibly do so, we recommend them to ‘resolve and re-resolve—then be the 
same,’ There is another point, on which we cannot refrain from animadver- 
ting, because we conceive it to be decidedly detrimental to the interests, not 
only of the booksellers, but of the public at large ; and this is, the ruinous 
extent to which literary piracy is carried on in some of the German cities 
and towns. This dishonesty must, if persisted in, necessarily prove fatal to 
the true interests of literature,—for a despicable economy is unfortunately 
found to influence many purchasers, who are prepared to sacrifice the 
advantage of possessing a work produced under the sanction of the au- 
thor by his selected publisher, to the paltry consideration of obtaining, 
at a somewhat lower price, a copy of the same work’ brought forward 
under the blundering auspices of some Beeotian, who has basely, yet 
presumptuously sold himself to correct the freaks of the printer's " devil, 
probably in a production, which both functionaries are equally caleu- 
lated to comprehend. We rejoice to find that in Vienna a strong feeling 
has been manifested on this subject by the principal booksellers, and that 
there is every reason to hope for a thorough uprooting of the abominable 
system of piracy, as also of the purchase of piratical productions, as regards 
the Austrian capital. Wiirtemberg is the most notorious mart for this sort 
of traffic; but an application to the king has been resolved on relative to the 
matter, and some decisive measure may be expected, in the shape of a 
general law on the subject of literary piracy. 

The catalogue for the last Leipzig fair contained 2786 titles of works of 
various kinds, scientific, useful, entertaining, &c., &c. In addition to these 
were various geographical maps and musical works. A splendid work from 
Hervder’s Lithographic Establishment at Preyburg, was also a luced and 
attracted universal admiration, —namely a topographic map of the Rhine 
and its two shores, executed with a correctness and beauty hi! hatte un- 
rivalled in the lithographic art. The reigning Grand Duke of Baden has 
secured to himself a lasting remembrance by his noble liberality, without 
which this work could never have appeared. Nor must = omit to mention 
two other undertakings—the map of France, by J.C. Worl, and that of 
Germany by Weiss, both published by Worl, with ee precision and 
elegance. Musical works have formed ano less important branch of the trans- 

tions at Leipzig: Hasslinger from Vienna, and others were furnished with 
ample provision for the wants of musical purchasers, With regard to 
foreign literature, it had its due number of representatives at this Leipzig 
congress. Among 384 foreign works, the French were the most numerous 
and after them the Danish. 

The Conversation Lexicon has gone into an eighth edition of 12.000 
copies. The great Eneyclopedia, published by Gruber, has been reiarded 
by the death of its editor, and the misfortunes of the publisher. There 
were, however, two volumes ready at the fair. Respecting this work, w 


cannot but express our astonishment, that m such a national undertaking, 


several! large houses do not combine, as 1s daily done among the 


> 


London 
booksellers. The Encyclopediacal Dictionary proceeds wit h perfect success, 


as do an innumerable train of Dictionaries in the sey parate sciences. Heeren 
and Uckert have laudably undertaken a History of the European States, 
which brings before the public the opimions of the most learned historians 
in Germany. 

The department of Greek and Latin Literature, and the Science of 
Antiquity therewith connected, was abundantly supplied on this occasion. 
There is scarcely a Greek or Roman author but is separately pu lished. 
Mathiae’s £ uriprde s, Schneider's Sophocles, Orell's Cicero, new Editions of 
Aristotle, Dioscorides, Jacobs’ and Rost's Bibliotheca Greca, Dissen’s 


Pindar, 
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Pindar, Stalbaum's Plato, &c. cannot be too highly commended. In the 
field of Antiquarian research, we must especially mention the completion of 
the first volume of Biickhe’s Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, and the Col- 
lectio Inscriptionum Romanarum, by Orell, wherewith the Palaeagraphia 
Critica of Kopp is worthy of being ranked. 

The unprecedented inquiries into oriental languages, and the study of the 
North and Southern dialects has extended the boundaries of philology to 
an extent never anticipated by its most sanguine admirers. Professor Bopp 
of Berlin has produced three works, which were exhibited at the late fair, 
but, to our no small disappointment, no new volume of A. W. Schlegel's 
Indiches Bibliothek was announced. 

Dr. Fiiigel, a pupil and friend of the all-comprehensive Historian of 
the Ottomans, J. von Hammer, in Vienna, furnished the oriental scholar with 
an edition of the Etseacebi, with the original and a learned commentary. 
On the Northern Runics, a writer, under the name of Legis, has given a 
learned and valuable work; and the Js/andorum Scripta, published under 
the superintendence of the Copenhagen Academy, have been continued 
through two additional volumes, 

There was no lack of Evangelical, Legal, Biographical, Romantic, or Poetic 
productions. The two last species are prolific usque ad nauseam. The 
Dramatic Muse of Germany and her lyrical sister must have a sad life of it. 
They are illicitly wooed by a swarm of the most unsusceptible gentlemen 
possible, and a nondescript progeny, numerous as the 


Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile,’ 
comes forth polluting ‘Deutschland. The ‘dogs of the kind they call 
sad,’ pocket so mucha head upon their offspring, and leave my lady the 
muse to be damned to everlasting shame, as the unblushing, prostituted 
parent of this abominable tribe, whose name is ‘ Legion.’ 


Italica eller Mindeblomster fra mit. Ophold i Italien. By F. C. Hillerup. 
Kjoebenhavn, 1829. 

Turse Recollections of Italy are the fruits of six years’ residence in that 
country, whence the author returned in 1826. The Jtalica consists of 
original and translated pieces in poetry and prose. Fedor and Evelina, a 
romance, some poetic pieces, and a novel, compose the first volume. The 
chief personages of the romance are Fedor, a Russian painter, and Evelina, 
a young and lovely English girl, who see each other for the first time at 
Albano, near Rome, and fall very naturally into the deepest possible love 
with each other. By an exercise of that benevolence for which romance 
writers, heaven bless them! are so remarkalhle, these two lovers, afier some 
trifling perplexities and evanescent apprehensions, calculated to whet their 
amatory appetite, are bound by the rosy bands of Hymen. The romance is 
well written, and its description of Roman scenery correct and pleasing. 
Still we think that the characters would have enjoyed all credit for being 
singularly beautiful, noble, &c. &c., without being made to style each other 
so at every page—a remark which applies equally to the novel. Every 
good thing is given thrice. In both volumes there are poetical translations 
from the Italian executed with great elegance, and the original poem, entitled 
‘Remembrance of C. Pontoppidan, is the genuine effusion of a tender 
and truly friendly heart. The author's ease in translating with fidelity and 
elegance is further proved by some specimens from Boccaccio and Machi- 
avelli. But what has afforded us the greatest pleasure in these entertaining 
volumes are the notices on Rome, which the author tells us, in his intro- 
duction, are only the precursors to a more detailed description of Rome, 
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which forms the most agreeable part of his present avocations. The first of 
the volumes before us is dedicated to the great Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
but in terms which we think rather exaggerated On the reception of these 
volumes will depend the appearance of a third. 


Digte af Chr. Winther. Kjébenhavn, 1828-9. 

Unner this modest title, one of the most distinguished among the youthful 
poets of Denmark has published the first collection of his poems, which 
form a really valuable addition to the Danish literature. The charnf of 
these poems consists, not in any splendour of genius or great artificial 
skill in composition, but in the simplicity and poetic warmth by which they 
are distinguished. The greater part are lyrical, and among these, the 
pieces towards the end of the collection, in which the author pourtrays the 
pastoral life of Denmark, are the best. We would also notice, in a 
particular manner, the fine song for students, called ‘ Her under Valhimreus 
rolige Sijkgge. 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Denmark. 
Tue learned Professor, J. Moeller, is occupied with a collection of monu- 
ments and historical pictures of the most illustrious men of his country, 
under the title of Mnemosyne. He will also, at a later period, publish “ The 
Pantheon of Denmark, or Lives of her most Illustrious Men, particularly in 
the three last Centuries ;* and “* A History of Danish Literature, from the 
Introduction ofthe Art of Printing to our own times.” 

Professor Sibbern is about to publish the first number of a Philosophical 
Journal, which will be completed in a given number of volumes. 

Messrs. Olsen and Bredsdarff are about to publish a geographic map of all 
Europe. These gentlemen were honoured with a prize by the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and their map was subsequently approved by the learned 
society at Copenhagen. 

Mr. Schjoedte, Provost at Vibourg, is about to publish his Sermons; 
and Mr. Steuersen, Professor at Christiania, has prepared his “* Perpetuum 
in Paulinas Epistolas Commentarium.” 

On the Ist of October, a Polytechnic School will open, under the direc- 
tion of Professors Persled, Schmidten, Forchhammer, Ursin, and Ketch. 

The third volume of the poetic works of Oehlenschlager has just appeared. 
The first volume contains Hrolfkrake (an Epic), noticed in our last; 
the second, * Charles the Great,” a tragedy; and ‘** The Langobards,” a 
dramatic scene; the third, *‘ The Picture and the Bust.” and “ Precipita- 
tion,” two operas. 

Messrs. Oehlensehliiger and Rafn have just received the Order of the 
Polar Star from his Majesty the King of Sweden. 

Copenhagen has three large libraries :—1.The Royal Library, in a handsome 
building to the south of the Palace Christiansburg. It contains 400,000 
volumes, was founded by King Frederick III., and belongs to the first book 
collections in Europe. The chief divisions are of the Northern library, for 
the history, geography, and languages of the North; the King’s private 
collection, rich in oriental manuscripts; a collection of manuscripts, com- 
menced in 1786, and containing 25 old works from 1470, and 250 from 
1480. This library claims by law two copies of every work which appears 
in Denmark. 

2.—The Library of the University, in the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
It contains 100,000 volumes, among which are valuable Northern and 
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Eastern manuscripts. This library is entitled to one copy of every new work, 
and since 1776 has been open daily from ten to'two. 

3.—The Clasen Library, containing 30,000 volumes. It was founded in 
1792 by J. F. Clasen and his brother, and since 1796 has been open to the 
public three hours daily. Besides these public foundations, the Chirurgical 
Academy, the Botanic Garden, the Veterinary School, the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary, and the Academy of Art, have separately their private libraries. 

Dr. Delden is occupied with editing the relics of the famous N. 
Biberg, one of the greatest thinkers whom Sweden has produced. 

Germany. 

Sanskrit Literature in Germany.—The interest which a peculiar branch 
of literature enjoys among the learned of a country may, in some degree, be 
appreciated from the number of works published in that department within 
a certain period. We have already had an opportunity of giving our readers 
some brief account of several works which have of late appeared in Ger- 
many relative to the cultivation of the languages of the East. In the pre- 
sent instance, we shall limit ourselves toa mere enumeration of works which 
have, within the last twelvemonth, appeared in that country on the Sans- 
krit Language or Literature: we hope it will be of some interest, even to 
those among our readers who are not themselves engaged in Oriental pur- 
suits. The works are the following :— 

1. Glossarium Sanscritum a Franciseo Bopp. Fasciculus prior. Berolini 

ex officina academica.—96 pages, in 4to. 

2. Diluvium, cum tribus aliis Mahabharati praestantissimi episodiis. Pri- 
mus edidit Franciscus Bopp. Fasciculus prior, quo continetur textus 
Sanscritus. Ibid.—124 pages of Sanskrit text. 

A German prose translation of these pieces has been published in a sepa- 
rate volume. (See the account given of this work in a former Number of 
our Review.) 

3. Grammatica Lingue Sanscrite. This is a new edition and translation 
into Latin of Bopp's Lehrgebiude der Sanskrita-Sprache, with consi- 
derable improvements, though reduced in its size by the employment of 
a new set of smaller Sanskrit types. Hitherto only the first part has 
been published. 

. Ghatakarparam, das zerbrochene Gefiss, Sanskritisches Gedicht, he- 
rausgegeben, iibersetzt, nachgeahmt und erlautert, von G. M. Dursch., 
Berlin, 4to. 

. In immediate connexion with the study of Sanskrit Literature stands 
the excellent essay of Baron W. von Humboldt, Ueber die unter dem 
Namen Bhagavad-Gita bekannte Episode des Mahabharata. Berlin, 4to. 

. Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Rame rebus gestis, poete anti- 
quissimi Valmicis opus. Textum Codd. MSS. collatis recensuit, inter- 

retationem latinam et annotationes criticas adjecit Augustus Gui- 
elmus a Schlegel. Voluminis primi Pars prior, Bonne ad Rhenum, 
typis regiis, sumtibus editoris. A splendid volume with 376 pages of 
Sanskrit text. We shall take an early opportunity of giving a detailed 
account of this important publication. 

. Hitopadesas, id est Institutio salutaris. Textum Codd. MSS. collatis 
recensuerunt, interpretationem latinam et annotationes criticas adjecerunt 
Aug. Guil, a Schlegel et Christianus Lassen. Parsi. Textum Sans- 
critum tenens. Ibid.—133 pages in 4to. of Sanskrit text. 

. Jus matrimonii veterum Indorum, cum eodem Hebreorum jure subinde 
comparatum. Jo. Henrici Kalthoffi dissertatio, ad consequendos ab 
illustri ordine philosophorum Bonnensium summos in Philosophia 
honores scripta et edita.—Bonn. 108 pages, 8vo. 

We think it must be highly gratifying for Dr. Charles Wilkins to observe 
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the rapid progress in Germany of a branch of learning, which he first trans- 
planted to Europe, and to the cultivation of which he has so powerfully 
contributed by the introduction of his excellent Sanskrit types. 

Freiburg in Breisgau.—In the years 1826 and 1827, a society for the 
advancement of historical researches was established at Freiburg in Breis- 
gau, by twelve gentlemen, which, by the gradual accession of many first- 
rate literary characters, has obtained great importance. One volume is 
published, offering the first-fruits of the united lucubrations of this society, 
containing, among a great variety of very able historical tracts, the follow- 
ing, which are deserving of particular distinction. 1. Of Berthold Schwarz, 
and the earliest use of gunpowder and fire-arms at Freiburg and its vicinity, 
by Dr. H, Schreiber; short, but highly interesting. 2. Johann Heuglin, 
reader of matins (Fruehmesses) at Sernatingen; his doctrine and death. 
A contribution towards the history of the insurrection of the German 
er and the reformation in the environs of the Bodensee, by Ch. 

Valchner. This tract being composed from very scarce publications, ex- 
hibits a most horrid picture of the commencement of the century, the 
deplorable state of which the friends of jesuitism and absolutism would fain 
re-establish. 3. The regeneration of Europe, by Schneller; a tract dis- 
playing great spirit and erudition. 4. Contributions towards a history of 
the wars against Turkey; of those of the order of Malta, and concerning 
the holy sepulchre, by Dr. Leichtlein, very interesting to historians. 

Holland. 

German Philosophy appears to be making great progress here. The two 
following philosophical works by Krug have been recently translated, and 
have appeared at Amsterdam. 

1. Geschiedkundig Tafereel van het Liberalismus van ouden en lateren 

Tijd. Uit het Hoogduitsch, van W. T. Krug, Hoogleerar te Leipzig. 

2. De Leer der Godzaligeid, of Wijsgeerige Religieleer. Uit, &c. 

The Translator has withheld his name. Heis, however, understood to be 
a Doctor of Laws, who has diligently cultivated the higher branches of 
science. Another Dutch Scholar is now occupied with a translation of the 
Philosophic Manual, by the same author. 

Literary Societies in Iceland. 
Tue first learned society in Iceland was founded in 1760, and called ‘ The 

Invisible :* the members composing it prosecuting their labours anony- 
mously. The only one among them whose name has been preserved, is the 
learned Halfdan Einarson, director of the Lyceum of Holum. The most 
remarkable work produced by this society was called Kongsskuggsja 
(speculum regale), published 1768. 

In 1779, acertain number of Icelanders, studying at Copenhagen, founded 
the society known under the name of Hid Islenzka lerdomslista Felag 
(Icelandic Society of Sciences and Literature). This society published a 
work in 15 large volumes, bearing the following title: Rit hins Islenzka 
lerdomslista Felags, treating specially of education and political economy, 
These publications, which commenced in 1781, were mainly due to the zeal 
and activity of Messrs. Triksen and Thodal, who presided over the society ; 
the former from 1779 till 1787, the latter from 1787 to 1797, at which 
period it ceased to exist. It formed itself anew in 1820, and afterwards 
became incorporated with “‘ The Literary Society of Iceland.” 

Det Kongelige Islandske Landoplysnings Selskab.—Royal Society of 
Iceland for the general instruction of the country, rendered great services 
during the first ten years of its existence, by publishing a considerable 
number of popular works and religious treatises. In 1799 it numbered 200 
members whe contributed to its support by voluntary donations. 

Hid Islenzka biblin Felag—The = Society of Iceland was formed 
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in 1815, principally by the exertions of Bishop Geir Vidalin, and of our 
celebrated countryman Henderson. It has published three editions of the 
Holy Scriptures in Icelandic: the first in 1807, the second in 1813, the third 
in 1826. 

Evangeliska Smaretafelag a Nordriandi.—A Society established for the 
diffusion of Evangelical tracts in the North of Iceland. 

Det Islanske Litteratur Selshab.— Literary Society of Iceland, one divi- 
sion of which resides in Copenhagen and the other in Iceland. 

We must also mention two other institutions. Ist. The Icelandic Library, 
established at Reikevig, and containing more than 4000 volumes. The King 
of Denmark has patronized it by pecuniary donations, and by presenting it 
with 600 volumes. 2d. The Library for the Bailiwicks of the North and 
East of Iceland, recently founded for the benefit of those bailiwicks which 
are beyond the advantageous influence of the Reikevig Library. 

Madrid. 
Tue public confidence has been somewhat audaciously abused by one Dr. 
Jermin Caballero, under whose name several critical epistles. have been 
published against the Diccionario Geograjico de Miiiano. The said Caballero, 
anxious to profit by the present state of feeling and curiosity excited among 
all classes by the contest between the Turks and Russians, published by 
subscription a little work entitled La Turquia, teatro de la guerra presente. 
He advertised his book in the Diario de Madrid, and in the Court Gazette ; 
and the reading world of the capital were vastly attracted by the novel and 
opportune appearance of such a work, when, lo! it was discovered that the 
lucubrations of the learned author had been confined to a literal and careful 
copying of the Viaje a Constantinopla, which voyage was periormed, in 
1784, by D. Gabriel de Aristizabal, and many other official gentlemen now 
living, and an account of it printed in the reign of Carlos 1V. This unsur- 
passable piece of impudent plagiarism has given an ovation to that worthy 
man and miserable writer, Minano, who had writhed under the critical casti- 
gation of Caballero. The tables are now fairly turned upon the latter gen- 
tleman, Mifiano having published what he terms fraterna correccional, in 
which he vents his atramental vengeance on the quondam critic; and shows 
that the new work differs from the Viaje a Constantinopla only in its nume- 
rous geographical blunders, which being undiscoverable in the Viaje, con- 
stitute Caballero’s sole and undisputed claim to originality, 

Poland, 
A youne Polish poet has undertaken the difficult task of translating the 
Odes of Pindar, and has so succeeded in some of his attempts, that he has 
been encouraged by those skilled in both languages to proceed with his design. 
The Odes which he has already translated have appeared at Urtua, the ori- 
ginal Greek text being printed beside the Polish. 

Russia, 
CriTICAL report speaks very highly of a volume of Tales by Pogorelsky, 
entitled ‘ Dvoinik, ili moi Vechera v' Malorossii, My Doppelganger, or 
Evenings in Little Russia.’ We are obliged to use the German word Dop- 

Iganger, knowing of no English equivalent for it. There are only 
four tales, and, with one exception, they are not very striking with regard 
to the subjects: it is principally for the purity of their style, and the charm 
of the narrative, that these pieces merit attention. In this respect, they 
may be regarded as models of Russian prose, and that, too, in a species 
of writing which does not, by any means, afford the most favourable 
specimens of the language. The same author has since published a little 
tale fur children, ‘ Chernaya Kuritza, or the Black Hen,’ which is spoken 
of in terms of equal commendation; and, although this latter is but a 
humble walk of literature, we hope this writer will persevere in it, as by 
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doing so, he may not only effect much good himself, but excite others to 
follow his example. There is a great lack of books of entertainment for 
— in the Russian language ; for, although there are many translations 

om the French, and one or two of Miss Edgeworth's Tales, such pro- 
ductions cannot be so attractive to children as those which delineate the 
scenes and manners with which they are most familiar. We have never 
met with this writer's name before ; if, therefore, these be, as we believe, the 
first productions of his pen, we may reasonably expect that his next efforts 
will be still more successful. 

Bronevsky, whose ‘ Letters of a Naval Officer’ have acquired a standard 
reputation, has lately published a ‘ Journey from Trieste to St. Petersburg,’ 
which may, in fact, be regarded as a continuation of the above-mentioned 
work, and, like that, is distinguished, both by its correct and animated 
style, and by the interest of the narrative. Those parts which relate to his 
route through Hungary possess more novelty than the rest, as they describe 
places not so generally known. 

Shakovsky's Comedy of ‘ Aristophanes,’ which has for several years been 
familiar to the play-going public of St. Petersburg, and extracts from which 
have appeared in different Annuals, is now printed for the first time. It 
will certainly add to the reputation of the author, who is one of the most 
fertile and talented of the living dramatists of Russia. The idea of thus 
enlarging the boundary of comedy, by conferring on it the interest of his- 
torical drama, and the attempt to exhibit the private life of the ancients in 
a familiar guise, is as original as the execution is satisfactory ; not but that 
a rigid antiquarian might doubtless detect errors of costume. As a stage- 

iece, ‘ Aristophanes’ is attractive from the splendour of its spectacle; nor 
is it less a favourite on account of the wit of the dialogue, its festive gaiety, 
and the poetical merit of many passages. 

In the early part of the present year, Russia lost, in the person of Yurii 
Alexandrovich Nelidinsky-Meletzky, a poet of considerable talent. His 
compositions, more estimable for their beauty, than important for the 
space they occupy, are loose, but fragrant flowers, scattered by their 
author through various periodicals. They consist of short lyrical pieces, 
songs, and ballads ; and are, for the most part, distinguished by warmth of 
feeling, delicacy of sentiment, and a felicitous turn of expression. They 
moreover combine great energy with great simplicity of language. By his 
countrymen, Nelidinsky is justly considered one of their most successful 
writers in this species of poetry. With him, however, poetry was merely a 
relaxation from the drier studies imposed by his official duties, as 
state-councillor and member of the senate; and that he himself attached 
no great importance to these amusements of his leisure may be inferred 
from his never having published them in a collected form. Now that their 
author is no more, it is to be hoped that some one else will undertake the 
office of editing them. Nelidinsky was born in 1751, and entering into 
military service at an early age, served in the war against the Turks, be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1774. He was afterwards appointed one of the 
embassy to Constantinople ; and at asubsequent period served in Finland, 
till he quitted the army in 1786. He was much distinguished by the 

Emperor Paul, by whom he was made first state-councillor, and, in 1800, 
a member of the senate. 

A valuable collection of Oriental Coins has been purchased by the Rus- 
sian government, for the Museum of the Imperial University of Kharkoff. 
Professor Fraehn has given an account of it in the Petersburg Gazette for 
1829, No. 43, andin the 195th Number of the Leipziger Literatur-Zeitung. 
This collection is particularly rich in ancient Arabic coins : there are thirty-five 
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coins of the Ommiade Dynasty, the oldest of which is of the year 81 of the 
Mohammedan era (= 700 p. Chr.); and three hundred and eighteen of the 
Abbaside Caliphs.* The whole collection comprises two thousand two hun- 
dred coins. The sum paid for it by the Russian government was 10,000 
rubles paper money. 
Sweden. 

Srocxno.m presented a scene of unusual activity on the 26th of July, on 
occasion of a public holiday given in honour of Bellman the poet, who died 
forty years ago. Of this poet Sweden is justly proud, for he has never had 
an equal in any country. hen extemporizing verses, it was his custom, at 
the same time, to compose music to them, which gave them that peculiar and 
unrivalled charm, whereby they are endeared to the Swedes of every rank, and 
sex, and age. If they are less known to strangers than the works of 
Tegnér, Kellgren, and others, it is because, by their very nationality, they are 
absolutely untranslateable, even into the languages of the north. The public 
enthusiasm having decreed a statue to Bellman’s memory, the necessary 
funds were immediately subscribed, and Bystrom, the national sculptor, 
was employed to execute a colossal bust of the poet in bronze. This the 
artist completed during his stay at Rome; and the bust having arrived in 
Stockholm, the King appointed a spot in his park for its erection, and con- 
tributed towards the payment of the necessary charges. The 16th of July 
was fixed for the solemn inauguration of the monument, and never has 
such a concourse of spectators been known in the park; in fact, the 
promenades, which often excite the wonder of strangers, never exhibited 
so crowded an assemblage as on this occasion. About seven, the King 
arrived, attended by the Prince Royal, and followed by the Queen and the 
Princess Royal in a carriage. The Baron Akerjelm, the leader of the sub- 
scription, pronounced an eulogium on Bellman; and, while he was thus 
engaged, the curtains, being removed, discovered the bust and pedestal of 
Sweden's favourite poet, a band of amateurs singing the while the praises of 
the bard. The King and the Prince Royal then entered the inclosure sur- 
rounding the monument, and rode several times round it, amid the acclama- 
tions of the public, the orchestra playing the Swedish national air. His 
Majesty mixed with the crowd, and was seen to shake hands with the 
son of Bellman, who is a merchant in Stockholm. He also conversed with 
many others in a tone of the most unstudied affability, and was greeted on 
every side with rapturous acclamations. 

Sweden is making many valuable additions to her literary stores, both 
in poetry and prose. The Historical Society has published the eleventh 
volume of its labours. Two jurisconsults, Messrs. Sollin and Schlytern, 
have completed their compilation of the Ancient Laws. The King has pur- 
chased, for 4000 dollars, a collection of Manuscripts relating to the National 
History, and has given them to the Royal Library at Stockholm. 

The great botanical work begun in 1802 by Venus, Palmstruch, and 
oa and continued by Svartz and Billberg, under the title of Svensk 

otanik, is to be published under the superintendence of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences. The 108th number, published at Upsal in 1825, completed 
the ninth volume. In this work 648 excellent engravings and about 700 
etchings have already appeared. 

Svensk Zoologi. 


Another work, with engravings, commenced in 1806, is continued by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 


* In the British Museum there are only twenty-one Ommiade and about one hundred 
aud thirty Abbaside coins. 
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The great committee of public instruction, composed of twenty-two mem- 
bers, selected from among the most distinguished men of Sweden, both in 
literature and science, under the presidency of Prince Oscar, has com- 
pleted its labours. The number of schools of mutual instruction is con- 
siderably on the increase; there being now more than one thousand of 
them, in a population of three millions, The gymnastic schools are equally 
prosperous, under the care of the indefatigable Mr. Ling, head of the central 
institution at Stockholm. A professor of gymnastics is appointed for each 
of the universities, and these exercises being pronounced salutary for inva- 
lids, Mr. Ling has established a gymnasium for the sick, at Stockholm, upon 
the principles of the ancients. An Orthopedian institution has also been 
recently founded in the capital, under the direction of Professor Ackerman, 
The number of students matriculated at the University of Upsala was up- 
wards of fourteen hundred, more than one thousand of whom were present. 
Thus then it would seem, that the number of students at Upsala is greater than 
that of many of the most celebrated establishments of Germany, which have 
only from seven to eight hundred students. We may also notice, as worthy 
of remark, that, of a thousand students at Upsala, about two hundred are 
sons of ants. The number of students at Lund was about four hun- 
dred. The Bible Society, of which the King is patron, comprises all the 
bishops and several of the learned men of Sweden, as also persons of every 
class ; and is in correspondence with similar institutions in England. The 
number of Bibles hitherto distributed, amounts to more than 100,000, inde- 
pendently of 162,315 copies of the New Testament. Of the Bible, 10,000 
copies, and of the New Testament, 17,000, have been circulated gratis. The 
Swedish Government has taken various measures for encouraging researches 
into the ancient history of Sweden, and preserving the ancient monuments of 
the kingdom, The society employed in printing the Swedish historical 
manuscripts has already published eleven volumes, containing most interest- 
ing information, Two jurisconsults, Messrs. Collin and Schlyiern, are 
charged with the publication of the ancient laws of Sweden, which will be 
printed at the expense of government. The King has also recently pur- 
chased for 16,000 francs, a collection of manuscripts relative to the history 
of Sweden, and has presented them to the Royal Library of Stockholm. A 
proclamation has appeared, announcing that government will purchase all 
monuments of national antiquity which may be discovered, and that the 
same will be placed in the Museum of the Academy of History and Antiqui- 
ties at Stockholm: it is further ee prohibited to destroy ancient 
monuments, or to sell them to any but to the State. Literature during the 
year 1828 was extremely fertile in poetical productions. The Journals 
announce seven collections of ms which have appeared, or are on the 

oint of appearing, and the authors of which are already advantageously 

nown: among others Tegnér and Franzén of the Swedish Academy; Dal- 

en, Ingeman, Sjéberg, a young author of remarkable talents, who lately 

ied at the age of thirty years, and whose works we reviewed in our last ; 
and Beskow, a member of the academy, author of Eric XIV., an histori- 
cal drama, for a critical notice of which, with elucidatory extracts, see 
Foreign Review, No. ILI. 

The printing of the Second Volume of Collin and Schlytern’s Collection of 
Ancient Swedish Laws, containing the Law of Ost Gothland, was to have 
been begun on the Ist January, 1829. Avolume will appear about once in 
every three years. 

Captain M. G. Aedkarsviird is publishing Lithographic Views of the 
Swedish Ruins, with short Historical Notices. 
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